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Because  the  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  hlue,  the  grass  green, 

her  rather  drowses  peacefully.  This  is  his  day-  But  soon  he  will  waken  to 

her  priceless  love  ana  trust,  to  a  reality  more  heautirul  than  any 

dream  he  may  he  dreaming  on  this  most  perfect  morning  in  June.  Ir,  in  due 

season,  the  grass  withers  and  the  sky  grows  gray,  this  God-given 

love  is  his  to  nourish  and  cherish  through  all  the  vears. 
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h   thv  /ic.irf  right,  as   my   Ihmii   I 

with  thine?  Dost  thou  love  and  serve 

( .in/''  it  /s  enough,  1  give  thee 
/if  hand  0/  fellowship. 

—John  Wesley  (1703-1791) 
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After-Hour  Jottings  ...  An  old  ship  s 
tortured  timbers  and  skeleton  ribs,  like 
mammoth  bones,  on  the  beach — that's 
this  month's  cover,  a  scene  familiar  to 
tens  of  thousands  who  have  vacationed 
on  Cape  Hatteras,  N.C.  We  can  only 
imagine  what  happened  before  a  once- 
proud  ship  was  torn  apart  and  left  to 
surf  and  sand,  time  and  tourist.  But  the 
photograph  tells  only  part  of  the  Cape 
Hatteras  story.  The  rest,  we  think,  will  be 
of  interest  to  Methodists  in  particular.  It 
is  told  in  words  and  color  pictures  on 
pages  37-40. 

Of  interest  to  thousands  of  our  read- 
ers will  be  this  report  on  a  mystery  that 
began  five  months  ago  with  an  explosion 
of  letters  about  our  widely  discussed, 
much  praised  January  cover.  It  was  all 
inspired  by  our  credit  line  for  the  text 
on  that  cover: 

"Found  in  Old  Saint  Paul's  Anglican 
Church,    Baltimore.    Dated    1692." 

Since  then,  numerous  readers  have  in- 
formed us  that  this  little  masterpiece 
actually  was  titled  Desiderata  and  was 
written  in  1927  by  the  late  Max  Ehrmann, 
poet  and  author,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  If 
you  recall,  we  devoted  all  this  column 
(Continued  on  page  2) 
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Dr.  Smith  of  the  John  Milton  Society  for  the 
Blind  communicates  with  a  little  girl  in  Home 
for  Blind  Girls  in   Bethlehem. 

Greater  than  hope 
Greater  than  faith 

"The  Greatest  Thing 
in  the  World 
is  Love" 

Through  the  medium  of  the  John 
Milton  Society  for  the  Blind  you  may 
give  tangible  expression  of  your  interest 
and  concern  by  supporting  this  world- 
wide ministry  to  the  visually  handi- 
capped. 

Methodists,  and  over  50  other  major 
denominations,  depend  on  this  society  to 
serve  the  spiritual  needs  of  those  who 
cannot  see. 

Just  how  does  the  Society 
serve  for  you?  Please  write  for 
"Your  Church's  Ministry  to  Per- 
sons Who  Cannot  See  To  Read." 


JOHN  MILTON  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE   BLIND 

475   Riverside   Drive,  New  York,   N.Y.   10027 


I    enclose    my    gift    in    support    of    the    world-wide 

ministry   to   the    blind. 

$ 

Please    send    information: 

Q   "Your   Church's   Ministry    .    .    ." 

^2  Church,   S.S.,   V.C.S.    participation 

[~]   Registering   a   blind   person 

Q  Bequests  and  Memorial   gifts 
Please   send   to: 


Name 
Address 
City    . 


State 
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last  March  to  some  literary  detective 
work,  seeking  to  establish  a  reason  for 
Desiderata's  association  with  Old  Saint 
Paul's  Church.  It  has  been  an  error  com- 
mitted by  more  than  a  few  editors. 

No  one  had  the  answer:  not  the  rector 
of  Saint  Paul's  Parish;  not  the  nephew 
of  the  poet;  not  the  archivist  at  Meth- 
odist-related DePauw  University,  Green- 
castle,  Ind.,  where  there  is  a  collection 
of  some  600  Ehrmann  items. 

As  time  went  on,  letters  kept  coming. 
We  learned,  among  other  things,  that  the 
copyright  to  Desiderata  is  owned  by 
Bruce  Humphries,  Publishers,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  we  gave  them  credit  in  last 
month's  issue.  Robert  L.  Bell,  president 
of  the  publishing  firm,  wrote: 

"We  have  had  a  considerable  amount 
of  trouble  .  .  .  due  to  this  complex  in- 
dication that  it  had  come  from  Old  Saint 
Paul's  Church  in  Baltimore." 

But  Mr.  Bell  said  he  had  no  idea  how 
it  could  have  happened. 

"Someone,  somewhere,"  we  wrote   in 


The   Cover 


The  Man 


the  March  issue,  "may  know  the  answer. 
Perhaps  one  of  our  readers  will  provide 
the  missing  link." 

Well,  one  of  our  readers — Mrs.  Flori- 
monde  Reed  of  Baltimore — did  just  that! 

"Several  years  ago,"  Mrs.  Reed  wrote, 
"I  purchased  from  the  publishers  of  The 
Upper  Room,  a  remarkably  fine  and  help- 
ful booklet  entitled  Between  Dawn  and 
Dark  and  written  by  Frederick  Ward 
Kates,  who  was  the  immediate  predeces- 
sor (I've  been  told)  of  the  present  rector 
of  Old  Saint  Paul's. 

"When  your  January  issue  came,  I  im- 
mediately recognized  Desiderata  as  the 
article  I  had  read  so  many  times  in  Be- 
tween Dawn  and  Dark — page  30 — and 
attributed  by  the  author  of  the  booklet 
to  Max  Ehrmann." 

It  all  seemed  to  add  up,  Mrs.  Reed 
concluded.  What  a  strange  coincidence 
that  a  little  book  published  through  the 
Board  of  Evangelism  of  The  Methodist 
Church  should  suggest  the  missing  link 
needed  to  solve  the  mystery! 

We  put  in  another  call  to  the  Rev. 
Halsey  M.  Cook,  the  present  rector  at 
Saint  Paul's. 

"Of  course!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  know 
about  that  book.  Father  Kates,  a  former 
newspaper  man,  liked  to  collect  and 
anthologize  inspirational  pieces.  It  is  only 
reasonable  to  assume  .  .  ." 

Indeed  it  was  reasonable  to  assume 
that  Father  Kates  might  be  a  missing 
piece  in  the  puzzle.  It  did  not  seem  rea- 
sonable,   however,    to    believe    that    any- 


one who  read  Desiderata  in  his  book 
would  make  the  mistake  of  reprinting  it 
as  having  been  "Found  in  Old  Saint 
Paul's"  back  in  1692. 

By  telephone,  we  found  the  Rev.  Fred- 
erick Ward  Kates  in  Dallas,  Texas,  where 
he  is  rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church  at  5923 
Royal  Lane.  He  confirmed  immediately 
that  Max  Ehrmann  was  the  author  of 
Desiderata  and  was  properly  credited  in 
the  book. 

"I  served  St.  Paul's  from  1956  to  1961," 
Father  Kates  explained,  "and  it  was  al- 
ways my  practice  to  mimeograph  such 
inspirational  material  as  Desiderata  for 
distribution  in  the  church.  No  doubt 
someone  'found'  it  there!  As  for  the  date 
— well  the  church  was  founded  in  1692, 
but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  Desid- 
erata or  its  author." 

So,  someone  probably  pocketed  one  of 
Father  Kate's  mimeographed  sheets  one 
Sunday  morning  a  few  years  ago.  On  that 
sheet  was  Max  Ehrmann's  Desiderata.  The 
reader  was  impressed  by  the  beauty  and 
wisdom  of  the  philosophy,  slipped  it 
into  his  pocket,  perhaps  put  it  in  his 
scrapbook,  made  copies  for  his  friends, 
handed  it  to  an  editor  .  .  .  but  why  go 
on? 

Indeed,  someone  "found"  Desiderata 
in  Old  Saint  Paul's  Church,  Baltimore. 

If  unraveling  the  mystery  had  been  a 
contest,  the  grand  prize  would  have  gone 
to  Mrs.  Reed,  who  has  been  active  in 
Methodist  women's  work  at  district  and 
conference  levels. 

It  has  been  a  long  and  interesting 
search,  but  there  is  more  to  it  than  edi- 
torial mixup  and  mystery  in  many  places. 
Among  other  things,  our  January  cover: 

1.  Seems  to  have  renewed  a  great  deal 
of  well-deserved  interest  in  the  work  of 
Max  Ehrmann,  Hoosier  poet  and  author. 

2.  Has  encouraged  Bruce  Humphries. 
Publishers,  to  reprint  The  Poems  of  Max 
Ehrmann  {Desiderata  included)  at  $4.50 
a  copy,  publication  scheduled  for  June  1. 

3.  Prompted  Ian  L  Robertson,  graphic 
arts  department,  Colby  College,  Water- 
ville,  Maine,  to  continue  making  Desid- 
erata reprints  suitable  for  framing  (antique 
type  on  special  heavy  paper)  at  a  nomi- 
nal fee  to  readers  who  send  in  their  re- 
quests. 

4.  And,  finally,  enabled  the  present 
rector  of  Old  Saint  Paul's  to  write,  al- 
most with  relief:  "I  am  glad  the  mystery 
of  Desiderata  is  solved.  I  began  receiving 
mail  about  this  four  years  ago  ...  I  must 
have  had  over  100  inquiries." 

Thank  vou,   Mrs.    Reed! — Your   Editors 
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Hard-Won  Hope 
Amid  Setbacks  .  .  . 


New  mood  in  the  South: 

Interracial  district  rally  at  Mobile, 

Ala.,  where  this  spring  6,000 

Negro  (Hid  white   Methodists  heard  (left) 

Bishops   Gerald   II.    Kennedy,    W. 

Kenneth   Goodson,   Marquis  L.   Harris. 


Central  Jurisdiction:  When  Will  It  Vanish? 


1  HIS  spring,  another  chunk  or  Methodism's  Cen- 
tral Jurisdiction — the  racial  glacier  created  as  an 
icy  compromise  at  the  unification  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  churches  in  1939 — is  breaking  off 
and  melting  away  into  the  denomination's  main- 
stream after  several  false  starts  and  a  period  of  thaw. 
In  May,  Negro  Methodists  in  Missouri  dissolved 
their  Central  West  Conference.  By  mid-June,  65 
predominantly  Negro  churches  with  about  10,000 
members  served  by  40  pastors  will  be  merged  with 
one  of  two  South  Central  Jurisdiction  annual  con- 
ferences. As  new  members  of  the  Missouri  East  or 
Missouri  West  Conference — depending  on  their  lo- 
cation in  the  state — former  Central  members  will 
enjoy  equal  status,  rights,  and  privileges. 

Where  We  Stand:  The  Missouri  merger,  though 
only  a  fragment,  marks  the  fourth  step  in  the  past 
two  years  toward  Methodism's  goal  of  eliminating 
its  racially  constituted  administrative  units  and  mov- 
ing toward  racial  inclusiveness.  In  the  summer  of 
1964,  the  Lexington  Conference  of  the  Central  Juris- 
diction was  dissolved  and  its  churches  and  people 
assigned  to  conferences  of  the  North  Central  Juris- 
diction. The  summer  of  1965  saw  the  dissolution 
and  incorporation  of  Central's  Washington  and  Del- 
aware Conferences  into  regional  conferences  of  the 
Northwestern  Jurisdiction. 

In  addition,  individual  Negro  congregations  have 
transferred  into  other  geographic  units  in  the  states 
of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado.  Two  Negro 
bishops  now  preside  over  predominantly  white  areas 
in  New  Jersey  and  Iowa.  Eight  Negro  district  super- 
intendents (half  of  them  below  the  Mason-Dixon 
line)  serve  mostly  white  districts,  and  at  least  two 
others  will  be  appointed  this  year. 

The  Central  glacier  has  melted,  for  the  most  part, 
around  the  easier  edges  of  a  hard  core  centered  in 
five  or  six  states  of  the  Deep  South.  The  Negro 
Methodist    structure   has    shrunk   by   678    churches 


and  135,000  lay  members.  Remaining  are  12  an- 
nual conferences  with  2,135  congregations  and  238,- 
000  members  in  nine  states  of  the  Southeastern 
Jurisdiction  and  four  in  the  South  Central. 

June  annual-conference  sessions  bring  cautious 
hope  that  action  may  be  taken  toward  early  trans- 
fer and  merger  of  Central's  North  Carolina-Virginia 
and  Tennessee-Kentucky  Conferences  with  the  eight 
white  conferences  they  overlap  in  the  middle  border 
states.  Florida  and  certain  segregated  conferences 
in  Oklahoma  and  Texas  might  take  action,  too. 

In  March,  advisory  councils  of  Central  and  South 
Central  kept  open  the  door  to  possible  mergers  by 
recommending  the  immediate  transfer  and  merger 
of  annual  conferences  where  it  is  mutually  agree- 
able. Also  suggested:  that  South  Central  enter  three- 
way  talks  with  Central  and  Southeastern  for  a  com- 
bined assault  on  the  problem. 

Southeastern  Encounter:  Negro  and  white  leaders 
in  the  Southeast  met  face-to-face  for  the  first  time 
last  December  in  Atlanta.  The  encounter  between 
the  two  jurisdictional  advisory  groups  ended  on  a 
hopeful  note,  with  a  joint  committee  assigned  to 
frame  a  common  resolution  to  present  to  upcoming 
annual  conference  sessions.  The  idea  was  to  imple- 
ment steps  one  and  two  of  Methodist  Constitutional 
Amendment  IX,  calling  for  elimination  of  the  Cen- 
tral Jurisdiction. 

The  hang-up  came  at  a  second  meeting  in  Febru- 
ary. Representatives  of  both  jurisdictions  gave  the 
green  light  to  step  one,  the  inclusion  of  Negro  an- 
nual conferences  in  the  geographical  jurisdiction. 
But  the  advisory  groups  deadlocked  on  step  two,  a 
deadline  or  target  date  for  the  final  merger  of  Negro 
and  white  annual  conferences.  Negotiations  ground 
to  a  halt  after  two  full  days  of  tense  debate  resulted 
in  seven  torpedoed  compromise  resolutions. 

Negro  leaders  requested  a  target  date  of  1968 — at 
latest,  1972 — for  step  two  in  the  Southeastern  Juris- 
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diction.  Tlicy  contended  that  a  plan 
of  transfer  without  some  schedule  for 
mergers  "removes  the  symbol  but 
does  little  about  the  sickness  of  segre- 
gation." The  Central  Jurisdiction  is  a 
visible,  structural  manifestation  of  the 
church's  racial  problem.  Negro  lead- 
ers fear  that  Methodism  might  relax 
its  race-relations  efforts  if  no  longer 
confronted   by   that   structure. 

Southeastern  leaders,  standing 
staunchly  on  the  principle  of  volun- 
tarism recommended  by  General  Con- 
ference, balked  at  setting  a  firm 
target  date.  They  maintained  that 
some  border  states — Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia, and  North  Carolina — seemed 
on  the  verge  of  transferring  and 
merging  in  one  giant  step,  but  states 
farther  south  wanted  to  delay  step 
two  until  mutually  agreed  upon  by 
both  Negro  and  white  annual  con- 
ferences. Dr.  R.  Lawrence  Dill,  Jr.,  of 
Anniston,  Ala.,  head  of  the  South- 
eastern advisory  group,  said  he  could 
"understand  why  other  sections  have 
felt  we  [the  South]  were  delaying, 
but  we  have  had  to  avoid  leaving  our 
people  behind." 

Trust  and  Time:  White  leaders 
thus  asked  for  trust  and  more  time 
to  clear  the  way.  Negro  leaders  felt 
that  their  timetable  gave  time  enough 
and  wondered  if  their  white  brethren 
were  accurately  gauging  their  sec- 
tion's mood  for  acceptance.  Dr.  John 
H.  Graham  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Cen- 
tral's advisory  team  chairman,  argued 
that  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
school  integration  "has  been  accepted 
with  less  friction  than  the  seasoned 
pessimist  would  dare  to  admit." 

The  deadlock  at  Atlanta  typifies 
the  "advance  two  steps,  slip  back 
one"  pace  that  has  nagged  much  of 
Methodism's  integration  progress. 
Both  advisory  groups  still  may  make 
recommendations  to  their  annual  con- 
ferences this  spring,  and  some  indi- 
vidual conferences  could  vote  on 
combined  transfer-merger  resolutions 
patterned  after  the  Missouri  mergers. 

In  a  key  decision  last  December, 
the  Methodist  Judicial  Council  ruled, 
in  a  five  to  four  decision,  that  the 
Missouri  mergers  were  valid  as  part 
of  a  "transfer  package."  In  a  separate 
decision,  the  church's  nine-man  "su- 
preme court"  held  that  Negro  and 
white  conferences  in  the  Southeast 
can  follow  a  similar  procedure  with- 
out jurisdictional  conference  ap- 
proval, if  merger  occurs  simultaneous 
with  transfer  and  has  approval  by 
two-thirds  of  annual  conference  mem- 
bers in  the  two  jurisdictions. 

One  alternative  to  speed  Central's 
elimination  would  be  a  Constitutional 
amendment  with  a  firm  timetable. 
Leonard  Slut/.,  Cincinnati  attorney 
and  chairman  of  the  Methodist  Com- 


mission on  Interjurisdictional  Rela- 
tions, is  concerned  that  the  special 
1966  General  Conference  might  de- 
cide to  "take  the  bit  in  its  teeth"  un- 
less some  significant  development 
breaks  the  Central-Southeastern  dead- 
lock this  summer.  Slutz  personally 
thinks  more  can  be  accomplished  by 
annual-conference  and  jurisdiction- 
level  negotiations  than  by  what  might 
be  hasty  General  Conference  action. 

Neither  Central  nor  Southeastern 
leaders  are  inclined  to  think  the  total 
church  would  risk  the  showdown  of  a 
"get  tough"  Constitutional  amend- 
ment. One  points  out  that  the  church 
has  no  troops  to  enforce  its  decisions 
— only  "moral  persuasion." 

There  is  one  deadline,  of  sorts. 
If  the  Central  Jurisdiction  is  not  dis- 
solved by  September,  1967,  the  Com- 
mission on  Interjurisdictional  Rela- 
tions has  been  directed  to  draft  a 
report  to  the  1968  General  Confer- 
ence on  a  plan  of  termination. 

The  Big  Question:  When  will  the 
Central  Jurisdiction  disappear?  How 
near  is  the  reality  of  an  inclusive 
Methodism?  Answers  are  available  to 
reinforce  almost  any  opinion,  and 
even  the  most  honest  and  objective 
conclusions  are  open  to  qualifications 
and  exceptions. 

Fact:  The  Methodist  Church  now 
is  the  only  Protestant  church  with  a 
national  constituency  and  substantial 
Negro  membership.  While  it  has  a 
segregated  structure,  no  church  en- 
courages racial  inclusiveness  more 
vigorously.  The  Discipline  clearly 
states:  "All  persons,  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  national  origin,  or  eco- 
nomic condition,  shall  be  eligible  to 
attend  its  [Methodist]  worship  ser- 
vices, to  participate  in  its  programs, 
and  ...  to  be  admitted  into  its  mem- 
bership anywhere  in  any  local  church 
in  the  connection." 

Fact:  Methodists  have  moved  far 
slower  in  desegregating  their  churches 
than  have  schools,  labor  organiza- 
tions, sports,  government,  and  public 
facilities.  Yet  the  only  fair  way  to 
measure  progress  is  against  the  size 
and  acuteness  of  the  problem.  Has 
any  church  anywhere  been  called  on 
to  change  so  much  so  soon? 

The  Central  Christian  Advocate. 
Central  Jurisdiction  journal,  recently 
editorialized:  "Compared  with  the 
[social  justice]  achievements  of  so- 
ciety in  general,  the  results  will  de- 
pict the  church  as  occupying  a  lag- 
ging position."  But  Ebony,  Amenta's 
largest  Negro  magazine,  said  in  Jan- 
uary: "In  recent  months  .  .  .  The 
Methodist  Church  has  conducted  a 
surprisingly  vigorous  drive  for  inte- 
gration and  other  Protestants  are  fol- 
lowing suit." 

Unfortunately,    the    Central    Juris- 


diction's demise  does  not  ensure  a 
truly  inclusive  church.  The  Central 
question  of  itself  is  a  legal,  structural 
issue  which  stirs  bishops  and  min- 
isters but  leaves  laymen  cold.  Clergy 
of  both  races  see  Central's  dissolution 
as  a  Christian  imperative,  but  also  in 
terms  of  appointments,  minimum  sal- 
ary, pension  rates,  and  representation 
on  boards  and  agencies. 

Bishop  Charles  F.  Golden  of  Nash- 
ville, one  of  three  remaining  active 
Central  bishops,  predicts  that  while 
the  South  may  be  slower  than  other 
sections  in  voting  organizational 
changes,  it  may  move  faster  and  far- 
ther toward  inclusiveness  at  all  levels. 

Unpublicized  Progress:  All  but  the 

blindly  bigoted  admit  the  church  in 
the  South  has  moved  ahead  despite 
well-publicized  blunders.  Francis  B. 
Stevens,  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  says  that 
"whenever  we  make  progress,  it's  like 
pulling  teeth — some  blood  is  shed 
and  there's  a  lot  of  soreness."  In  Jan- 
uary, Galloway  Memorial  Methodist 
Church  in  Jackson — one  of  the  most 
racially  "tense  in  the  South — decided 
to  admit  all  comers  to  worship. 

Two  districts  in  northern  Alabama 
are  holding  regular  "encounters"  be- 
tween laymen  of  both  races.  White 
and  Negro  ministers'  groups  merged 
in  Atlanta.  Wesley  Foundations  at 
South  Carolina  schools  are  integrated. 

In  Virginia,  Kentucky.  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  and  Florida,  there  al- 
so has  been  a  growing  number  of 
contacts  between  Negro  and  white 
Methodists.  Throughout  the  South- 
east, there  have  been  joint  confer- 
ence board  and  agency  meetings,  pul- 
pit and  choir  exchanges,  interracial 
rallies  and  revivals,  leadership-train- 
ing schools  on  a  biracial  basis  for 
workers  in  Christian  education  and 
social  concerns,  and  integrated  meet- 
ings of  youth,  women,  and  men's 
groups.  Virtually  all  Methodist  col- 
leges are  open  to  Negroes,  as  are 
most  church  hospitals  and  homes. 

Admittedly,  these  efforts  are  only 
tokens  in  relation  to  the  total  need, 
but  they  suggest  what  is  possible. 

The  Central  Jurisdiction  will  go. 
Probably  not  as  soon  as  the  go-go 
liberal  insists,  but  certainly  sooner 
than  the  status-quo  conservative 
would  prefer.  To  achieve  a  truly  in- 
clusive Methodism,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  guess  that  the  gradualist,  the 
compromiser,  and  the  peacemaker — 
though  scorned  by  civil  rights  cru- 
sader and  cross-burning  racist  alike — 
will,  in  the  end,  quietly  overcome.  □ 

Collegians  Help  Hanover  Boys 

Typical  of  the  countless  Methodist 
college  students  who  fan  out  weekly 
from  campuses  to  serve  in  local 
churches  and  social-work  projects  are 
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Danny  Williams,  student  at  Randolph- 
Macon  College  in  Ashland,  Ya..  listens 
carefully  to  a  question  in  the  church- 
school  class  he  teaches  at  nearby 
Hanover  School  for  Boys.  The  young- 
sters shed  their  shoes  to  keep  the 
room     clean     for     Sunday      visitors. 

12  young  men  at  Randolph-Macon 
College  in  Ashland,  Va. 

Each  Sunday  morning,  the  students 
hoard  an  old  Army  bus  and  rumble  10 
miles  to  the  Hanover  County  School 
for  Boys.  There,  they  conduct  church- 
school  classes,  Bible  study,  and  devo- 
tions, and  share  experiences  with  370 
orphan  and  delinquent  youngsters. 

Richard  B.  Peacock,  senior  biology 
major  from  Fairfax,  Va.,  leads  this 
year's  team  (the  project  is  now  in  its 
fifth  year).  He  shrugs  off  any  compli- 
cated reason  for  his  interest  in  the 
underprivileged  boys,  and  says  he  just 
gets  a  kick  from  trying  to  help  some- 
one. 

Danny  Williams,  a  junior  premedi- 
cal  student  from  Westfield,  N.J.,  elab- 
orates a  bit:  "At  Randolph-Macon, 
we're  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
of  nonadversity.  I  feel  the  many  prob- 
lems we  see  at  Hanover  School  help 
us  to  better  understand  human  na- 
ture." 

Randolph-Macon  College,  chartered 
by  Virginia  in  1830,  is  among  the 
oldest  Methodist-related  schools  in 
America. 

Chaplain  Buildup  Continues 

Reflecting  the  military  build-up  in 
Viet  Nam,  39  Methodist  chaplains 
now  are  on  duty  there,  reports  Dr. 
John  R.  McLaughlin,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  denomination's  Commis- 
sion on  Chaplains  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dr.  McLaughlin  visited  many  of 
the  chaplains  serving  in  the  war-torn 
nation  on  a  recent  month-long  tour 
of  Asia.    Ninety-seven  of  more   than 


500  Methodist  military  chaplains  are 
on  assignment  in  the  Far  East. 

At  its  March  meeting,  1 1 » *  -  commis 
sion  endorsed  48  candidates  For  active 
duty  with  the  Army,  N.i\y,  and  An 
Force,  and  approved  another  48  I'M 
military  reserve  service  or  for  assign 
ment  to  the  Veterans  Administration 
and  other  institutions. 

The  increase  in  military  chaplains, 

largest    since   the    Korean   conflict,   has 

generally    met    the    armed    services' 

quota  of  50  additional  Methodist 
chaplains  announced  last  summer. 
Quotas  were  raised  again  early  this 
\ear,  however. 

Elect  WMC  Staff  Bearers 

Bishop  F.  Gerald  Ensley  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  was  chosen  president  as 
officers  of  the  American  Section  of  the 
World  Methodist  Council  were  elected 
at  an  executive  committee  meeting  of 
the  body  in  Philadelphia. 

The  new  president  will  begin  a 
five-year  term  on  August  26,  closing 
day  of  the  World  Methodist  Confer- 
ence in  London.  He  will  succeed 
Bishop  Paul  E.  Martin  of  Houston, 
Texas. 

The  meeting's  agenda  was  crowded 
with  reports  on  arrangements  and  pro- 
gram details  of  the  coming  World 
Methodist  Council  and  Conference, 
and  several  related  meetings.  Among 
them  were  the  World  Federation  of 
Methodist  Women,  the  World  Family 
Life  Conference,  and  the  World  Meth- 
odist Youth  Conference. 

Evangelism:  On  the  Beach 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  year, 
the  Rev.  Ed  Beck  led  an  interde- 
nominational team  to  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.,  to  "create  conditions  in  which 
God  will  reveal  himself"  to  merrymak- 
ing college  students  on  spring  vaca- 
tion during  Holy  Week. 

A  staff  member  of  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Evangelism,  Mr.  Beck  said 
the  team  tried  in  the  carnival-like 
atmosphere  to  confront  many  of  the 
100,000  collegians  with  what  Good 
Friday  and  Easter  can  really  mean. 

The  70-member  unusual  evangelism 
team  conducted  "poolside  chats"  at 
motels,  caravaned  up  and  down  the 
beach  with  entertainment  and  athletic 
demonstrations,  visited  three  young 
adult  "nightclubs,"  and  held  a  Gali- 
lean beach  service.  The  freewheeling 
program  ran  20  hours  a  day  for  five 
days. 

A  popular  hangout  this  year  was 
the  "coffee  tent"  which  featured  im- 
provised entertainment,  showings  of 
the  film  Parable,  and  informal  discus- 
sions among  students,  theologians,  and 
others. 

The  Daytona  Beach  team  included 
Vonda  Kay  Van  Dyke,  Miss  America 
of  1965;  professional  football  players 
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NEW  RESEARCH  CONFIRMS 

CREAM  OF  RICE  STILL  THE  MOST 

DIGESTIBLE  TYPE  OF  CEREAL. 

New  research  confirms  what  we've  been 
saying  all  along— Cream  of  RICE  is  eas- 
ier to  digest  than  any  other  type  of  ce- 
real. And  now  we  also  know  it  causes 
less  stomach  acid  than  any  other  type 
of  cereal.  These  facts  were  established 
in  a  new  medical  research  study  based 
on  a  series  of  clinical  comparison  tests 
between  Cream  of  RICE  and  leading 
oat,  wheat,  corn  and  barley  cereals. 
No  wonder  doctors  put  it  on  special 
diets  and  even  recommend  it  for  ba- 
bies. Furthermore,  Cream  of  RICE  pro- 
vides rich  vitamin-mineral  nutritional 
support  and  quick  energy. 

Cream  of  RICE  has  eliminated  many 
allergy-producing  substances  and  is 
good  for  many  people  who  are  allergy- 
susceptible. 

And  Cream  of  RICE  gives  you  full, 
delicious  cereal  flavor  every  time. It's 
a  real  taste  treat  for  anyone. 
FREE  RECIPE  BOOK!  "How  To  Make  A 
Special  Diet  Taste  ExtraSpecial!"  Write 
to:  Cream  of  RICE,  Dept.  TG66,  West 
Chester,  Penna.       19380 

TASTES  SO  GOOD  AND  SO  GOOD  FOR  YOU 
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Toward  an  Interfaith 

Consensus 

on  Peace 


1  HE  FIRST  National  Interreli- 
gious  Conference  on  Peace  ended 
with  its  job  far  from  done. 

After  three  intensive  days  of 
talks  this  spring  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  300  participants  agreed 
that  both  a  world  conference  and  a 
more  official  national  conference  of 
religious  leaders  are  needed  to 
delve  deeply  into  the  issues  of 
peace.  However,  no  plans  for  fu- 
ture meetings  have  yet  been  an- 
nounced. 

Many  conferees  thought  the  fact 
that  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic, 
Jewish,  and  Greek  Orthodox  be- 
lievers had  come  together  to  discuss 
the  subject  was  as  important  as 
what  they  said.  In  truth,  most  of 
their  stands  were  not  strikingly 
different  from  others  issued  by 
churchmen  on  world  affairs. 

Among  statements  adopted  by 
the  conference  was  one  that  said 
"much  of  the  discussion  involving 
our  nation's  posture  on  foreign 
policy,  and  especially  on  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam,  has  taken  place  with- 
out serious  probing  of  the  religious 
and  moral  issues  involved." 

The  sessions,  in  current  termi- 
nology, were  not  a  dialogue  be- 
tween "doves"  and  "hawks"  but 
more  a  discussion  among  doves  of 
differing  breeds. 

A  suggestion  that  pacifists  dom- 
inated the  conference  was  denied 
by  Herman  Will,  Jr.,  of  the  Meth- 
odist Roard  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns.  He  said  that  pacifists 
were  present  in  disproportionate 
numbers  because  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  conference,  but  that 
they  were  far  from  a  majority. 

Methodist  Rishop  John  Wesley 
Lord  of  Washington,  D.C.,  was  one 
of  six  cochairmen  (along  with  Ro- 
man Catholic,  Jewish,  Greek  Or- 
thodox, Unitarian-Universalist,  and 
Episcopal  leaders). 

He  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  meeting's  progress  toward  its 
avowed  goal  of  "a  religious  con- 
sensus on  complex  international 
peace  issues  and  the  laying  of  a 
foundation  for  interreligious  co- 
operation on  peace." 

Vice-President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey made  an  unscheduled  ap- 
pearance. "I  know  we  see  things 
differently,"  he  told  the  conferees, 
"but  I  have  respect  for  different 
points  of  view.  This  is  the  sacred 


right  of  dissent  we  are  fighting 
for." 

President  Johnson  sent  a  message 
asking  for  co-operation  in  building 
peace  and  in  controlling  "the  dead- 
liest of  microbes — man's  capacity 
for  hatred,  his  penchant  for  vio- 
lence." 

The  conference's  official  declara- 
tion, adopted  overwhelmingly,  rec- 
ognized Viet  Nam  as  the  most 
perilous  current  problem.  It  asked 
that  the  President: 

•  Consider  an  immediate  halt  in 
the  bombings,  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  there  cannot  be  a  satis- 
factory military  solution,  and  avoid 
military  escalation. 

•  Pursue  every  possible  avenue 
of  negotiations  and  agree  to  in- 
clude the  National  Liberation  Front 
among  the  Viet  Nam  negotiators. 

•  Provide  early  opportunity  for 
the  Vietnamese  to  choose  their  own 
government  by  ballot. 

Among  the  recommendations 
voted  by  the  participants  was  one 
that  urged  the  United  States  to 
show  that  it  is  a  friend  of  the  social 
change  needed  in  many  societies 
"even  in  the  face  of  the  risk  that 
revolutionary  movements  may  come 
under  communist   control." 

They  rejected  the  theory  that 
the  U.S.  must  be  the  implacable 
foe  of  all  forms  of  communism 
everywhere,  as  well  as  the  theory 
that  the  U.S.  has  an  unqualified 
right  to  intervene  militarily  in  any 
country  where  there  is  danger  of 
communist  revolution. 

The  recommendation  asserted 
that  "we  must  never  hesitate  to 
disagree  vigorously  with  our  gov- 
ernment when  it  appears  to  violate 
religious  ethics,  or  to  support  it 
when  we  believe  its  policies  are 
right." 

The  conferees  called  for  com- 
munication with  Communist  China 
to  overcome  "dangerous"  igno- 
rance, and  recommended  that  Com- 
munist China  be  recognized  diplo- 
matically and  admitted  to  the  UN. 

Roman  Catholic  Rishop  John  J. 
Wright  of  Pittsburgh,  in  a  closing 
address,  said  the  National  Inter- 
religious Conference  on  Peace  was 
not  intended  "to  second-guess  the 
diplomats  or  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  heads  of  state  but  to  do  our 
own  job  as  spokesmen  for  religion." 
— Winston  H.  Taylor 


Rill  Wade  and  Raymond  Rerry;  col- 
lege gridiron  and  basketball  stars 
Steve  Sloan  and  Cazzie  Russell;  jazz 
musicians,  folk  singers,  campus  min- 
isters, and  at  least  one  psychiatrist. 

The  Easter  week  beach  ministry  is 
the  only  one  of  its  kind,  according  to 
Mr.  Reck,  and  is  under  the  auspices 
of  Daytona  Reach's  city  council, 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  local 
ministerial  alliance. 

TRAFCO  Unit  to  New  York 

The  radio  and  television  division  of 
the  Methodist  Television,  Radio,  and 
Film  Commission  (TRAFCO)  will 
move  from  Nashville  to  the  New  York 
area  not  later  than  1968. 

Intended  to  place  the  unit  near  the 
nerve  center  of  the  nation's  communi- 
cations, the  move  was  authorized  at 
TRAFCO's  recent  annual  meeting  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  At  the  same  time,  com- 
mission members  approved  first  steps 
toward  acquiring  additional  property 
for  further  development  of  its  Nash- 
ville headquarters.  TRAFCO  already 
has  branch  offices  in  New  York  City 
and  Hollywood. 

Reviewing  progress  in  1965,  Dr. 
Harry  C.  Spencer,  commission  general 
secretary,  reported  dramatic  growth 
in  use  of  audio-visuals.  Last  year. 
TRAFCO  produced  more  than  66,000 
audio-visual  units — records,  filmstrips, 
and  motion  pictures.  In  addition,  The 
Methodist  Publishing  House  sold  79,- 
000  audio-visual  units,  many  of  them 
TRAFCO  produced. 

Special  tribute  was  paid  to  Dr. 
James  W.  Sells  of  Atlanta,  for  pro- 
ducing the  Methodist  segment  of  The 
Protestant  Hour  radio  program  since 
its  inception  20  years  ago.  He  is  an 
executive  secretary  of  the  Southeast- 
ern Jurisdictional  Council. 

Schools  Form  Alliances 

Four  Methodist  schools  in  the  Mid- 
west have  thrown  their  support  be- 
hind two  separate  ecumenical  experi- 
ments aimed  at  strengthening  higher 
education  for  undergraduates  and  ad- 
vanced seminary  students. 

In  one  venture,  two  Roman  Cath- 
olic colleges  have  joined  diree  Meth- 
odist and  seven  other  Protestant 
institutions  in  the  Central  States  Col- 
lege Association.  The  Methodist-re- 
lated schools  are  Illinois  Wesleyan  at 
Rloomington,  111.,  MacMurray  College 
at  Jacksonville,  111.;  and  Simpson  Col- 
lege at  Indianola,  Iowa. 

The  colleges,  in  six  states,  envision 
close  co-ordination  of  school  calendars; 
faculty  appointments;  free  movement 
of  teachers  and  students  among 
campuses  for  specific  courses,  work- 
shops, and  fine  arts  activities;  and  co- 
operative field  research  projects  and 
study  abroad. 

In  a  similar  venture,  Garrett  Theo- 
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Stand  where  the  shepherds  stood  in  Bethlehem 


This  is  the  little  town  of  Bethlehem, 
seeming  as  still  and  as  dreamlessly  sleep- 
ing as  it  seems  when  we  hear  the  carol. 
You  are  standing  in  the  fields  where  the 
shepherds  watched.  Nearby,  in  the  Church 
of  the  Nativity,  the  site  of  Our  Lord's  birth 
is  marked  by  a  simple  star. 

Ruth  followed  the  reapers  in  these 
fields.  Not  far  away  lies  Hebron  where 
Abraham  pitched  his  tents... and  Jericho, 
where  Joshua  fought  his  battle... and  old 


Jerusalem,  the  holiest  city  in  Christendom, 
overlooking  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane 
and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Religious  his- 
tory was  cradled  in  Jordan— and  remains 
for  you  to  walk  through,  today. 

At  the  same  time,  Jordan  is  a  modern 
land  of  happy  people... who  like  Ameri- 
cans. You  can  spend  your  day  living 
twenty  centuries  ago,  and  relax  at  night 
in  a  first-class  hotel.  Prices  are  low.  And 
English  is  the  "second  language." 


HISTORIC 


JORDAN 


You  can  reach  Jordan  in  just  a  few  short 
hours  by  plane  from  Europe's  capitals. 
Or  you  can  go  by  ship  to  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean.  Plan  your  trip  of  a  life- 
time now  to  historic  Jordan,  The  Holy 
Land.  You  will  never  forget  it. 

For  free  Jordan  folders,  complete  with  illustra- 
tions, maps,  and  suggested  tours,  write  Jordan 
Travel  Information,  Box  T-66,  530  Fifth  Avenue, 
N.Y.  36,  N.Y.,  Tel:  PL  5-3431  (Code  212).  Or  see 
your  travel  agent. 

THE  HOLY  LAND 
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Rooms  or  suites 
. . .  Daily  Chape/ 
Services . . . 
Freshwater  Poof 
and  Ocean  Beach 
.. .  Citrus  Bar. . . 
No  alcohol  served. 
Phone  for 
reservations  or 
write  for  color 
brochure: 
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THE  NEW 


Dr.  Ralph  W.  Mitchell. 
Managing  Director 


4^        TERRACE     %C  gtWlL  KoteC- 

Directly  on  the  Ocean  at  87th  Street 
Miami  Beach,  Florida  /  Phone:  866-573! 


Enjoy  our 
low  summer  rates 


OFFICIAL  PLATES 


Plate   No.    3    Black 

An  Announcement  By  Your 

Association  of 
Methodist  Historical  Societies 

A  set  of  fine  quality  10  inch  ceramic  plates, 
commemorating  200  years  of  Methodism  in 
America  is  now  available.  Plates  No.  1  &  2 
(Blue  Green):  Shrines  of  early  American  Meth- 
odism, with  a  paragraph  about  each  building 
On  the  reverse  side.  Plate  No.  3  (Traditional 
Black):  Individuals  who  devoted  their  lives  to 
early  American  Methodism.  These  plates  were 
made  for  the  Society  by  Kettlcsprings  Kilns  of 
Alliance,  Ohio.  William  L.  May  is  the  author- 
ized distributor.  .   .  . 


i  WILLIAM   L.   MAY 

i  5917   ISLAND   DRIVE,  LAKE  CABLE 

i  CANTON,   OHIO  44718 

i  $8.50  per   set  of  3   postpaid 

i  $3.00   for    1    Plate   postpaid 

1       Please   enclose   check   and   allow    10   days    for 

1  shipment. 

1  Indicate   your    choice    in    space    provided 

1  SET  □     PLATE   1  □     PLATE  2  □     PLATE  3  □ 

1  NAME    

I 

1  STREET 

i 

1  CITY  


STATE 


logical  Seminary  at  Evanston,  111.,  has 
joined  three  other  Chicago  area  Prot- 
estant seminaries  to  form  the  Chicago 
Institute  for  Advanced  Theological 
Studies. 

Reciprocal  sharing  of  faculty  and 
library  resources  at  the  four  schools  is 
designed  to  encourage  ecumenical  en- 
counter and  permit  student  exposure 
to  outstanding  authorities  in  various 
fields  at  the  doctoral  level. 

Heretofore,  says  Methodist  Bishop 
Thomas  M.  Pryor  of  Chicago,  "a  stu- 
dent might  spend  three  or  more  years 
in  the  Chicago  area  without  an  inti- 
mate face-to-face  contact  with  a  pro- 
fessor whose  books  he  has  read  for 
many  years,  simply  because  there  was 
no  easy  method  of  spanning  seminary 
boundaries." 

Retired  Bishops  Die 

Two  retired  Methodist  bishops — 
one  an  American,  the  other  Brazilian 
— died  recently,  both  after  long 
periods  of  illness. 

Bishop  Alexander  P.  Shaw,  86, 
succumbed  in  Los  Angeles  March  7. 
A  native  of  Abbeville,  Miss.,  he  was 
elected  to  the  episcopacy  after  an 
editorship  of  the  former  Southwestern 
Christian  Advocate,  and  serving  pas- 
torates in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  Arkansas,  and  California.  Be- 
fore retirement  in  1956,  he  presided 
over  the  West  Texas  and  Texas  Con- 
ferences of  the  Central  Jurisdiction. 

In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  death  claimed 
Bishop  Cesar  Dacorso  Filho,  75,  on 
February  15.  Elected  in  1934,  he  was 
the  first  native  bishop  of  the  now  au- 
tonomous Methodist  Church  of  Brazil. 
Bishop  Dacorso  declined  election  to  a 
sixth  term  in  1955  to  return  to  the 
pastorate.  He  retired  in  1960. 

Student  Projects  Set 

About  150  Methodist  college  stu- 
dents will  devote  most  of  this  summer 
to  eight  service  projects — one  of  them 
aimed  at  improving  literacy  in  Ja- 
maica, British  West  Indies. 

Volunteers  for  projects  in  the  United 
States  will  serve  inner-city  situations 
and  get  to  know  the  ghettos  of  New 
York  City;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  New 
Orleans,  La.;  and  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Two  other  projects  will  concen- 
trate on  community  organization  and 
civil  rights  activities  in  Mississippi 
and  suburban  Morris  County,  N.J.  In 
addition,  a  work-and-study  project  in 
urban  affairs  is  set  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Student  volunteers  pay  their  trans- 
portation costs,  plus  a  $25  activities 
fee  (except  for  the  Mississippi  proj- 
ect). Food  and  housing  are  provided. 

The  Methodist  Student  Movement 
sponsors  the  service  opportunities  in 
co-operation  with  the  Methodist 
Boards    of    Education,    Missions,    and 


Miss  Layona  Glenn,  retired  Methodist 
missionary  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  enjoys 
a  joke  with  President  Johnson  at  the 
White  House  after  celebrating  her 
100th  birthday.  She  recently  returned 
from  a  visit  to  mission  stations  in 
Brazil,  where  she  served  from  1894 
until  retiring  in  1934.  "Kid  brother" 
M.    T.    Glenn,   79,   accompanied   her. 

Christian  Social  Concerns.  Seven  of 
the  projects  this  summer  start  June  19 
and  end  August  15.  The  Washington 

project,  an  exception,  continues  until 
August  26. 

German  Methodists  Rebuild 

East  German  Methodists  now  have 
rebuilt  all  but  two  worship  centers 
destroyed  or  damaged  in  World  War 
II.  In  addition,  30  new  churches  and 
several  charitable  institutions  have 
been  dedicated  since   1945. 

Headed  by  Bishop  Friedrich  Wun- 
derlich  of  West  Germain-,  German 
Methodists  now  number  more  than 
100,000 — about  40  percent  of  them 
in  the  Soviet  Zone.  The  church  has 
1,000  parishes  served  by  330  pastors 
and  some  1.500  lay  preachers,  of 
whom  1,000  are  active  in  East  Ger- 
many. 

It  maintains  13  hospitals.  3  deacon- 
ess motherhouses  with  1,200  nurses, 
and  2  seminaries,  one  of  which  is  lo- 
cated in  the  Eastern  zone. 

Proposes  Low-Income  Housing 
Methodist     Bishop     Frederick     B. 

Newell  of  the  Pittsburgh  Area  has 
proposed  that  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  groups  undertake  a  housing 
project  for  low-income  families  in 
Pittsburgh,  with  partial  federal  gov- 
ernment financing. 

Such  a  project,  Bishop  Newell  told 
100  clergymen  attending  a  recent  in- 
ter! a ith  retreat,  "would  say  to  the 
world  that  we  are  concerned  and  are 
ready  to  act  together  to  meet  human 
needs." 

Also  participating  in  the  retreat, 
held  at  a  Catholic  monastery  in  Pitts- 
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burgh,  were  Episcopal  Bishop  Austin 
Pardue  and  Catholic  Bishop  John  J. 
Wright. 

Chile  Favors  World  Church 

The  Chile  Annual  Conference  has 
unanimously  endorsed  the  establish- 
ment oi  an  international  Methodist 
Church  at  its  annual  meeting  in  San- 
tiago. 

The  vote  will  help  guide  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Structure  of  Method 
ism  Overseas,  which  has  proposed 
three  alternatives:  keep  the  present 
Central  Conference  structure  hut 
modify  it  as  needed;  encourage  au- 
tonomous church  status,  probably 
looking  toward  united  churches;  or, 
develop  a  worldwide  Methodist  con- 
ference of  churches. 

Statistical  reports  showed  that  in 
1965  Methodist  membership  in  Chile 
topped  the  5,000  mark  tor  the  first 
time,  with  some  2,500  preparatory 
members. 

Chilean  Bishop  Pedro  Zottele  pre- 
sided over  the  66th  session.  Harold 
Spann,  Methodist  pastor  at  San  Au- 
gustine, Texas,  was  a  key  speaker. 

Leisure  Hall  for  Oldsters 

Instead  of  shivering  on  main-street 
benches  in  Laurens,  Iowa,  this  past 
winter,  a  group  of  older  men  found 
a  place  to  spend  their  leisure  hours  in 
the  more  cozy  atmosphere  of  a  "Time 
to  Spare"  Center. 

Every  afternoon  except  Sunday,  8 
to  14  senior  citizens  drop  in  at  the 
storefront  center  to  watch  television, 
read,  play  table  games,  or  brew  coffee 
and  pop  corn  in  the  kitchen. 

The  project  got  underway  last  fall 


CENTURY  CLUB 

Among  six  new  members  of 
the  Century  Club  tliis  month  is 
a  retired  missionary  from  Geor- 
gia who  demonstrated  her  spry- 
ness  with  several  "toe  touches" 
— part  of  her  daily  routine — at 
the    White    House.    They    are: 

Mrs.  Jane  Carnahan,  100,  War- 
ren,   Ohio. 

Mrs.  Nettie  Derryberry,  100, 
Clinton,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Jennie  B.  Eells,  100, 
Cmaha,  Nebr. 

Miss  Layona  Glenn,  100,  At- 
lanta, Ca. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Ryall,  100,  Star 
City.    Ark. 

Silas  Vaultz,    100,   Slidell,  La. 

In  submitting  nominations  for 
the  Century  Club,  please  in- 
clude the  nominee's  present  ad- 
dress, date  of  birth,  name  of  the 
church  where  the  centenarian  is 
a  member,  and  its  location. 


when  members  ol  Laurens  Methodist 

Church     raised     the     question     as     to 

where  the  oldsters  might  gather  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  Methodist  men 
raised  money  lor  rent  and  pitched   in 

themselves    to    help    redecorate    the 

three-room      center.      Other      I, aniens 

churches  and  community  groups  help 
pro\ ide   refreshments,   transportation, 

and  SUpen  ision. 

"This  is  really  part  ol   our  church's 

mission,"   says   the   Rev.    Everett    E. 

Pencook,  pastor.  "We're  getting  the 
church  out  ol  its  walls  and  minister- 
ing to  the  community. 

Set  NCC-Catholic  Talks 

Formation  of  the  first  permanent, 
official  liaison  channel  between  U.S. 
Roman  Catholics  and  member  denom- 
inations of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  has  been  announced  by 
ecumenical  leaders. 

Representatives  of  Protestant,  An- 
glican, and  Orthodox  communions  in 
the  NCC  and  the  Catholic  Commis- 
sion for  Ecumenical  Affairs  will  meet 
in  late  May  or  early  June  to  probe 
matters  of  common  concern. 

Among  Methodists  on  a  36-member 
joint  "working  group"  are  Bishop 
James  K.  Mathews  of  Boston;  Dr. 
Willis  Tate,  president  of  Southern 
Methodist  University  in  Dallas;  and 
Dr.  Eugene  L.  Smith  of  New  York, 
executive  secretary  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  in  the  U.S. 

The  first  session's  agenda  has  not 
been  announced,  but  it  is  believed  the 
joint  group  might  immediately  delve 
into  such  issues  as  the  distribution  of 
public  funds  to  private  schools,  mixed 
marriage,  and  Baptism  practices. 
Other  possible  agenda  items:  Chris- 
tian peace  efforts,  common  prayer  and 
worship,  the  civil  rights  movement, 
co-operative  mission  project,  and  edu- 
cational materials. 

Cautious  Support  for  MUST 

After  lengthy  debate,  leaders  of 
five  key  Methodist  boards  have  given 
support  "in  principle"  to  the  Meth- 
odist United  Service  and  Training 
(MUST)  program  unveiled  early  this 
year  [see  A  MUST  for  Urban  Mission, 
April,  page  5]. 

The  action  came  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Interboard  Commis- 
sion on  the  Local  Church.  Its  sup- 
port of  the  urban  retraining  program 
for  clergy  and  laity  is  contingent  upon 
a  policy  board's  being  set  up  with 
staff  leaders  and  board  members  of 
commission  agencies. 

Approval  to  raise  an  estimated  $5,- 
835,000  to  finance  the  MUST  pro- 
gram through  Advance  Special  giving 
must  come  from  yet  another  church 
body. 

In    other   actions,    the   commission: 

•   Asked  Methodist  ecneral  boards 


For  a  deeper 
understanding 
of  the  events  of 
2,000  years  ago, 
there  is  a  tour. 
The  Holy  Land. 

For  centuries  people  have  visited 
the  land  oftheOld  and  the  New  Testa- 
ments. From  all  over  the  world  they 
come.  Searching  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  their  way  of  life.  It  is  with 
this  in  mind  that  HOAC  has  prepared 
the  Holy  Land  Tours. 

For  seventeen  days  you  can  walk 
the  pages  of  the  Bible.  Baalbek, 
Damascus,  Beirut,  Cairo,  Jerusalem, 
Galilee,  Nazareth,  Haifa,  Tel  Aviv, 
and  Athens. 

You  can  follow  the  way  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  on  the  "Street  Called 
Straight."  Visit  the  River  Jordan  and 
the  traditional  place  of  Jesus'  Bap- 
tism. See  the  Promised  Land  as  Moses 
first  saw  it,  from  the  Summit  of  Mount 
Nebo.  Meditate  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane.  Walk  the  Via  Dolorosa 
to  Calvary. 

Seven  departures  for  the  Holy  Land 
are  scheduled  between  April  and  Octo- 
ber, 1966.  The  price  is  $1,061*  from 
New  York.  Including  round-trip  jet 
air  fare,  all  land  transportation,  first 
class  hotels,  sightseeing  and  meals. 

More  information  and  free  bro- 
chures are  available  at  your  Travel 
Agent.  Or  just  mail  this  coupon. 

♦Price  based  on  14/21 -dav  midweek  economy  in- 
clusive lour  fare,  and  double  occupancy  in  hotels. 
Subject    to   Government    approval. 

British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation 

Dept.  BE-2S0A 

Box  No.  VC  10 

New  York,  N. Y.  1001 1     MU  7-1 600 

Please  send  me  your  free  brochure  on 
the  Holy  Land  Tours. 

Name 

S  tree  t 

City State 

Zip  Code 


My  Travel  Agent  is 

01-13 


AND  BOAC  CUNARD 

Services  operated  lor  BOAC  CUNARD  by  BOAC 
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T  CAN  be  a  tedious  thing  to 
know  in  May  what  you  will  be 
watching  on  television  next  winter 
— sort  of  like  knowing  your  dinner 
menus  for  the  next  year.  Still,  it  is 
good  to  know  that  some  items  will 
no  longer  be  served  up.  And  there 
is  always  the  anticipation  of  tastier 
replacements. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  sea- 
sons, I  am  shedding  no  tears  over 
cancellations.  (What  program  this 
year  was  worth  crying  over?)  A 
partial  list  of  departures: 

ABC— 12  O'Clock  High,  Legend 
of  Jesse  James,  Man  from  Shenan- 
doah, McHale's  Navy,  Patty  Duke, 
The  Flintstones,  Tammy,  The 
Addams  Family,  Honey  West, 
Jimmy  Dean,  Ben  Casey. 

CBS — Hazel,  The  Munsters, 
Smothers  Brothers,  Secret  Agent, 
My  Favorite  Martian. 

NBC— Hullabaloo,  Dr.  Kildare, 
John  Forsythe,  Hank,  Mr.  Boberts, 
Wackiest  Ship  in  the  Army. 

Several  ABC  shows  may  get  back 
into  the  schedule  by  fall,  but  it 
does  appear  that  we  shall  be  fresh 
out  of  doctors  and  monsters. 

ABC  tentatively  expects  to  have 
17  new  shows.  Among  them  are 
two  science-fiction  thrillers — The 
Invaders  and  Time  Tunnel  (neo- 
Alley  Oop) — along  with  westerns 
called  Bounders,  Long  Hunt  of 
April  Savage,  and  perhaps  Iron 
Horse.  Phyllis  Diller  will  be  haw- 
hawing  in  The  Pruitts  of  South- 
ampton. Love  on  a  Booftop  will 
bring  us  newlyweds  in  a  San  Fran- 
cisco walk-up. 

NBC,  meanwhile,  will  have  a 
young  man  from  the  Midwest  try- 
ing to  "find  himself"  in  a  New  York 
brownstone.  Also  prepare  yourself 
for  The  Monkces  (rock  'n'  roll), 
Girl  from  U.N.C.L.E.,  Occasional 
Wife  (supposedly  a  comedy),  Tar- 
zan,  and  T.II.E.  Cat. 

On  CBS,  Garry  Moore  will  be 
back,  and  Jackie  Gleason  will  en- 
ter a  new  incarnation  with  (of 
all  people)  Art  Carney.  CBS  also 
will  bring  us  an  additional  evening 
of  movies  (which,  depending  on 
the  titles,  may  not  be  such  a  bad 
idea).  Also  set  arc  Pistol  V  Petti- 
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coats  (Ann  Sheridan),  It's  About 
Time  (Joe  E.  Ross  and  Imogene 
Coca),  and  A  Family  Affair  (Sebas- 
tian Cabot). 

So  much  for  the  menu's  fats  and 
starches.  The  most  exciting  protein 
in  sight  is  ABC  Stage  66,  now 
scheduled  for  Wednesdays,  10  to 
11  p.m.,  EST,  starting  in  October. 
This  series  will  feature  works  by 
noted  writers,  composers,  directors, 
and  entertainers.  A  partial  schedule 
includes  A  Christmas  Memory  by 
Truman  Capote;  Dare  I  Weep, 
Dare  I  Mourn  by  John  LeCarre 
(of  Spy-Who-Came-in-From-the- 
Cold  fame);  Oscar  Wilde's  The 
Canterville  Ghost;  The  Kennedy 
Wit;  and  Bodgers  and  Hart  Today. 

Objective  of  the  series,  says 
ABC,  is  "to  present  originality  that 
will  constantly  search  for  the 
unique,"  a  goal  which  the  network 
concedes  may  not  be  reached 
every  week.  But  hopefully  Stage  66 
will  spearhead  "a  more  creative 
future  for  all  of  television." 

Meanwhile,  don't  overlook  these 
shows: 

May  19,  8:30-9:30  p.m.,  EDT, 
on  NBC — A  Funny  Thing  Hap- 
pened on  the  Way  to  the  White 
House,  a  satirical  and  musical  ex- 
amination of  American  politics, 
with  Jack  Paar. 

May  22,  4-5  p.m.,  EDT,  on  ABC 
— The  Big  Guy  (repeat). 

May  22,  6:30-7:30  p.m.,  EDT, 
on  CBS — The  Emmy  Awards. 

May  23,  10-11  p.m.,  EDT  on 
ABC — In  Search  of  Man  (repeat). 

May  29  and  June  5,  6:30-7:30 
p.m.,  EDT,  on  NBC— The  Age  of 
Kennedy,  the  late  president  and 
the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

June  3  and  June  10,  10-11  p.m., 
EDT,  on  CBS— Ages  of  Man  star- 
ring John  Gielgud  (repeat). 

June  8,  8:30-9  p.m.,  EDT  on 
CBS — Good  Grief,  Charlie  Brown, 
in  which  Charlie  Brown  loses  his 
1000th  baseball  game. 

June  12,  6:30-7  p.m.,  EDT.  on 
NBC— The  Bight  Wing,  dealing 
with  varieties  of  the  political  right. 

June  16,  10-11  p.m.,  EDT.  on 
ABC— The  Baffling  World  of 
ESP  (extrasensory  perception).    Q 


and  agencies  to  co-ordinate  their  in- 
fluence and  develop  programs  to 
"foster  racial  inclusiveness"  in  local 
churches. 

•  Reviewed  the  Racial  Witness  Re- 
lief Fund  set  up  to  assist  Methodists 
suffering  economic  loss  due  to  race- 
relations  activity.  Since  1964,  the  fund 
has  received  about  $25,000;  grants 
for  $4,130  were  approved  in  the  past 
10  months. 

•  Recommended  that  three  repre- 
sentatives of  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  Church  boards  be  invited  to 
sit  with  the  commission's  secretarial 
council,  an  executive  body. 

The  Interboard  Commission  also 
endorsed  the  Board  of  Education's 
new  older  youth-young  adult  minis- 
try, supported  the  development  of  a 
local-church  poverty-action  manual, 
and  voted  to  recommend  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  local  church  to 
the  special  session  of  the  General  Con- 
ference in  November. 

Jazz  Communion  Service 

A  Lenten  service  of  Holy  Commu- 
nion with  a  jazz  setting  packed  the 
sanctuary  at  Hennepin  Avenue  Meth- 
odist  Church   in   Minneapolis,   Minn. 

Lalo  Schifrin's  Jazz  Suite  on  the 
Mass  Texts  was  performed  by  the 
Paul  Horn  jazz  quintet,  the  church's 
choir,  and  members  of  the  Minne- 
apolis S\-mphony  Orchestra. 

Dr.  Chester  Pennington,  pastor,  ad- 
mitted that  many  among  the  overflow 
crowd  of  3,000  came  in  curiosity.  But 
when  he  invited  them  to  receive  Com- 
munion, about  2,000  persons  accepted 
the  Sacrament.  The  jazz  group  im- 
provised throughout. 

The  Minneapolis  Star  music  critic 
wrote:  "Part  of  the  uniqueness  of  the 
performance  was  in  its  integration 
with  a  church  service,  the  music  not 
taking  'starring'  position  as  at  a  secu- 
lar concert  but  lending  itself  with  due 
humility — but  with  fine  creative  thrust 
— to  the  religious  ceremony." 

First  Aboriginal  Minister 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Australian  Methodist  Church,  an 
Aborigine  will  be  ordained  a  minister 
in  October,  1966. 

Lazarus  Lami  Lami  was  chosen  for 
ordination  by  the  Board  of  Missions 
because  of  his  long  and  faithful  ser- 
vice to  the  church  and  the  part  he 
has  played  in  the  development  of  work 
among  the  Aborigines.  He  will  be  or- 
dained by  the  South  Australian  Con- 
ference. 

Mr.  Lami  Lami  is  a  carpenter  and 
pastor  at  a  mission  station  off  the 
Northern  Territory  mainland,  where 
he  will  continue  to  work  among  his 
people.  His  ordination  is  expected  to 
be  an  incentive  to  other  Aborigines 
who  are  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
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May-Lin  lives  in  this  one-room  shack 
in  Hong  Kong,  sharing  floor  space  with 
ten  other  refugees.  She  still  cries  when 
she  thinks  about  her  parents,  who  were 
killed  crossing  the  border  from  Com- 
munist China. 

Her  future?  Well,  unless  someone 
helps  her,  the  loneliness  you  see  in  her 
eyes  will  harden  to  bitterness.  She 
needs  nourishing  food,  medical  care, 
clothing,  school  books — in  short,  every- 
thing you  would  wish  for  her  if  she 
were  your  own  child  .  .  . 

And  little  May-Lin  is  only  one  heart- 
breaking reason  why  Christian  Chil- 
dren's Fund  desperately  needs  to  find 
sponsors  who  will  help  care  for  needy 
youngsters. 

Here  in  America,  we've  never  had  it 
so  good.  We  spend  $1,000,000  a  day 
just  to  store  our  surplus  food!  No 
wonder  it's  hard  to  believe  that  half 
of   the   world's   children    suffer   from 


poverty  and  malnutrition,  according  to 
a  United  Nations  report. 

Will  you  share  your  blessings? 

For  only  $10  a  month  you  or  your 
group  can  sponsor  a  boy  or  girl  equally 
as  needy  as  May-Lin,  in  your  choice 
of  the  countries  listed. 

You  will  receive  the  child's  picture, 
life  history,  and  the  opportunity  to 
exchange  letters,  Christmas  cards— 
and  love. 

Since  1938,  American  sponsors  have 
found  this  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
warm  personal  friendship  with  a  de- 
serving child,  making  it  possible  for 
Christian  Children's  Fund  to  assist  chil- 
dren in  orphanages,  schools,  and  spe- 
cial projects  around  the  world. 

So  won't  you  help?  Today? 

Sponsors  urgently  needed  for  children 

in:  Korea,  Formosa,  India,  Japan, 
Hong  Kong  and  Brazil. 


Write  today: 
Verbon  E.  Kemp 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S 

rUNU,    InC.    Richmond,  \ a.  23204 

I  wish  to  sponsor  □  boy  □  girl  in 
(Country)  

□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most. 
I  will  pay  $10  a  month.  I  enclose  first 

payment  of  $ Send  me 

child's  name,  story,  address,  and  pic- 
ture. I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but  want 
to  give  $ Tgf>6 

□  Please  send  me  more  information 

Name ^___ 

Address 

City 

State : Zip 

Government  Approved,  Registered 
(VFA-080)  with  Advisory  Committee 
on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  Gifts  are 
tax  deductible. 
Canadians: 

Write    1407   Yonce.  Toronto  7         A 
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Give  Your  Church 

THIS  MEMORIAL 
ABOVE 

\l  ALL!        I 
K 

A  Ringing  Tribute! 
Lo  ving  ! 

Living ! 
Lasting! 


Memorial  Bells  by 
Schulmerich!®  What  a 
uniquely  wonderful  way 
to  remember  a  loved 
one!  And  surely  your 
church  would  appreciate 
receiving  these  pure- 
toned  Schulmerich  bells 
as  a  "living"  reminder, 
too.  As  a  gift  from  you 
...  in  your  own  name 
.  .  .  while  you  are  here 
to  give!  Appropriate 
plaque,  if  desired.  Inex- 
pensive !  Write  for  infor- 
mation. ©Trademark. 


THE  CARILLON  OF  BELLS 

15  DEDICAU D  TO 

THE  GLORY  OF  GOD 


SCHULMERICH 

CARILLONS,  INC. 

3166   CARILLON  HILL  •  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


community  and  the  life  of  the  church, 
which  dates  back  more  than  150  years. 
For  the  first  time,  in  1965,  Aborigines 
were  full  delegates  to  the  Territory's 
district  synod. 

Now  in  his  50s,  Mr.  Lami  Lami  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church  during  World  War  II.  He  was 
greatly  influenced  by  the  Rev.  Len 
Kentish,  a  missionary  who  was  killed 
by  the  Japanese  in  1943. 

Emergency  Help  for  India 

The  Methodist  Council  of  Bishops 
has  called  on  congregations  across 
the  nation  to  conduct  special  offer- 
ings toward  a  minimum  $1.5  million 
appeal  to  aid  famine-stricken  peoples 
of  India  [see  Starvation  Stalks  India, 
May,  page  8]. 

Meeting  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  the 
bishops  set  May  1  as  the  offering 
date,  but  due  to  conflicts  some  local 
churches  are  presenting  the  appeal 
later.  Funds  go  to  the  Methodist  Com- 
mittee for  Overseas  Relief  for  chan- 
neling through  Methodist  and  inter- 
denominational agencies. 

In  other  action,  Bishop  Richard  C. 
Raines  of  Indianapolis  was  installed 
as  president  of  the  Council  of  Bish- 
ops. Elected  president-designate,  to 
take  office  in  the  spring  of  1967,  was 
Bishop  Donald  H.  Tippett  of  San 
Francisco. 

Bishop  Herbert  Welch  of  New  York 
City  was  honored  as  a  50-year  mem- 
ber of  the  council.  He  is  103. 


Burma  Missionaries  Ousted 

Five  Methodist  missionaries  must 
leave  Burma  before  May  31,  in  com- 
pliance with  an  edict  issued  by  Gen- 
eral Xe  Win's  military  government. 

The  edict,  affecting  58  American 
missionaries,  will  remove  all  foreign 
church  representatives.  The  move  fol- 
lows nationalization  of  all  schools,  in- 
cluding several  Methodist  institutions, 
in  1964. 

Methodist  Board  of  Missions  offi- 
cials and  other  Christian  leaders  in  the 
U.S.  emphasize,  however,  that  the 
church  in  Burma  is  under  strong 
Burmese  leadership  and  will  continue 
its  work  and  witness. 

American-related  Methodism  in 
Burma  voted  to  become  an  autono- 
mous church  in  October,  1965,  and 
elected  its  own  bishop.  It  has  about 
2,500  members  in  20  congregations. 
British  Methodists  also  are  at  work  in 
Burma,  and  the  two  bodies  look  to- 
ward eventual  union. 

Methodist  missionaries  leasing 
Burma,  listed  with  their  American 
homes,  are  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  E. 
Manton,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  Miss 
Hazel  Winslow,  Harris,  Iowa;  the 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Howard, 
Mobile,  Ala. 

The  Mantons  will  be  reassigned  to 
another  missionary  field:  the  Howards 
will  return  home  on  furlough  this 
summer;  and  Miss  Winslow,  who  has 
served  in  Burma  since  1926,  will  re- 
tire later  this  year. 


Methodists  in  the  News 


Awarded  an  Army  Commendation 
Medal  for  heroism  in  Viet  Nam,  Chap- 
lain (Major)  Dwight  C.  Jarvis  assisted 
in  rescuing,  despite  intense  heat  and 
exploding  ammunition,  the  bodies  of 
nine  personnel  killed  in  a  midair  col- 
lision of  two  helicopters. 

The  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch,  pastor 
of  Metropolitan  Memorial  Methodist 
Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  was 
named  acting  chaplain  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  Appointed 
by  House  Speaker  John  W.  McCor- 
mack,  be  will  serve  until  a  chaplain  is 
elected  at  the  beginning  of  the  1967 
session  next  January.  The  Rev.  Fred- 
erick Brown  Harris,  another  Method- 
ist, is  chaplain  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Prominent  Methodist  educator  Dr. 
Willa  B.  Player  has  relinquished  the 
presidency  of  Methodist-related  Ben- 
nett College,  Greensboro,  N.C.,  to 
become  director  of  the  division  of  col- 
lege support  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation in  Washington,  D.C.  She  will 
be  in  charge  of  giants  to  si  lengthen 
small  colleges  under  the  1965  Higher 
Education  Act. 


Medical  missionary  Dr.  Marvin  F. 
Piburn,  delaying  his  return  home  to 
Boulder,  Colo.,  from  Rhodesia,  has 
volunteered  to  serve  without  pay  in 
South  Viet  Nam  for  two  months.  Med- 
ical superintendent  of  the  Methodist 
Hospital  at  Nyadiri  Mission  in  Salis- 
bury, Dr.  Pibum  will  treat  sick  and 
wounded  Vietnamese  civilians. 

Dr.  Durton  K.  Konoso  has  been  ap- 
pointed minister  of  justice  in  Zambia, 
Africa.  A  former  Methodist  Crusade 
Scholar  at  Lincoln  Hospital  in  the 
Bronx,  N.Y.,  Dr.  Konoso  was  recalled 
to  Zambia  in  1963  to  develop  medical 
policies  for  the  nation  then  in  the 
process  of  gaining  independence. 

Honored  as  "one  of  America's  most 
zealous  and  articulate  proponents  of  a 
truly  ecumenical  church,"  Bishop 
Fred  Pierce  Corson,  president  of  the 
World  Methodist  Council,  received 
the  annual  Philadelphia  Public  Rela- 
tions Association  award.  The  first 
clergj  man  to  receive  the  award. 
Bishop  Corson  also  was  cited  for  "de- 
voted service  to  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional amity  and  world  peace." 
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VIEW  POIN  I 


The  WORSHIP  Hour 


EVERAL  YEARS  ago,  a  Methodist  church  in 
Kentucky  created  a  stir  by  moving  its  single  Sunday 
worship  service  from  1 1  back  to  9  a.m.,  so  mem- 
bers could  have  a  greater  part  of  the  day  for  unin- 

(TUpted  rest,  relaxation,  and  recreation  with  their 
families.  Despite  gloomy  predictions,  attendance 
climbed;  inactive  members  began  coming;  families 
d>n  once  skipped  church  to  visit  distant  friends 
and  relatives  attended  services  first;  golfers  and 
boaters  showed  up  more  often — even  on  nice  days. 

Not  that  moving  the  eleven  o'clock  worship  hour 
is  so  uncommon.  Thousands  of  churches  do  it  every 
summer  for  a  variety  of  very  practical  reasons.  Nor 
is  there  any  special  reservoir  of  spiritual  power  un- 
leashed only  at  1 1  Sunday  morning.  It  came  to  be 
the  traditional  hour  for  worship  for  down-to-earth 
reasons — notably  that  years  ago  it  fit  conveniently 
between  milking  times! 

In  some  communities,  of  course,  eleven  o'clock 
still  is  the  most  appropriate  and  convenient  hour  for 
worship.  But  just  as  the  horse  and  wagon  has  given 
way  to  the  automobile  as  the  chief  means  of  getting 
to  church,  other  changes  in  our  ways  of  living  sug- 
gest the  need  at  least  to  reexamine  the  best  hour 
for  worship.  For  instance: 

•  Physical  mobility.  With  even  distant  points 
within  weekend  reach  by  car  and  plane,  Sunday 
morning  finds  millions  of  families  many  miles  from 
their  churches  for  all  sorts  of  leisure  activities.  And 
who  will  say  that  missing  church  for  a  joyous  day 
with  the  family  is  to  be  condemned? 

•  Escape  from  the  city.  Those  in  densely  popu- 
lated metropolitan  areas  look  to  the  weekend  as  a 
chance  to  get  out  into  the  country  for  a  change  of 
scene.  But  even  with  400-horsepower  cars  and  super- 
highways, this  often  can't  be  done  in  an  afternoon. 

•  New  forms  of  recreation.  More  than  10  million 
Americans  now  ski;  probably  four  times  that  num- 
ber are  campers.  And  the  boaters!  Yet  significantly, 
these  mushrooming  new  forms  of  healthful  recrea- 
tion ordinarily  cannot  be  pursued  in  the  amount  of 
time  available  on  a  Sunday  afternoon. 

•  More  people  working  on  Sunday.  Besides  those 
in  health,  public  safety,  and  service  occupations  of 
whom  this  always  has  been  true,  many  others  now 
operate  businesses  open  on  Sunday  and  staff  crowded 
parks,  beaches,  amusement  parks,  sports  arenas,  and 
transportation    facilities.    When    can   they   worship? 

These  factors  that  argue  for  considering  changes 
in  the  hour  for  worship  also  raise  a  deeper  question: 
Why  worship  only  on  Sunday? 

Again,  there  are  precedents.  One  pastor  intro- 
duced a  new  worship  schedule  by  asking:  "Why 
not  free  the  conscience  for  enjoyment  of  the  long 
weekend  by  repeating  the  Sunday  service  and  ser- 
mon the  following  Thursday  night?  In  the  spirit  of 
Jesus,  we  might  say:  the  sabbath  was  made  for  man 
— especially  New  England  in  the  springtime!" 

A  West  Coast  inner-city  church  has  held  regular 
Monday-night  services  for  over  three  years  to  extend 


its  outreach.  In  another  ease,  live  city  churches 
oiler  a  joint  W'cdnesdav  evening  service  followed 
by  coffee  and  discussion.  And  a  suburban  congrega- 
tion last  fall  began  a  "new  Sabbath"  on  Tuesdav 
evening,  supplementing  its  Sunday  services.  After 
the  Tuesday  service,  it  conducts  a  lay-academy  pro- 
gram consisting  of  a  dinner,  lecture,  and  discussion. 
Interestingly,  this  permits  the  church  to  serve  its 
800  members  with  a  sanctuary  seating  only  226 — 
and  frees  for  more  urgent  mission  needs  the  many 
dollars  a  new,  larger  sanctuary  would  require. 

If  the  idea  of  different  hours  or  even  different 
days  for  worship  is  to  be  given  a  fair  hearing,  it  is 
necessary  to  recognize  that: 

1.  All  hours,  all  days,  are  holy.  "This  is  the  day 
the  Lord  hath  made"  applies  to  all  days,  not  just 
Sunday.  So  any  moment  is  appropriate  for  worship. 

2.  Sunday  is  for  joy.  From  its  inception  as  a 
Christian  observance,  Sunday  has  been  primarily  a 
day  for  joy  over  the  continuing  presence  of  Christ 
in  our  lives.  Secondarily,  it  has  come  to  be  a  day 
for  reflection  and  leisure,  a  time  to  restore  the  neces- 
sary rhythm  between  work  and  rest.  While  there 
have  been  times  in  church  history  when  restrictions 
have  crowded  out  joy,  history  also  shows  that  when- 
ever joyful  free  involvement  in  the  spirit  of  Christ 
has  been  permitted,  there  the  Sabbath  tradition  has 
borne  its  most  lasting  fruits  in  enhancing  life. 

3.  All  persons  should  have  the  opportunity  for 
corporate  worship.  While  Sunday  no  doubt  will  con- 
tinue as  the  focal  point  for  public  worship,  many 
can't  attend  services  then,  and  others  choose  re- 
newing activities  possible  only  on  the  weekend. 
Only  by  departing  from  worship  schedules  left  over 
from  another  age  can  we  make  worship  opportuni- 
ties available  to  all  sorts  of  people  with  all  sorts  of 
work  schedules  and  avocational  interests. 

4.  Leisure  is  essential.  Vestiges  of  the  Puritan 
ethic  still  haunt  our  leisure  hours  with  the  myth 
that  nonwork  time  is  somehow  sinful  because  it  is 
not  measurably  productive.  But  leisure  is  far  more 
than  just  time  to  kill:  it  is  essential  in  a  balanced 
life.  It  is  a  time  we  can  use  our  talents,  energies, 
and  imagination  freely  for  our  own  inner  satisfac- 
tion— and  often  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Many 
whose  jobs  do  not  provide  the  meaning  and  person- 
al fulfillment  most  men  once  found  in  their  work- 
now  seek  these  essential  values  in  leisure  activities. 
Shouldn't  the  church  encourage  this — in  some  cases 
by  opening  worship  opportunities  during  the  week 
to  clear  weekends  for  meaningful  leisure? 

Again,  this  is  not  to  argue  that  every  church 
should  change  its  worship  schedule.  But  these  pos- 
sibilities should  at  least  be  discussed — without  prej- 
udice^— in  every  congregation.  When  there  is  such 
wide  experimentation  in  ways  of  reaching  the  un- 
churched, it  seems  only  logical  to  make  worship  more 
convenient  for  churchgoers,  too. — Your  Editors 
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Rarely,  if  ever,  has  a  theological  debate  exploded  into  such  broad  public  consciousness 

as  this  one — or  been  greeted  with  such  supercharged,  if  sometimes  superficial,  hostility  and  ridicule. 

At  deeper  levels,  however,  radical  theologians  raise  serious  questions  for  all  Christians. 

Here  is  a  report  on  what  they  are  saying,  drawn  from  their  latest  writings. 

What  Do  They  Mean, 

'COD  IS  DEAD'? 


By  JAMES  M.  WALL 

Editor,   Christian  Advocate 


Ta 


.ALK  ABOUT  the  "death  of  God"  is  of  recent  vin- 
tage only  in  the  public  mind.  Theological  conversa- 
tions on  the  topic  have  been  going  on  for  many  years — 
long  before  secular  periodicals  put  the  current  debate 
in  the  national  spotlight  last  fall.  Indeed,  almost  the 
entire  theological  enterprise  of  this  century  has  been 
concerned  in  one  way  or  the  other  with  ways  of  speak- 
ing about  God. 

But  thanks  to  the  recent  burst  of  publicity,  the  issue 
now  is  of  great  concern  to  the  general  public.  And 
while  the  term  "death  of  God"  is  harsh  and  repugnant 
to  many,  it  has  at  least  had  the  therapeutic  effect  of 
forcing  conversations  about  God  among  churchmen 
who  have  been  unaware  of  the  vast  erosion  of  faith 
going  on  about  them. 

This  erosion  is  finally  the  reason  for  all  the  talk 
about  God's  death.  In  varying  ways,  many  contempo- 


Thomas  }.  ].  Altizer  (left)  and  William 
Hamilton  arc  the  best  known,  most  influential 
of  today's  radical  Christians.  They  say 
God  has  died — and  mean  it  literally. 


rary  theologians  are  suggesting  that  ours  is  a  time  in 
which  men  no  longer  "hear"  from  God,  that  God  is 
absent,  or  that  he  is  actually  dead. 

The  Moderates:  'We  Don't  Hear  GooT 

This  theology  is  found  in  its  mildest  form  in  Bishop 
John  A.  T.  Robinson's  controversial  Honest  to  God, 
where  he  writes: 

When  we  use  the  word  "God,"  we  are  talking  about 
something  which  no  longer  connects  with  anything 
in  most  people's  life,  except  with  whatever  hap- 
pens to  be  left  over  when  all  the  vital  connections 
have  been  made. 

Bishop  Robinson  is  saying  that  the  problem  of  God's 
silence  is  at  this  end  of  the  line,  not  God's.  At  first, 
this  seems  only  another  variation  of  the  familiar  ser- 
mon that  men  won't  listen  to  God.  But  he  is  saying 
more  than  this.  He  is  insisting  that  modern  man,  even 
at  his  spiritual  best,  still  is  unable  to  catch  God-noises. 
His  reception  apparatus  is  either  broken  down  or 
tuned  in  on  another  channel. 

Still,  in  describing  this  faulty  hearing  apparatus. 
Robinson  has  not  used  the  harsh  term  "death  of  God" 
in  his  analysis  of  the  modern  scene.  He  has  preferred 
to  speak  of  the  absence  of  the  God-hypothesis — of  any 
working  definition  which  men  can  use  to  refer  to  the 
reality  of  God.  Robinson  attempts  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem by  relying  on  Paul  Tillieh's  "God  of  the  depths'" 
— the  concept  that  God's  presence  is  to  be  found  in 
the  depths  of  experience. 

More  Drastic:  'God  Is  Silent' 
A  second  group  of  theologians  speaks  of  something 
more  drastic  than  the  needs  for  new  language.  They 
say  the  contemporary  situation  is  one  in  which  we  are 
experiencing  the  actual  silence,  if  not  the  actual  ab- 
sence, of  God.  Martin  Heidegger,  for  example,  calls 
for  a  theology  that  would  confess  at  the  outset  that  we 
stand  "in  the  no-more  of  die  departed  gods  and  the 
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not-yet  ol  the  coming"  God.  Heidegger  says  that  while 
God  may  indeed  be  "present"  somewhere,  contempo- 
rary man  docs  not  have  access  to  that  somewhere  with 
his  present  modes  ol  receptivity. 

In  this  witness  to  the  absence  of  God,  theologians 
are  supported  by  the  almost  unanimous  testimony  ol 
literary,  dramatic,  and  visual  artists  since  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century.  There  have  been  virtually  no 
major  works  of  art  in  the  past  UK)  years  that  affirm 
the  presence  of  Cod  in  the  world.  When  religious 
themes  do  appear,  they  speak  of  the  terror  of  living  in 
a  world  without  God,  or  they  witness  to  the  suffer- 
ing of  Jesus  (as  in  the  paintings  of  Georges  Rouault, 
for  example).  But  they  are  unable  to  provide  any 
positive  vision  or  contemporary  understanding  of  God. 

Modern  cinema,  the  20th  century's  only  original 
art  form,  has  been  most  eloquent  in  referring  to  God's 
silence  or  absence.  In  a  film  trilogy  by  Inginar  Berg- 
man on  this  theme,  God  appears  as  a  satanic  spider 
figure,  is  completely  silent  to  two  love-starved  sisters, 
and  absents  himself  from  a  pastors  desperation. 

The  Radicals:  'God  Has  Died' 

Beyond  those  concerned  for  new  language  and 
about  the  agony  of  God's  absence  is  still  a  third  group 
of  thinkers,  who  say  that  what  we  presently  are  experi- 
encing is  actually  the  death  of  God  himself.  And  it 
is  this  radical  statement  that  finally  caught  the  public's 
attention  in  the  secular  press. 

Perhaps  the  two  best-known  proponents  of  this  ap- 
proach are  Dr.  Thomas  J.  J.  Altizer,  an  Episcopal  lay- 
man, who  teaches  religion  at  Methodist-related  Emory 
University  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Dr.  William  Hamilton, 
a  Baptist  minister  who  is  a  professor  of  theology  at 
Colgate-Rochester  School  of  Theology  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.  An  Episcopal  minister  teaching  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Paul  M.  van  Buren,  is  frequently  linked  to 
Altizer  and  Hamilton,  but  he  insists  that  he  is  actually 
not  a  "death  of  God"  theologian  but  rather  a  linguistic 
philosopher  who  despairs  of  being  able  to  talk  about 
God. 

All  this  radical  theological  discussion  would  normal- 
ly be  dismissed  by  the  average  Christian,  except  for 
the  fact  that  many  church  members  are  beginning  to 
confess  that  the  absence  of  God  is  also  their  experi- 
ence. Thinking  that  they  were  simply  being  unfaithful 
to  God.  they  had  not  said  much  about  it.  But  the  pop- 
ularity of  Bishop  Robinson's  book,  the  increased  pub- 
lic attention  to  artistic  statements  about  God's  ab- 
sence, and  the  honest  confessions  of  many  younger 
pastors  that  they,  too,  are  not  as  certain  about  God- 
talk  as  were  their  fathers,  all  point  to  a  religious  or 
spiritual  vacuum  felt  by  both  laymen  and  ministers. 

Most  church  leaders  insist  that  absence  of  faith  is 
not  the  same  as  the  absence  of  God.  The  continued 
prosperity  of  the  churches  and  the  stepped-up  em- 
phasis on  religion  in  public  affairs  (few  Americans 
would  knowingly  send  an  atheist  to  the  White  House ) 
would  seem  to  point  to  at  least  a  large  number  of  be- 
lieving Christians  in  our  midst.  Church  leaders  who 
cite  statistics  suggest  that  all  this  "death  of  God"  talk 
is  really  confined  to  a  small  number  of  disillusioned 
theologians    and    secular    newspaper    and    magazine 


writers  who  realize  that  destruction  is  always  good 

news  COpy,  whether  it  be  death  on  the  highwa\  or  in 
the  heavens.  They  msisl  that  such  talk  is  a  recurring 
phenomenon  that  has  frequently  plagued  the  Chris- 
tian church — and  just  as  frequently  fallen  away. 

lite   Church's   Internal   Debate 

Even   so.    intense  debate   within   church  circles  o\  ci 

the   present    controversy   would    suggest    that    perhaps 

there  is  reason  to  be  concerned  over  the  spiritual  state 

ol    the  church   and   the   nation.    As   one   pastor   put    it. 

"If  God  is  alive,  why  does  he  need  such  vigorous  de- 
fense by  ecclesiastical  leaders?"  Others  argue  that 
much  ol  the  negative  reaction  is  due  to  a  desperate 

defensiveness  by  those  maintaining  church  structures 
that  no  longer  are  an  effective  part  of  contemporary 
life.  They  point  to  the  secularity  of  our  present  culture 
and  suggest  that  the  church  has  been  relegated  to  a 
"religious"  corner  with  little  or  no  impact  on  society. 

Such  spokesmen  as  Colin  W.  Williams  (What  in  the 
World  and  WJiere  in  the  World)  and  Harvey  Cox 
(The  Secular  City)  agree  with  these  theologians  at 
this  point,  stating  that  ours  is  a  time  of  "seculariza- 
tion" in  which  autonomous  man  no  longer  has  any 
relationship  to  or  concern  for  supernatural,  other-than- 
man  realms  of  existence.  Indeed,  almost  all  contempo- 
rary religious  thinkers  agree  that  whatever  theologiz- 
ing and  structuring  we  do  must  be  done  with  the  full 
awareness  that  the  old  line  separating  the  religious 
and  secular  spheres  of  life  has  been  eradicated.  In- 
stead, they  maintain,  this  is  a  time  of  secularization 
in  which  all  talk  about  God  and  church  must  be  con- 
ducted  without  reference  to  any  nonhuman   realm. 

To  put  it  another  way,  these  thinkers  contend  that 
theology  in  our  time  must  begin  with  reflection  on  the 
events  of  our  time — civil  rights,  poverty,  mass  media 
— and  only  then  proceed  to  theologizing.  This  is  a 
reversal  of  orthodox  theological  practice,  which  begins 
with  the  "given"  of  Christ's  revelation  and  applies  this 
fact  to  the  world.  A  theology  of  reflection  would  begin 
with  the  world  and  find  meaning  there,  then  structure 
it  into  a  theological  system.  Whether  this  meaning 
would  be  called  "Christ,"  "God,"  or  simply  "meaning" 
would  depend  on  the  theologian. 

Such  talk  is  variously  received  by  official  churchmen. 
Older  theologians  have  generally  appreciated  Robin- 
son, Williams,  and  Cox,  but  Thomas  Altizer  has  thus 
far  received  only  a  minimum  of  support — and  con- 
siderable opposition.  His  book  on  Mircea  Eliade  was 
too  technical  to  command  a  general  audience  and  his 
other  writings  have  been  specialized  statements  for 
theological  journals.  But  with  the  publication  of  his 
latest  book,  The  Gospel  of  Christian  Atheism,  the 
discussion  now  should  be  able  to  proceed  at  a  more 
responsible  (and  probably  even  more  heated)  pace. 

Altizer:  An  Orthodox  Radical 
Readers  of  Altizer's  new  book  will  discover  that  he 
is  at  once  more  orthodox,  and  yet  far  more  radical, 
than  any  of  the  other  theologians  in  the  "death  of 
God"  camp.  His  orthodoxy  comes  from  the  centrality 
he  gives  Jesus,  and  for  the  fact  that  his  is  the  first  real 
effort  to  make  an  affirmative  new  theological  state- 
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ment  about  the  present  situation  of  secularization.  Cox 
has  been  content  to  see  in  existing  political  and  social- 
action  developments  certain  hints  of  God's  presence; 
Hamilton  is  more  concerned  to  focus  on  the  meaning 
of  God's  death  for  contemporary  man;  Williams  seeks 
church  patterns  in  a  secular  age.  But  Altizer  takes 
up  the  task  of  developing  a  metaphysical — or  total — 
statement  of  radical  theology. 

Altizer's  position  is  that  modern  awareness  of  the 
"absence"  of  God  is  but  the  final  darkness  before  a 
new  humanity  dawns.  Indeed,  he  insists  that  the  new 
humanity  (the  "kingdom  of  God")  is  already  a  pos- 
sibility, and  that  only  continued  worship  of  a  God 
who  is  "other  than  man"  keeps  us  in  that  darkness. 
His  orthodoxy  is  apparent  in  the  way  in  which  he  uses 
kenotic  Christology — the  belief  that  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  actually  and  totally  "emptied"  himself  into 
Jesus  Christ,  dying  on  the  cross  in  order  to  negate 
completely  his  primordial  existence. 

Where  Altizer  makes  his  radical  break  with  ortho- 
doxy, however,  is  in  his  assertion  that  talk  of  a  "resur- 
rection" after  God's  death  is  but  a  regression  to  the 
realm  God  left  when  he  died.  What  the  early  church 
could  not  accept  in  full  is  that  God's  death  on  the 
cross  completed  the  Incarnation,  the  coming  of  God 
to  men  in  Christ.  This,  he  says,  frees  man  for  a  new 
humanity,  a  fullness  of  existence  not  possible  so  long 
as  man  remains  dependent  upon  a  sovereign  deity 
who  controls  human  affairs  from  another  realm. 

The  death  on  the  cross,  Altizer  maintains,  was  God's 
actual  death,  affected  in  order  that  God's  incarna- 
tional  movement  into  the  world  might  be  total.  But 
this  death  was  not  realized  until  modern  conscious- 
ness (our  present  secularity)  permitted  man  to  see 
that  the  '"heavens"  were  indeed  empty  and  that  the 
earth  now  was  filled  with  the  actual  presence  of  the 
God  who  died. 

Of  course,  Altizer  says,  only  the  radical  Christian 
has  been  able  to  affirm  this  fact.  All  other  Christians 
continue  to  bow  in  guilt  and  repression  before  a 
"dead"  God.  And,  he  adds,  such  writers  as  Herman 
Melville,  in  Moby  Dick,  seek  to  "kill"  the  repressive 
God  who  will  not  permit  man  his  full  humanity. 

Altizer's  position  will  be  especially  difficult  for 
churchmen  to  accept,  for  he  insists  that  the  church  has 
been  but  the  keeper  of  a  dead  God,  forcing  men  to 
worship  an  empty  heaven,  and  preventing  man  from 
receiving  the  new  humanity  which  God's  death  on  the 
cross  presents.  Indeed,  Altizer  says  at  one  point  that 
perhaps  the  church's  most  significant  contribution 
has  been  to  drive  man  to  such  despair  over  being  un- 
able to  hear  from  the  empty  heavens  that  it  finally 
has  pushed  man  into  an  awareness  of  the  new  epiph- 
any now  possible  for  him. 

Altizer,  in  short,  takes  very  seriously  our  present 
modern  consciousness,  and  insists  that  any  attempt  to 
continue  to  believe  in  an  otherworldly  deity  is  but  a 
continued  denial  of  man's  new  gift  of  humanity,  even 
now  being  presented  to  him  in  this  secular  age.  To 
be  alive  is  to  proceed  forward,  he  says,  and  any  re- 
gression or  move  back  to  a  lost  innocence  is  but  a 
denial  of  our  experience  as  historical  beings.  To  the 
extent  we  continue  to  worship  a  preincarnational  God, 


a  God  of  another  realm,  to  that  extent  are  we  looking 
backward  and  denying  to  our  new  humanity.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  Altizer  accepts  and  affirms  our  present 
secular  situation  as  presenting  the  potential  for  a  re- 
demptive experience  in  union  with  the  incarnational 
presence  of  the  God  who  died. 

This  new  awareness  of  God's  death  and  the  advent 
of  the  new  humanity  first  came  into  modern  con- 
sciousness, Altizer  believes,  with  the  prophetic  visions 
of  such  18th  and  19th-century  thinkers  as  Xietzsche, 
Hegel,  and  the  poet  William  Blake.  Joining  him  in 
this  dependence  on  19th-century  thinkers  is  William 
Hamilton,  who  insists  that  the  entire  period  from  the 
French  and  American  revolutions  to  1914  is  the  time 
in  which  the  death  of  God  became  a  reality. 

The  two  men  differ  here  only  in  points  of  emphasis. 
For  Hamilton,  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  makes  the 
death  of  God  possible,  but  it  does  not  really  happen 
until  the  19th  century.  Hamilton,  like  Altizer,  finds 
19th-century  thinkers  the  source  of  information  which 
the  20th  century  now  must  assimilate  if  it  is  to  be 
honest  with  its  own  vision  of  a  dead  God.  But,  unlike 
Altizer,  he  does  not  attempt  to  develop  a  complete 
metaphysical  system  out  of  the  Incarnation  or  rooted 
in  the  19th  century. 

God's  Death  as  an  Affirmation 

Altizer,  then,  is  the  first  affirmative  theologian  of  the 
period  of  God's  silence  or  absence.  Few  churchmen 
will  be  willing  to  accept  his  full  systematic  treatment 
of  a  new  epiphany  produced  by  a  God  who  died;  but 
perhaps  in  his  provocative  (and  certainly  original) 
propositions,  there  can  be  found  beginnings  for  new, 
and  radical,  insights  into  previously  held  beliefs. 

Indeed,  it  misht  be  said  that  Altizer  is  the  current 
movement's  charismatic — most  dynamic  and  personal- 
ly creative — figure,  while  Hamilton  is  analyst  and  in- 
terpreter within  the  framework  of  the  Christian 
church.  As  a  seminar)'  professor,  Hamilton  speaks  of 
the  death  of  God  out  of  the  context  of  contemporary 
theological  debate.  Altizer,  as  a  university  teacher  of 
religion,  does  not  feel  this  same  obligation  to  the 
theological  community.  Rather,  he  feels  called  upon 
only  to  report  his  own  vision,  gained  through  oriental 
mystical   religions   and   the   19th-century   visionaries. 

As  a  teacher  of  theology,  Hamilton  reports  that  he 
is  no  longer  able  to  ground  his  faith  in  the  Barthian 
paradox  that  "Man  can't  know  God,  therefore  God 
makes  himself  known."  Hamilton  insists  that  it  is  true 
that  man  cannot  know  God,  but  that  the  statement, 
"God  makes  himself  known"  is  no  longer  a  statement 
that  has  any  meaning  for  contemporary  man.  And  it  is 
in  the  absence  of  a  reality  making  itself  "known"'  that 
we  must  announce  the  death  of  God. 

Hamilton  also  insists  that  he  is  merely  speaking  of 
his  own  experience  and  not  trying  to  convert  others  to 
his  position.  Rather,  he  maintains,  he  wants  to  witness 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  reads  the  present  situation 
and  commend  it  as  an  option  to  any  who  might  find 
it  helpful.  In  this  manner,  he  stresses  the  relativity  of 
all  knowledge  in  this  age — his  belief  that  no  area  of 
knowledge  and  no  discipline,  not  even  Christianity, 
inherently  contains  absolute  truth. 
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FOR  ADDITIONAL  READING  .  .  . 

The  Gospel  of  Christian  Atheism,  by  Ihom.i.  I  J.  Altizer 
(Westminster,  $i,  cloth;  $1.75,  paper) — A  definitive  per- 
sonal statement  by  a  radical  "death  ol  Cod'  theologian 
Radical  Theology  and  the  Death  of  God,  by  Thomas  I  I 
Altizer  and  William  Hamilton  (Bobbs-Merrill,  $5,  cloth; 
$2.25,  paper)— Collet  tcil  articles  by  the  two  men. 
The  New  Essence  of  Christianity,  by  William  Hamilton 
(Association  Press,  $3) — An  early  population  of  God's 
death. 

The  New  Theologian,  by  Ved  Mehta  (Harper  &  Row, 
$4.95) — Originally  a  New  Yorker  series,  it  probes  the 
minds  of  many  who  have  shaped  today's  theology. 
New  Theology  No.  1  and  New  Theology  No.  2,  edited  by 
Martin  E.  Marty  and  Dean  G.  Peerman  (Macmillan,  each 
$1.95) — Collected  articles  on  theology  and  related  fields. 
Honest  to  God,  by  John  A.  T.  Robinson  (Westminster, 
$1.65,  paper) — The  provocative  bishop  of  Woolwich  airs 
his  doubts,  not  about  God's  existence  but  about  the  lan- 
guage, imagery,  and  ideas  in  which  He  is  encrusted. 


In  reaching  his  position,  Hamilton  also  points  to 
the  unique  character  of  suffering  in  the  20th  century. 
It  has  always  been  difficult  for  "the  head  and  heart 
to  manage  suffering,"  he  says,  but  in  the  light  of  what 
man  has  done  to  man  in  the  20th  century,  "we  now 
can  speak  of  the  providence  of  God  only  by  turning 
God  into  a  monster." 

As  a  theologian,  Hamilton  recognizes  that  the  death 
of  God  demands  an  answer  to  the  question :  what  does 
the  work  formerly  done  by  God?  With  Bonhoeffer, 
Hamilton  rejects  any  notion  of  a  God  who  comes  in 
to  solve  problems  and  meet  needs  which  man  can  no 
longer  handle.  Human  enterprise  alone  can  solve  such 
basic  ills  as  hunger,  sickness,  war,  and  disease,  he  de- 
clares; and  if  human  structures  are  not  now  available, 
then  we  must  develop  them.  For  until  we  do  this, 
the  needs  and  problems  will  go  unanswered. 

But  what  of  the  former  work  of  God  pertaining  to 
forgiveness,  compassion,  judgment?  Hamilton  insists 
also  that  forms  of  human  community  must  be  devel- 
oped to  provide  what  we  once  assumed  God  alone 
could  ultimately  provide.  In  such  a  community,  he 
insists  that  the  historic  figure  of  Jesus  should  serve  as 
model  for  human  conduct.  At  the  same  time,  the  hu- 
man communities  should  learn  to  look  for  signs  of  the 
"sacred"  in  the  midst  of  human  experiences. 

This  pragmatic  concern  to  find  the  "sacred"  is  given 
a  metaphysical  explanation  by  Altizer,  who  says  that 
the  immanence  ( presence )  of  what  he  terms  "the  new 
humanity"  became  a  reality  only  as  the  Incarnate  God 
negated  his  divine  nature  in  order  to  be  incarnate. 
What  Hamilton  "senses"  in  the  contemporary  situation 
is  given  a  genesis  by  Altizer.  In  doing  so,  Altizer 
makes  a  very  orthodox  insistence  on  the  uniqueness 
of  Christianity.  He  maintains  that  only  the  Christian 
can  recognize  the  death  of  God,  because  only  the 
Christian  has  experienced  faith  in  the  new  humanity 
which  God  as  Jesus  presented  to  man. 

Oddly  enough,  Altizer 's  theology  may  prove  too  "re- 
ligious" for  many  of  the  unchurched,  since  his  notion 
that  a  transcendent  God  did  exist  before  the  Incarna- 
tion is  highly  orthodox.  One  of  the  great  appeals  of 
Paul  Tillich  for  many  was  his  insistence  upon  the  sym- 


bolic  nature  <>l  the  Christ-event — revealing  but  not 
changing  God's  nature.  Conservative  Christians,  on 
the  other  hand,  see  the  Christ-event  as  an  occurrence 
which  actually  and  substantially  effected  a  new   r< 

lationship  between  man  and  God.  And  now  Altizer, 
otherwise  anathema  to  the  conservative,  returns  to 
the  idea  that  the  Christ-event  is  not  just  a  revelation 
ol  the  incarnate  nature  of  God  but  is  the  event  through 
which  God  actually  and  forever  departed  from  his 
transcendent  realm  and  fully  entered  the  world. 

Toward  a  New  Faith 

While  Altizer  is  not  apt  to  receive  much  support  for 
his  complete  system  of  radical  theology,  exposure  to 
it  is  provocative  and  at  least  ventilates  tenets  of  our 
faith  that  may  not  have  been  validated  in  the  light  of 
current  secular  thought.  But  for  some,  it  will  be  more 
than  this.  Altizer  says  he  is  speaking  to  those  Chris- 
tians who  have  discovered  "that  an  established  form 
of  faith  has  become  wholly  unreal,"  and  who  are  left 
with  no  choice  but  to  open  themselves  to  a  new  form. 

His  radical  theology  of  immanence  is  offered  as  one 
form.  Faith  in  the  incarnate  Christ  permits  the  radical 
Christian  to  "truly  love  the  world,"  embracing  it  even 
in  its  "pain  and  darkness  as  an  epiphany  of  the  body 
of  Christ."  Such  an  assertion  will  find  much  affinity 
with  contemporary  theologies  of  involvement.  Still, 
like  them,  Altizer's  theology  of  immanence  is  filled 
with  many  unanswered  questions.  For  example,  where 
does  a  man  of  faith  living  in  this  "new  humanity" 
look  for  guidance  in  making  ethical  decisions?  If  sin 
is  defined  as  failure  to  participate  in  this  new  freedom, 
how  are  we  to  recognize  sin?  By  what  standards  do 
we  judge  which  patterns  of  behavior  are  progressive, 
and  which  we,  therefore,  should  participate  in?  How 
and  what  do  we  worship?  How  do  we  pray? 

But  then,  are  not  these  the  same  questions  that  must 
be  posed  for  any  meaningful  theology  in  this  secular 
age?  If  the  line  between  the  sacred  and  the  profane 
has  been  obliterated,  then  what  and  where  are  the 
marks  of  the  presence  of  the  Incarnation? 

Granting  the  need  to  develop  more  complete  an- 
swers to  such  questions,  it  must  still  be  remembered 
that  Altizer  is  presenting  metaphysical  statements  re- 
garding the  new  humanity  which  other  secularization 
theologies  have  avoided.  He  has  clearly  presented 
what  he  calls  his  "wager":  that  the  contemporary 
Christian  must  bet  either  that  God  is  sovereign  and 
worship  him  accordingly,  or  he  must  bet  that  God  is 
dead  and  receive  the  "full  and  actual  presence  of  the 
Christ  who  is  a  totally  incarnate  love." 

It  may  be  that  Altizer's  alternatives  are  too  extreme 
— at  least  for  most  people  at  this  time.  Possibly  our 
solution  lies  somewhere  nearer  traditional  patterns  of 
thought.  But  in  an  age  of  secularization,  purely  "re- 
ligious" answers  imposed  in  an  alien  manner  upon  a 
secular  world  are  certainly  not  sufficient. 

We  may  not  agree  with,  or  fully  understand,  the 
"death  of  God"  theologians,  but  certainly  they  are 
prodding  the  rest  of  the  church  to  develop  an  evan- 
gelical theology  that  is  relevant  for  our  present  time. 
If  they  do  nothing  more  than  this,  they  will  have 
served  us  well.  □ 
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Who  really  wants  to  cure 

a  child  of  adventuring,  or  of  curiosity, 

or  of  wanting  to  test  new  ways? 


With 
Love  and  Ne 


By  ILVA  W.  WALKER 


W. 


HATEVER  happened  to 
that  delicacy,  the  mud  pie?  I  have 
not  seen  one  in  years.  Don't  today's 
children  have  any  culinary  ambi- 
tions? Distressing! 

Another  sign  of  our  anxiety- 
ridden  times  is  Mama's  comment 
when  Junior  goes  out  to  play.  Does 
she  tell  him,  "Have  a  nice  time, 
dear"?  Not  any  more.  She  is  more 
likely  to  warn:  "Don't  climb  the 
tree!  You'll  fall  and  break  your 
arm." 

Or  she  will  say:  "Don't  go  bare- 
footed; you'll  step  on  a  rusty  nail 
and  get  lockjaw."  "Don't  stand  up 
in  the  swing;  you'll  fall  out  and 
split  your  head  wide  open."  "Don't 
walk  through  puddles;  you'll  catch 
pneumonia."  "Put  on  your  scarf 
now,  and  put  on  your  rubbers,  your 
sweater,  and  your  gloves." 

In  cold  weather,  the  child,  half 
suffocated  with  swathings,  waddles 
around  like  an  obese  penguin.  If 
anything  shows  but  his  eyes  and 
his  nose,  Mama  is  sure  he  will  catch 
bronchial  scleroticaorthrojaundice 
.  .  .  and  maybe  a  runny  nose,  too. 

But  not  the  mama  of  the  Walker 
three.  Ask  the  neighbors;  they  will 
tell  you.  Long  have  they  wondered 
why  my  children  have  not  con- 
tracted chills,  fever,  frostbite,  and 


what-have-you,  for  I  operate  on  the 
theory  that  even  my  two-year-old 
is  smart  enough  to  know  when  he 
is  cold.  And  while  my  friends  insist 
that  those  Walker  kids  will  perish 
from  exposure,  I  will  stand  pat. 
Because  whose  children  do  not 
have  colds?  The  Walkers' — that's 
whose! 

Whoever  heard  of  a  boy  attain- 
ing manhood  without  wading  bare- 
foot through  the  puddles  from  a 
recent  rain?  Or  without  playing  in 
the  rain,  completely  clothed?  Only 
a  parent  without  any  imagination 
would  be  unromantic  enough  to  de- 
mand that  he  change  to  a  bathing 
suit! 

Whoever  heard  of  a  boy  growing 
up,  either,  without  getting  "filfee" 
dirty,  as  my  two-year-old  blissfully 
calls  it,  at  least  three  times  a  day? 
Really,  what  is  the  use  of  warning, 
"Don't  touch  that  fresh  paint!" 
"Don't  get  near  that  dirty  box!" 
"Don't  go  near  that  sprinkler!"? 
You  know  good  and  well  that  all 
kids  are  going  to  do  all  three — and 
more — so  you  might  as  well  dress 
them  accordingly  and  get  ready  to 
do  the  washing. 

Modern  reasoning  seems  to  be 
that  if  cleanliness  is  next  to  godli- 
ness, then  dirtiness  is  pure  sinful- 


ness. If  the  child  were  to  come 
home  with  leprosy,  his  mother 
would  square  her  shoulders  and  be 
stalwart  and  sympathetic.  But  the 
thought  of  cleaning  a  layer  of 
Mother  Earth  off  a  chipper  cherub 
repels  most  mothers  as  much  as  if 
the  child  had  brought  home  a 
bouquet  of  rattlesnakes. 

It  curdles  my  blood  to  hear  some 
mother  say  to  her  one-year-old  ex- 
perimenter, "Don't  run,  darling, 
you'll  fall  down  and  skin  your 
knees."  How  does  she  expect  that 
child  to  learn  all  the  things  he 
needs  to  know  if  he  just  sits  and 
smiles  demurely?  And  when  he  is 
in  high  school,  she  will  be  vigorous- 
ly vetoing  football,  swimming,  and 
track. 

These  days,  too,  when  a  child 
sneezes,  mommy  puts  him  to  bed, 
calls  die  doctor,  takes  his  tempera- 
ture, gives  him  aspirin,  isolates  the 
odier  children,  and  paces  die  floor. 
Doesn't  she  have  enough  to  do 
without  wasting  all  that  energy  on 
a  sneeze? 

When  I  was  in  college,  the 
modier  of  a  sorority  sister  of  mine 
used  to  travel  24  miles  every  Satur- 
day— during  gas  rationing — to 
clean  up  the  girl's  room,  while  the 
girl  herself  was  in  morning  classes. 
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Then  she  washed  my  friends  dain- 
ties by  hand  and  took  the  heavier 
wash  home.  And  often  she  never 
even  laid  eyes  on  her  daughter.  Yet 
that  girl  was  majoring  in  home 
economics] 

Look  at  it  this  way:  Who  wants 
to  he  responsible  for  raising  a 
bride  who  never  has  eooked  a  meal 
or  washed  a  sock?  Or  who  wants  to 
have  reared  a  200-pound  male  who 
still  likes  to  squeeze  the  sand  be- 
tween his  toes  because  mother 
would  never  let  him  do  it  when  he 
was  little?  And  who  really  wants  to 
cure  a  child  of  adventuring,  or 
curiosity,  or  testing  new  ways  to 
ride  a  bike?  Who  honestly  would 
want  a  child  widiout  inherent  initia- 
tive and  old-fashioned  get-up-and- 
go? 

If  we  have  taught  this  up-and- 
coming  generation  to  be  afraid  of 
dirt  on  their  hands,  scared  of 
skinned  knees,  petrified  of  germs, 
who  is  going  to  do  their  dirty  work 
for  them?  Why,  Mama,  that's  who. 
Just  as  long  as  she  is  witless  enough 
to  let  them  walk  over  her.  And 
just  as  long  as  she  is  around  to  do 
it.  After  she  is  not,  then  heaven 
help  them. 

My  father's  favorite  story  is  about 
a  woman  who  had  reared  20  chil- 
dren, all  splendid,  successful  men 
and  women.  A  reporter  asked  her 
what  was  the  secret  of  her  success. 


"Well,"  she  drawled,  "I  just  reared 
them  with  lots  of  loving,  and  good 
wholesome  neglect." 

There  is  the  secret!  Good  whole- 
some neglect!  Children  have  had 
enough  oversupervision  and  morn- 
ing-till-night  regimentation.  We 
destroy  something  vital  in  them  if 
we  are  always  leading,  always 
directing,  dictating,  suggesting,  and 
regimenting. 

Left  to  his  own  devices,  our  five- 
year-old  makes  a  cape  out  of  a  dish 
towel  and  plays  Superman  from 
the  top  of  the  new  fence.  He  puts 
Daddy's  funnel  atop  his  head  and 
becomes  Tom  Terrific  while  But- 
tons, our  fourth-generation  mutt, 
plods  patiently  behind  as  Mighty 
Manfred,  the  Wonder  Dog. 

Tiring  of  this,  our  son  turns  up 
the  front  of  his  cowboy  hat  to  be- 
come Rusty,  and  Buttons  is  trans- 
formed into  Rin  Tin  Tin.  Next  our 
young  hero  reverses  his  gun  and 
becomes  Wild  Bill  Hickok.  Or  he 
gets  out  his  paint  set,  paints  a 
moustache  on  his  upper  lip,  and 
seizes  a  stick  which  instantly  be- 
comes a  sword.  Presto,  he  is  Zorro. 

By  lunchtime,  having  inhabited  a 
dozen  glamorous  worlds,  he  cheer- 
fully returns  to  the  domination  of 
adults  and  routines.  Having  had 
such  a  fabulous  variety  of  adven- 
tures in  the  morning,  he  is  content 
to  be  my  little  bov  for  a  while. 


When  he  goes  to  kindergarten, 
we  will  give  him  some  new  free- 
doms, and  some  new  responsibili- 
ties. 

I  do  not  want  my  child  to  be  sav- 
ing, "Mommy,  what'll  I  wear  to 
school  today?"  every  day,  year  in 
and  year  out,  while  Mommy  selects 
his  attire  and  spares  him  from  mak- 
ing a  decision.  And  when  he  is 
ready  to  go  away  to  college,  I  do 
not  want  anyone  to  hear  me  say: 
"I  don't  know  what  he  will  do  with- 
out me.  He  depends  on  me  for 
everything." 

How  will  he  get  along?  Well,  I 
hope  his  father  and  I  will  have 
taught  him,  and  our  other  children, 
to  get  along  on  their  own  brains. 
That  is  the  way  we  are  training 
them,  giving  them  more  and  more 
responsibility  and  freedom  just  as 
quickly  as  they  are  able  to  take  it. 

Deliver  me  from  being  one  of 
those  parents  who  chart  their  off- 
springs' course  in  life.  Personally, 
I  would  rather  have  a  child  who 
says,  "Mother,  I've  decided  to  dedi- 
cate my  life  to  elevating  the  pro- 
fession of  beachcombing." 

If  he  does,  I  hope  I  will  answer, 
"Well,  darling  son,  this  is  not  what 
your  old  mother  and  father  had  in 
mind  for  you;  but  if  beachcombing 
is  your  choice,  then  go  to  it. 

"Take  our  blessings,  and  may  all 
your  troubles  be  clammy  ones!"    □ 
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Quick-change  artist:  On  comparatively  short 
notice,  William  Mason  switches  from  the  white  coat  of 
physician  dressing  an  injured  knee  to  a  uniform 
bearing  the  badge  of  a  deputy  sheriff. 


People  Called  Methodists    /   No.  47  in  a  Series: 

William  Mason,  M.D.: 

His  Service 

Goes  Beyond 

Medicine 


OlNCE  THERE  was  no  Protestant  church  in  the 
town,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mason  had  their  young 
son  christened  at  home.  The  paternal  grandmother, 
who  was  ill,  sent  a  special  little  bowl.  Present  from 
out  of  town  were  die  maternal  grandparents,  a  South- 
ern Baptist  preacher,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  the 
Methodist  district  superintendent — all  of  whom  par- 
ticipated in  the  ceremony.  Also  there  was  die  Mormon 
bishop,  a  friend  of  the  family,  who  watched  the  chris- 
tening with  interest. 

That  was  almost  10  years  ago,  shortly  after  die 
Masons  moved  to  die  small  Mormon  community  of 
Panguitch  in  southern  Utah.  For  about  four  years 
after  tiiat,  a  litde  group  of  Mediodists  held  services 
in  the  Mason  home.  Later  they  took  a  small  room  in  a 
motel,  paying  only  for  the  heat.  Now  regular  services 
are  held  in  a  trailer-church  the  congregation  recently 
financed. 

Panguitch  lies  in  a  high,  dry  valley  under  blue  skies 
and  glinting  peaks,  not  far  from  the  rocky  cliffs,  nat- 
ural bridges,  pinnacles,  turreted  castles,  and  rainbow 
colors  of  Bryce  Canyon  National  Park.  The  doctor, 
who  has  lived  in  many  places  and  done  many  tilings, 
finds  the  climate  good  for  Ins  lungs,  for  Mrs.  Mason's 
sinuses,  for  three  fine  sons — and  quite  a  few  horses. 

At  45,  die  six-foot-four  physician  has  lived  here 
longer  than  in  any  other  place  since  early  boyhood. 
Born  in  Panama,  where  his  father  operated  an  electric 
tow  car  in  the  Canal  Zone,  he  grew  up  in  St.  Louis 
and  various  TVA  communities  in  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky. He  served  here  and  abroad  during  World  War 
II,  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
and  interned  in  a  Memphis  hospital.  He  met  his  wife 
in  the  seventh  grade  at  Clinton,  Tenn.,  and  courted 
her  while  she  was  serving  with  the  Marine  Corps  in 
Norman,   Okla.   It  was  there  he  gave  her  the  ring. 

In  larger  cities,  some  doctors  do  not  involve  them- 
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selves  in  community  affairs  beyond  those  directlj  re 
lated  to  medicine.  Not  so  in  Panguitch,  where  other 
avenues  of  service  to  his  fellow  men  have  become  very 

important  to  this  man  who  has  taken  deep  roots  in  the 
community  in  which  he  really  found  bis  identity. 
Once,  lor  example,  then-  was  this  monstrous  thing 

in  ln's  life  called  alcoholism. 

"I  never  was  involved  with  the  law,"  Dr.  Mason 
says.  "1  oever  lost  my  credit  cards  or  driver's  license. 
I  never  had  any  trouble  with  practicing  medicine.  But 
this  thing  had  become  a  great,  personal  problem  with 
me.  This  was  a  cross  I  had  to  bear.  But  because  ol 
it,  I  now  know  what  a  wonderful  thing  it  is  to  get 
your  life  back  when  it  is  almost  lost.  No  one  can  really 
appreciate  what  I  am  talking  about  unless  he  has  lived 
the  life  of  an  alcoholic." 

After  years  of  sobriety,  Dr.  Mason  continues  to 
share  his  faith,  not  only  with  those  who  have  drinking 
problems  but  with  many  other  patients. 

"Several  times  each  day  I  have  occasion  to  talk  with 
patients  about  belief  in  God.  As  a  doctor,  I  feel  that  a 
healthy  person  needs  exercise  for  the  body,  education 
for  the  mind,  and  spiritual  nourishment  for  the  soul. 
Too  many  times — in  this  age  of  miracle  drugs — we 
remain  primitive  spiritually. 

"Of  all  people,  a  doctor  should  be  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  belief  and  faith  in  healing.  Many  times 
we  have  seen  people  live  who  should  die,  and  people 
die  who  should  live.  Most  doctors,  if  they  are  sincere, 
will  tell  you  that  you  can  pray  and  operate  at  the 
same  time." 

On  a  typical  morning,  the  doctor  rises  early,  goes 
out  to  feed  his  beloved  horses,  breakfasts  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  goes  to  the  clinic.  He  treats  the  daughter 
of  a  tourist  for  fever,  removes  a  sliver  from  the  eye  of 
a  small  boy,  visits  a  dying  man  in  the  hospital.  He 


Pothick  at  the  trailer-cliurch:  It  takes  more 
than  one  member  of  the  family  to  carry  food  prepared 
by  Mrs.  Mason,  Cub  Scout  den  mother,  former  WSCS 
president,  and  building-fund  treasurer. 


Meeting  on  alcoholism:  Better  than  most,  he  knows  medicine  alone  won't  heal  a  wounded  spirit. 


" 
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Eight  o'clock  on  a  summer's  morning  finds  Dr.  Mason  (left)  studying  a  report  on  alcoholism  before  going 
to  the  clinic  for  daily  appointments  and  to  his  hospital  rounds.  Somewhat  later,  Mrs.  Mason  and  their  son  Leslie 
go  shcnjping  for  swim  trunks.  Leslie,  eldest  of  their  three  sons,  is  working  toward  Scouting's  highly  prized 
God  and  Country  Award,  as  well  as  merit  badges  in  swimming  and  junior  lifesaving. 


The  Panguitch  congregation  hears  Dr.  Mason  report  on  the  1965  convocation  of  Methodist  Men  at  Lafayette,  Ind. 
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Wynne,  who  like  his  older  brother  stays  busy 
working  for  merit  badges,  wears  his  Scout  uniform 
while  taking  up  collection.  He  tends  to  the 
church  grounds,  has  a  large  stamp  collection,  and  plays 
first  base  on  a  Little  League  team. 


delivers  a  baby  (his  average  is  about  60  a  year),  and 
sets  a  broken  arm.  On  this  particular  afternoon,  he 
sets  out  for  Salt  Lake  City,  250  miles  away,  to  attend 
a  meeting  on  the  problems  of  alcoholism.  He  drives 
back  that  night,  for  he  has  a  tonsillectomy  scheduled 
next  morning. 

Few  people  can  be  more  a  part  of  community  life 
than  a  physician  who  also  assumes  a  leading  role  in 
his  church,  in  Scouting,  in  law  enforcement,  and  other 
civic  activities.  Dr.  Mason  is  such  a  man.  Not  only 
was  he  instrumental  in  bringing  Methodism  to  the 
Mormon  community,  but  he  now  serves  as  lay  leader 
and  as  lay  speaker.  He  instigated  the  Boy  Scout 
troop,  and  works  closely  with  his  pastor,  the  Rev. 
James  Sloan,  who  has  the  Panguitch  trailer-church  on 
his  circuit.  Also,  Dr.  Mason  is  a  deputy  sheriff  and 
member  of  the  Garfield  County  sheriff's  posse. 

"I  could  tell  you  stories  about  chasing  escaped  pris- 
oners, of  setting  up  roadblocks  with  armed  high-school 
boys  at  your  back,  of  plane  crashes,  of  chasing  crimi- 
nals two  or  three  days  through  the  brush. 

"True,  I  live  a  busy  life  and  have  a  busy  schedule, 
but  many  times  I'm  as  available  as  any  man  in  town. 
I  think  an  alert,  interested,  and  informed  citizenry  is 
probably  the  greatest  deterrent  to  crime  that  we  have. 

"I  ask  you,  why  shouldn't  a  doctor  be  a  part  of  these 
things,  too?"  — H.  B.  Teeter 


m 


The  family  scene  wouldn't  be  complete  without 
David,  shown  with  the  doctor  astride  one  of  the  Mason 
horses.  Youngest  in  the  family,  he  taught  himself  to 
ride,  and  shares  his  dad's  love  of  horseflesh. 
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Union  of  The  Methodist  Church  and  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church  could 

take  place  in  1968  if  present  plans  are  approved.  The  first  key  votes  on  a  proposed  Plan  of  Union 

will  be  cast  late  this  year  by  the  General  Conferences  of  both  denominations,  and,  if  they  adopt  it, 

balloting  by  annual  conferences  will  follow  in  1967.  But  as  the  time  for  decision  nears, 

some  are  asking  if  the  two  churches  really  are  ready  for  such  a  major  step. 

Methodist-EUB  Union: 
NOW... or  LATER? 


NOW... 

There  is  no  real  reason 
to  delay  the  imperative  for 
unity  of  Christ's  church, 
says  Bishop  Lance  Webb 
of  the  Illinois  Area. 


O, 


'NE  OF  THE  most  disturbing  and  perplexing  ap- 
proaches to  union  of  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
and  Methodist  Churches  is  the  proposal  by  several 
church  spokesmen  who  sincerely  advocate  church 
union,  but  strangely  enough,  not  now.  Such  senti- 
ments have  been  voiced  recently  through  articles  in 
the  CinusTiAN  Advocate  and  Christian  Century  and 


reported  in  the  news  columns  of  Together  and  other 
church  publications. 

The  suggestion  being  pushed  rather  vigorously  by 
these  people  is  that  after  discussion  of  die  proposed 
Plan  of  Union  in  the  General  Conferences  next  No- 
vember, it  should  be  defeated  and  committed  to  new- 
joint  Methodist-EUB  commissions  for  further  study 
and  negotiation. 

The  argument  is  ironic  and  sad.  It  goes  something 
like  this: 

Because  we  have  not  had  adequate  grass-roots  dis- 
cussions, because  the  structure  of  a  completely  new 
church  with  a  new  approach  to  the  episcopacy  and 
other  new  organizational  details  has  not  been  per- 
fected, and  primarily  because  "renewal"  has  not  yet 
come  to  the  two  churches,  we  should  wait  until  we 
have  worked  out  all  our  problems.  After  renewal 
comes,  so  the  argument  goes,  then  it  will  be  time 
enough  for  us  to  unite. 

This  is  what  might  be  called  (with  apologies  to  the 
late,  great  C.  S.  Lewis)  a  "Screwtape"  fallacy.  Screw- 
tape,  one  of  satan's  chief  assistants,  might  well  write 
to  Wormwood,  another  devil  assigned  to  keep  the 
Methodists  and  EUBs  separate  and  competing,  and 
advise  him  somewhat  in  this  fashion: 
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"If  you  can  keep  both  sides  talking  about  their 
little  points  of  difference  until  they  loom  larger  and 
vastly  more  important  than  they  really  are,  you  will 
have  made  a  good  beginning.  Let  them  demand  that 
the  perfect  structure  for  organization  be  found  be- 
fore uniting. 

"We  have  found  over  the  last  several  centuries  that 

nothing  is  more  helpful  to  our  cause,  and  harmful  to 
the  enemy,  than  getting  churchmen  all  hepped  up 
about  church  organization  per  se. 

"So  now  you  have  a  good  chance  to  keep  the  Meth- 
odists and  EUBs  divided  by  getting  some  o!  these 
people  who  really  arc  interested  in  church  union  to 
forget  that  unity  is  a  matter  of  spirit  and  purpose  and 
that  organization  is  secondary.  Get  them  to  arguing 
that  structure  must  come  first,  especially  when  they 
are  concerned  about  renewal.  This  is  a  wonderful  ap- 
proach for  us,  because  the  enemy  well  knows  that 
improved  structures  always  come  with  renewal  rather 
than  as  a  cause. 

"Your  best  work,  therefore,  is  in  getting  both  sides 
to  believe  that  renewal  conies  primarily  through 
changing  structures.  Since  this  will  really  get  them 
fighting  between  themselves,  you  should  push  it  to 
the  limit.  If  you  can  get  them  to  take  their  attention 
off  the  main  problem — namely,  their  willingness  to 
pray  and  worship  and  work  together — you  will  keep 
them  separated  long  enough  to  become  disgusted  with 
this  whole  business  of  union  and  accustomed  once 
more  to  then-  separation. 

"His  satanic  majesty  is  almost  sure  to  give  you  a 
distinguished  service  medal  if  you  can  pull  that  off!" 

I  cannot  really  speak  for  the  devil,  of  course,  and 
there  just  could  be  some  Screwtape  fallacy  in  my 
reasoning,  too.  But  as  bishop  of  one  of  the  areas  that 
will  be  most  deeply  affected  either  by  union  or  by 
continuing  disunion,  I  must  speak  my  deep  convic- 
tions. 

I  am  for  union  now — for  the  very  reasons  that  some 
of  these  sincere  ecumenists  are  against  it. 

Watering  the  Grass  Roots 
First,  I  believe  that  the  faithful,  persistent  follow- 
ing-through on  our  present  plans  can  and  will  provide 
the  necessary  grass-roots  discussion  which  I  agree 
is  so  absolutely  essential  to  the  union.  A  decision  to 
delay  pressing  for  union  in  1968  would  simply  post- 
pone this  grass-roots  dialogue.  I  have  attempted  to 
promote  such  discussion,  both  as  a  pastor  in  Ohio  and 
since  assignment  as  bishop  of  the  Illinois  Area — with 
not  too  much  success. 

Now  that  the  General  Conference  meetings  are 
drawing  near,  however,  our  people  are  really  begin- 
ning to  become  involved  with  their  EUB  neighbors. 
We  have  plans,  not  only  at  the  top  echelons  of  leader- 
ship but  also  in  every  community  and  district,  which 
will  enable  us  to  come  together  in  worship,  fellowship, 
and  discussion  to  face  such  practical  difficulties  as 
pensions,  institutions,  educational  standards,  minimum 
salaries,  and  the  union  of  churches  into  larger  parishes 
or  merged  congregations. 

These  meetings  would  be  difficult,  almost  impos- 


sible. If  the  people  on  both  sides  were  to  dunk  that 
their  discussions  were  merely  academic  and  that  the 

union  is  too  indefinite  to  he  worth  then  time  discuss- 
ing it.  That  is  just  what  they  are  likely  to  think  il  tin 
matter  is  shelved  in   1966. 

Renewal  Is  a  Process 

Second,    1    am   lor   union   now,   as   soon   as    possible, 

because"  1  believe  that  it  is  only  through  the  confronta- 
tion  of  each  other  in  such   worship,   fellowship,   and 

often  agonizing  discussion  looking  toward  union  that 
renewal  is  most  likely  to  come.  For  US  to  say  that 
because  a  certain  intangible  thing  called  "renewal" 
has  not  come  and  we  must,  therefore,  perpetuate  our 
divisions  and  delay  our  action  is  to  me  the  opposite 
of  facing  reality. 

I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that,  with  all  its 
imperfections,  we  have  an  adequate,  viable  Plan  of 
Union,  and  that  renewal  can  be  effected  more  readily 
through  our  worshiping  and  working  together  rather 
than  separately.  Renewal,  when  it  comes,  will  come 
to  people  who  are  obedient  to  their  Lord  and  open  to 
each  other. 

Spirit  First,  Structure  Second 
Third,  I  believe  the  only  way  we  are  likely  to  find 
an  adequate  structure,  one  in  which  the  perplexing 
organization  problems  can  be  worked  out,  is  in  going 
forward  with  our  present  plans,  confidently  expecting 
that  where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way.  Or  to  put 
it  in  more  specific  Christian  terms,  where  our  wills 
unite  with  God's  will,  the  Spirit  is  present  to  lead  us 
not  only  in  renewal  but  also  in  insights  and  under- 
standings concerning  structure  that  we  could  not  have 
any  other  way. 

As  EUB  Bishop  Harold  R.  Heininger  pointed  out  to 
the  Regional  Council  of  the  North  Central  Jurisdic- 
tion: "If  we  want  to  come  together,  the  technicalities 
can  be  worked  out.  Nothing  can  happen  in  the  way  of 
renewal  unless  our  discussions  are  carried  on  in  faith 
and  with  the  will  to  unite — spiritually  undergirded 
from  start  to  finish." 

The  Necessity  of  Now 

Fourth,  the  most  important  of  all,  I  believe  that 
union  as  soon  as  possible  is  not  only  a  practical  but 
a  Christian  necessity  if  we  are  to  be  true  to  our  com- 
mitment to  Christ  in  this  generation. 

Let  me  illustrate.  There  are  160  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  churches  with  20,000  members  inside  the 
bounds  of  our  Central  and  Southern  Illinois  Annual 
Conferences.  Obviously  most  of  these  are  small 
churches,  often  existing  side  by  side  with  equally  small 
Methodist  churches.  Some  of  the  congregations,  of 
course,  are  large  enough  to  be  effective.  But  we  can- 
not wait  another  5,  10,  or  15  years  to  do  something 
more  adequate  toward  the  union  of  the  small, 
struggling  ones. 

Yes,  we  already  have  several  unions  and  yoked-field 
arrangements  among  local  churches.  But  complete 
unity  of  purpose  is  hindered  in  many  of  these  situa- 
tions by  feelings  of  primary  loyalty  either  to  The 
Methodist  or  the  EUB  Church.  I  think  this  wastefully 
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disgraceful  situation  will  be  improved  substantially 
when  we  are  one  people — not  only  in  heritage,  but 
in  name,  organization,  and  in  spirit. 

This  same  sort  of  situation  exists,  of  course,  for 
some  Methodists  in  communities  with  Presbyterian, 
Episcopalian,  United  Church  of  Christ,  and  Disciples 
congregations,  and  we  have  helped  to  unite  a  few  of 
these.  Some  kind  of  effective  union  may  be  farther 
off  here,  but  it  is  also  greatly  to  be  desired.  In  the 
meanwhile,  I  hope  that  all  Methodists,  even  those  in 
areas  where  there  are  few  or  no  Evangelical  United 
Brethren,  will  recognize  the  Christlike  imperative  to 
help  our  two  churches  banish  this  wastefulness  of  ad- 
ministration and  competition. 

Tomorrow  May  Never  Come 
There  are  other  reasons  for  urging  union  now,  but 
these  are  to  me  the  most  cogent.  I  appeal  to  all  who 
believe  in  the  unity  of  Christ's  church  to  unite  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  of  history  and  experience  that 
better  church  structures  and  more  adequate  creedal 
statements  are  the  result  of  meeting  together  in  wor- 
ship, in  fellowship,  and  in  mission,  and  not  the  cause 
of  such  renewal.  Indeed,  the  two  go  together. 

A  new  structure  or  a  new  creed  does  not  make  a 
new  church.  A  new  church  will  come  only  as  the  peo- 
ple of  God  unite  in  a  will  to  obey  the  leadership  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  This  can  happen  in  1966-68  as  well  as 
1972  or  1980,  but  for  me  and  my  house,  today  is  the 
day  for  obedience  and  unity  and  not  tomorrow  only — 
for  tomorrow  never  comes. 

Let  us  go  forward  to  union  now.  □ 


LATER . . . 

To  bring  true  unity, 
we  need  more  time  to  draft 
a  more  adequate  plan,  insists 
Richard  Cain,  superintendent 
of  Los  Angeles  District. 


Ti 


HIS  IS  THE  time  for  Methodists  to  declare  un- 
equivocally that  they  favor  union  with  the  Evangeli- 
cal United  Brethren  Church.  The  imperatives  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  bonds  of  Christian  brotherhood  de- 
mand it.  But  it  must  be  a  union  at  every  level  of  our 
common  life.  We  must  not,  in  a  surge  of  goodwill  and 
warm  feelings,  ignore  the  problems  or  imply  that,  by 
bypassing  them  now,  solutions  will  be  found  later. 
Those  of  us  who  raise  questions  and  urge  debate  of 


the  present  Plan  of  Union  do  so  out  of  a  profound 
commitment  to  union  and  to  total  ecumenical  respon- 
sibility. Yet  for  some  of  us,  the  conclusion  is  ines- 
capable that  to  unite  on  the  basis  of  the  present  Plan 
of  Union  would  seriously  limit  the  mission  of  the 
united  church.  An  inordinate  amount  of  skill,  leader- 
ship, time,  and  money  would  be  required  to  settle  in- 
ternal problems  and  keep  the  church  structure  func- 
tioning. We  must  seek  a  new  plan  that  permits  real 
union.  From  every  level  of  the  church  should  come 
die  bases  for  drafting  an  instrument,  the  result  of  wide 
discussion  and  decision.  Such  a  plan  would  permit  a 
union  in  structure  and  belief  that  would  bring  also  a 
unity  of  mission  and  life. 

Opportunity  for  Involvement 

Part  of  the  continuing  problem  in  this  union,  and 
in  Methodist  ecumenical  relations  generally,  has  been 
the  tendency  for  discussion  to  be  limited  to  national 
and  administrative  levels.  Methodist-EUB  negotia- 
tions offer  the  first  opportunity  to  let  the  full  energy 
and  ability  of  Methodism  be  invoked  in  ecumenical 
conversation  and  action.  A  delay  of  union  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  for  involvement, 
rather  than  being  a  denial  of  ecumenism,  would  be 
the  most  favorable  ecumenical  action  we  could  take. 

The  Methodist  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Union  with 
the  EUB  Church  has  acted  with  dispatch  in  fulfilling 
its  mandate  from  the  General  Conference.  For  this 
the  members  are  to  be  honored.  Inherent  in  the  com- 
mittee's membership  and  methodology,  however,  were 
dynamics  that  have  resulted  in  an  instrument  with 
many  serious  faults,  neglected  areas,  unanswered  ques- 
tions, and  doubtful  compromises. 

A  committee  charged  with  such  a  far-reaching  task 
should  have  been  more  fully  representative  of  the 
church,  thus  more  sensitive  to  its  constituency,  more 
open  to  its  developing  mission.  This  group  of  dedi- 
cated, effective  men  and  women  consists  of  five  bish- 
ops, seven  national  board  secretaries,  three  deans  of 
dieological  schools,  two  laymen  connected  widi  no 
church  agency,  and  only  one  local-church  pastor — 
hardly  a  broadly  representative  group.  Most  of  the 
consultants  who  helped  to  frame  the  plan  were  also 
"professional  churchmen."  not  local-church  personnel. 

By  the  nature  of  their  responsibilities  and  involve- 
ments in  the  existing  upper  echelons  of  church  life 
and  administration,  a  majority  of  commissioners  and 
their  advisers  were  not  at  liberty  to  seek  union  in  any 
other  way  than  through  structure  and  administration. 
Important  as  this  must  be.  it  provides  for  little  change 
or  growth  in  the  uniting  churches.  Batiier,  it  demands 
that  existing  structure  be  protected  and  that  die  goal 
be  skillful  accommodation  and  compromise.  This  can 
never  permit  emergence  of  a  new  church;  instead,  it 
requires  a  patchwork  of  what  was  in  die  former  two. 

It  is  clear  why  the  methodology  of  compromise  was 
adopted;  there  simply  was  no  alternative.  Committee 
members  had  too  little  time  to  accomplish  their  task: 
they  were  beset  with  their  own  individual  pressing 
responsibilities;  and  they  were  not  supported  by  a 
ehurehwide  study  and  reference  procedure.  We  can 
honor  this  committee  most  by  taking  their  plan,  not 
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Negotiators  of  the  two  churches  have  worked  in  joint  sessions,  like  this  one,  and  in  17  subcommittees. 


as  the  basis  for  union,  but  as  the  first  step  in  our  in- 
volvement to  find  a  more  relevant  plan. 

Areas  of  Concern 
Many  portions  of  the  plan  need  careful  study  and 
decision  to  determine  what  the  proposed  new  church 
actually  would  be  like.   Here  are   areas  of  concern 
which  indicate  problems  that  have  not  been  solved: 

•  1.  Doctrinal  Statements.  The  present  plan  of 
Union  would  establish  both  the  Methodist  Articles  of 
Religion  and  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal United  Brediren  Church  as  the  basis  of  faith  in  the 
new  church.  If  these  two  statements  are  compatible 
and  uncontradictory,  as  has  been  claimed,  then  why 
not  combine  them?  If  they  are  different  in  emphasis 
and  thus  in  conclusions,  as  many  would  hold,  why  not 
insist  on  a  new  document  worthy  of  a  new  church? 

•  2.  Racial  Segregation.  The  present  Plan  of  Union 
eliminates  the  Central  (Negro)  Jurisdiction  while  re- 
taining the  jurisdictional  structure.  Did  the  committee 
seriously  evaluate  the  jurisdictional  idea,  introduced 
by  another  union,  as  to  its  usefulness,  its  ability  to  pro- 
mote unity,  and  its  suitability  for  the  church  today? 

More  serious,  the  Plan  of  Union  does  not  forbid 
racially  segregated  annual  conferences.  An  introduc- 
tory statement  to  the  plan  lamentably  states,  "Your 
commissioners  hope,  and  believe,  that  ways  and  means 
will  be  found  for  accomplishing  this  second  step 
[elimination  of  racial  conferences]  on  a  voluntary 
[italics  mine]  basis  and  that  forcing  the  issue  by  con- 
stitutional enactment  will  not  be  necessary." 

In  light  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  experi- 
ence in  our  civil  life,  and  the  struggles  of  The  Method- 
ist Church  since  1939,  how  can  this  committee  suggest 
that  the  new  church  begin  life  with  a  principle  of  vol- 
untarism on  such  a  fundamental  fact  of  the  Gospel? 
However  skillful  this  appeal  may  be  politically,  it  is  a 
dreadful  position  for  a  church  of  Jesus  Christ. 


•  3.  The  12-Year  Rule.  The  present  Plan  of  Union. 
realistically  judged,  would  permit  the  EUB  Church 
and  The  Methodist  Church  to  continue  for  12  years 
as  separate  entities.  This  fact  is  inherent  in  the  fol- 
lowing provisions: 

a)  Regardless  of  their  size,  annual  conferences  could 
not  have  their  names  or  boundaries  changed  dining 
the  first  12  years  without  their  consent.  This  could 
result  in  continuing  overlapping  annual  conferences, 
duplicated  structures,  severely  complicated  adminis- 
trative life.  Could  there  be  any  result  except  constant 
sources  of  friction,  unhappiness,  and  irritation?  Where 
is  the  union  we  seek? 

b)  For  12  years,  "in  order  that  the  EUB  Church 
shall  be  assured  of  effective  representation  in  The 
United  Methodist  Church,"  says  the  plan,  EUB  repre- 
sentation on  all  boards  and  agencies  and  membership 
in  the  General  and  Jurisdictional  Conferences  would 
be  double  their  proportionate  numerical  strength.  This 
negates  any  idea  that  our  churches  are  truly  finding 
unity.  Rather,  it  continues  all  the  symbols  and  realities 
of  our  present  separation.  Elections  would  have  to  take 
into  consideration  the  candidates'  former  status;  the 
EUB  minority  position  would  be  emphasized  as 
former  disunity  was  remembered  and  preserved;  ad- 
ministration would  be  unduly  complicated. 

What  other  church  union  ever  began  with  an  as- 
sumption that  the  heritage  and  contributions  of  the 
constituent  churches  would  be  remembered  and  hon- 
ored only  through  a  legalistic,  protectionist  clause? 
This  implies  a  lack  of  bust  that  makes  mockery  of 
union.  Segregation  based  on  ecclesiastical  origin  is  no 
more  defensible  than  that  based  on  race. 

•  4.  The  Name.  The  present  Plan  of  Union  pro- 
vides that  the  name  of  the  new  church  will  be  The 
United  Methodist  Church.  Logically,  one  would  as- 
sume that  this  is  the  name  by  which  we  are  to  be 
known.  But  the  Constitution  adds,  "In  other  than  legal 
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documents,  the  name  The  Methodist  Church  may  be 
used."  Such  a  suggestion  smacks  of  deception. 

Two  reasons  are  given  by  the  commissioners  for 
the  official  name:  First,  "Many  EUBs  have  felt  a 
change  of  name  important  to  demonstrate  a  union 
rather  than  an  absorption."  But  what  do  we  demon- 
strate when  we  suggest  that  the  name  which  symbol- 
izes union  need  not  be  used?  Second,  say  the  planners, 
the  name  The  Methodist  Church,  "would  not  be 
legally  available  everywhere."  But  they  actually  list 
only  three  countries — Canada,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Ni- 
geria— where  this  requirement  would  have  to  be  met. 
The  plan  specifically  gives  permission  for  the  name 
to  be  translated  freely  into  other  languages.  It  might 
just  as  well  have  given  permission,  too,  for  adding  or 
subtracting  from  the  name  anywhere  this  is  necessary. 

The  committee  dismisses  the  action  of  our  1964 
General  Conference  (which  specified  its  desire  to  re- 
tain the  name  The  Methodist  Church)  as  a  "straw 
vote."  Perhaps  it  was.  But  I  am  at  least  one  delegate 
who  felt  the  actions  of  the  General  Conference  affect- 
ing its  agencies  were  meant  to  be  obeyed.  The  pro- 
posed compromise  of  a  legal  name  that  we  are  told 
we  need  not  use  is  a  morally  embarrassing  position. 

•  5.  Social  Issues.  Both  Methodists  and  EUBs  have 
notable  records  in  social  action  and  witness.  Certain 
positions  indicated  in  the  Plan  of  Union,  however,  de- 
serve careful  scrutiny.  I  refer  particularly  to  two  in- 
heritances from  the  present  Evangelical  United  Breth- 
ren Basic  Beliefs  Regarding  Social  Issues. 

The  first  says,  "Strict  censorship  of  motion  pictures 
in  order  to  protect  society  from  evident  evils  is  ad- 
vocated." Censorship  is  rarely  a  good  means  to  achieve 
desirable  ends.  Is  the  united  church  to  devote  par- 
ticular efforts  to  such  a  campaign  for  censorship? 

The  second  statement  says,  "The  church  does  not 
sanction  nor  condone  divorce  except  on  grounds  of 
adultery."  Can  this  position  be  defended  on  any  but 
rudimentary  "proof  texting"?  It  would  seem  to  deny 
the  spirit  and  attitude  of  the  Lord  of  the  church  as 
seen  in  the  Gospels.  It  certainly  runs  counter  to  the 
attitude  of  the  church  in  vast  sections  of  its  life. 

Time  Is  Too  Short 

This  discussion  does  not  exhaust  die  areas  of  con- 
cern that  should  be  raised  in  considering  the  proposed 
Plan  of  Union.  It  does,  I  hope,  indicate  the  need  for 
much  more  extensive  involvement  by  many  more  peo- 
ple before  any  plan  is  presented  for  action.  The  time 
remaining  before  the  General  Conference  of  1966  does 
not  permit  this.  That  fact  alone,  I  believe,  is  reason 
enough  to  oppose  the  present  Plan  of  Union. 

Let  me  repeat  that  my  opposition  to  diis  plan  is  not 
opposition  to  the  idea  of  uniting  The  Methodist  and 
EUB  Churches.  They  should  be  togedier.  But  their 
union  should  solve  problems,  not  postpone  them.  It 
should  further  the  ecumenical  involvement  and  con- 
tributions of  each,  not  seriously  impair  the  ability 
of  the  united  church  to  move  vigorously  in  further 
union  discussions.  It  should  be  the  sort  of  plan  that 
commands  enthusiastic  support  by  huge  majorities  of 
both  churches,  not  one  that  inculcates  apathy  and  in- 
difference due  to  lack  of  involvement. 


From  devotion  to  the  cause  of  union  of  these  and 
other  churches,  I  propose  that  the  General  Conference 
be  urged  to: 

1.  Endorse  with  an  overwhelming  vote  the  principle 
of  union  with  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church 
as  soon  as  realistically  possible. 

2.  Receive  with  appreciation,  for  the  pioneering 
work  done,  the  present  Plan  of  Union  but  reject  it  as 
a  suitable  basis  for  achieving  union. 

3.  Establish  a  new  Methodist  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  Union  with  the  EUBs,  to  be  composed  of  two  lay- 
men, two  ministers,  one  bishop  from  each  jurisdiction, 
and  six  theologians  at  large.  Staff  personnel  of  general 
church  agencies  could  act  as  nonvoting  consultants. 

4.  Charge  this  new  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  report  to 
the  church  at  regular  intervals  on  the  problems  and 
possible  solutions  involved  in  union;  encourage  study 
of  the  union  on  every  level,  particularly  by  the  an- 
nual conferences;  and  call  for  the  results  of  this  study 
to  be  used  in  the  committee's  search  for  solutions. 

5.  Direct  that  the  primary  basis  for  a  new  Plan 
of  Union  be  the  creation  of  a  new  church  that  is 
theologically,  sociologically,  and  institutionally  rele- 
vant to  this  day. 

6.  Direct  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  report  to  each 
session  of  the  Council  of  Bishops  and  the  Commission 
on  Ecumenical  Affairs  all  aspects  of  its  work,  and  re- 
quire that  any  papers  offered  as  a  result  of  die  reports 
be  a  part  of  the  working  papers  for  the  negotiators. 

7.  Urge  the  Joint  Methodist-EUB  Commission  to 
work  with  consistent  dispatch,  but  leave  selection  of 
the  date  for  presentation  of  a  completed  plan  to  the 
judgment  of  the  joint  commission.  □ 


Materials  for  Study 

Less  than  six  months  remain  before  General  Con- 
ferences of  The  Methodist  Church  and  the  Evangeli- 
cal United  Brethren  Church  meet  in  Chicago  to  vote 
on  proposed  union  of  the  two  denominations.  Local 
churches  have  been  urged  to  use  summer  and  fall 
months  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  plan.  Study 
materials  available  from  Cokesbury  Book  Stores  and 
Regional  Service  Centers  include: 

1.  Our  Churches  Face  Union,  a  62-page  paperback 
book  on  history,  beliefs,  organizational  structure,  and 
other  facts  about  the  two  churches,  along  with  ques- 
tions and  answers  on  the  proposed  union.  Copies  are 
350  each  or  $3  a  dozen;   leader's  guide,  10V. 

2.  One  Heritage!  One  Mission!  One  Church?  is  a  film- 
strip-phonograph  record  kit  which  is  sold  with  eight 
copies  of  Our  Churches  Face  Union  and  a  leader's 
guide  at  a  package  price  of  $4.95.  All  district  superin- 
tendents already  have  received  one  kit. 

3.  The  Plan  of  Union  is  the  complete  text  of  the 
document  which  would  provide  the  basis  for  the  new 
church's  Discipline.  Priced  at  $4,  it  is  absorbing  read- 
ing for  those  interested  in  details. — EDITORS 
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No  sooner  had  Jose  been  shown  around  the  house 

than  he  and  the  boys  collected  baseball  gear  and  went  outside. 

Before  long,  a  neighbor  boy  had  joined  in  the  game. 


JOSE  From  the 
'Other7  America 
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WOKE  with  the  same  nervous 
flutter  in  my  stomach  I  used  to 
have  before  a  tough  college  exam 
or  an  important  date.  But  with  my 
husband  asleep  in  the  next  bed 
and  our  three  offspring  still  not  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  the  morning, 
I  knew  that  neither  of  these  crises 
was  causing  my  pangs. 

So  what  was  it? 


By  NELLE  McCLENAHAN 


Then  I  remembered:  the  boy. 

We  were  about  to  involve  our- 
selves a  bit  deeper  in  our  concern 
for  social  justice.  We  had  been 
lucky,  we  knew,  but  not  so  "our" 
boy,  who  was  to  be  our  houseguest 
for  two  weeks,  and  about  whom 
we  knew  so  little.  Our  only  infor- 
mation, in  fact,  was  that  he  would 
be  between  the  ages  of  9  and  11, 


that  he  lived  in  a  depressed  area 
of  the  city,  and  that  very  likely  he 
would  be  black. 

Our  Chicago  suburb,  which  has 
a  median  income  of  $11,400  and 
sends  95  percent  of  its  high-school 
graduates  on  to  college,  has  only 
two  Negro  families,  residents  of 
many  years  who  inherited  property 
from  the  white  folks  who  used  to 
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employ  them.  Today,  the  Negroes 
who  would  like  to  buy  property  in 
the  community  find  no  local  real- 
estate  broker  to  deal  with. 

Reflecting  on  these  things,  I  be- 
gan to  have  some  misgivings  about 
what  we  were  going  to  undertake. 
But  I  also  remained  unshaken  in 
my  conviction  that  this  was  a  good 
thing  we  were  going  to  do,  and 
that  we  would  do  our  best. 

Our  guest,  with  other  youngsters 
like  him,  was  coming  from  the  city 
by  auto,  and  was  due  to  arrive  at 
the  sponsoring  church  at  about  11 
a.m.  My  husband,  Don,  our  three 
children,  and  I  arrived  just  before 
11  and  spotted  a  list  on  the  church 
bulletin  board.  It  matched  the 
names  of  families  with  their  guests, 
and  opposite  our  name  we  read: 
Jose  Luis  Martinez,  age  11. 

I  admit  I  was  relieved.  The  name 
indicated  Spanish  ancestry,  a 
lighter  complexion,  and  easier  re- 
sponsibility. Besides,  I  rationalized, 
two  of  our  children  were  studying 
Spanish  in  school,  and  this  would 
be  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
them. 

Cars  began  to  arrive,  and  young- 
sters wearing  large  name  tags  piled 
out,  were  claimed,  and  disappeared 
in  other  cars.  Most  of  the  children 
looked  younger  than  11.  Then  a 
taller  boy  emerged  from  the  crowd, 
and  I  nudged  my  family  forward 
to  read  his  name.  I  was  sure  this 
was  not  our  charge.  He  was  too 
dark. 

Yet  a  few  seconds  later  I  was 
saying  to  him:  "Hello,  Jose!  We  feel 
so  lucky  to  have  you!"  We  drove 
him  home  to  our  tree-lined  street 
with  the  large  lawns,  the  colonial- 
style  houses,  and  the  neighbors  I 
hoped  were  as  fine  as  I  had  always 
thought  them  to  be. 

The  project  which  had  brought 
this  new  experience  into  our  lives 
was  called  "Friendly  Town." 
Planned  by  an  interdenominational 
organization  called  the  Chicago 
City  Missionary  Society,  its  pur- 
pose was  to  give  children  from  the 
city's  depressed  areas  a  two-week 
vacation  in  the  suburbs.  Perhaps 
the  visit  would  plant  a  seed  which 
later  might  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween graduating  from  high  school 
or  dropping  out,  or  between  raising 
a  decent  family  or  adding  to  the 
illegitimate  birth  rate.  But  results 
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like  that  were  not  guaranteed;  the 
immediate  goal  was  simply  to  pro- 
vide a  vacation  for  youngsters  who 
otherwise  would  have  none. 

Jose  was  a  Puerto  Rican  of  Afri- 
can ancestry.  His  skin  was  dark 
and  his  hair  woolly.  His  features 
were  handsome  and  sharp,  as  was 
his  wit.  He  had  an  athletic  build. 
My  son,  greatly  impressed,  con- 
fided that  he  knew  Jose  could  beat 
him  up:  "He  knows  jujitsu!"  He 
had  played  baseball  on  some  sort 
of  team  and  swam  regularly  in  the 
YMCA  pool.  His  humor  was  vola- 
tile, and  he  would  laugh  uproari- 
ously at  things  which  struck  him 
as  funny. 

After  listening  to  him  bang  on 
our  piano  as  long  as  I  could  stand 
it,  I  offered  my  own  services  at  the 
keyboard.  Except  for  America,  my 
music  library  produced  nothing  that 
was  familiar  to  him,  but  he  de- 
veloped a  quick  preference  for  two 
songs  which  required  encore  after 
encore.  One  was  Little  Brown  Jug, 
and  the  other  was  a  Western  song 
called  OT  Texas,  which  had  the 
rhythmic  beat  of  horses'  hooves.  He 
would  literally  howl  with  joy  over 
these  tunes. 

Our  son,  Dick,  was  his  age,  11. 
Our  daughter  Lynn  was  12,  and 
Patti  was  7.  Dick  realized  that  the 
hosting  duties  were  mainly  his,  and 
he  assumed  his  responsibilities  im- 
mediately. After  a  tour  of  the  house 
and  an  introduction  to  our  Schnau- 
zer,  Willie  (Jose  always  called 
him  Woolie ) ,  the  boys  put  on  base- 
ball mitts  and  proceeded  outdoors. 
Soon  a  neighbor  boy  joined  their 
game. 

Don  set  about  his  usual  Saturday 
chores,  that  day  involving  the  erec- 
tion of  some  fence  in  the  backyard. 
Pretty  soon  I  heard  a  loud  voice 
shouting:  "Hey,  Dad!  This  way! 
Hey,  Dad!  Is  this  hole  deep 
enough?  Hey,  Dad  .  .  ."  Jose  had 
joined  the  family. 

Don  was  gone  four  nights  on  a 
business  trip  and  called  one  night 
from  Los  Angeles.  Jose  grabbed  the 
phone,  shouting  loud  enough  to 
cover  the  distance  with  his  voice: 
"Dad!  Is  that  you,  Dad?  Where  are 
you?  How  much  it  cost  to  call? 
When  you  coming  home?  Yeah  .  .  . 
yeah  .  .  .  yeah.  OK."  Finally  I  re- 
gained the  telephone. 

One  of  my  chief  concerns  was 


how  our  neighbors  would  react  to 
our  guest.  I  did  not  particularly 
care  whether  or  not  they  were 
thrilled  with  what  we  were  doing; 
I  just  hoped  for  no  unpleasantness. 

Most  of  them  were  wonderful. 
Dick  and  Jose  were  invited  on 
sleeping-bag  overnights  twice,  and 
almost  all  the  children  in  the  neigh- 
borhood treated  Jose  like  a  celebri- 
ty. However,  one  woman  on  our 
street  sells  real  estate,  and  two  of 
the  houses  in  our  block  were  for 
sale.  She  informed  the  owners  that 
she  would  not  attempt  to  show 
these  houses  while  Jose  was  around. 
"I  could  explain  why  he's  here,"  she 
said,  "but  prospects  wonder  about 
living  near  such  liberals." 

Another  question  was  the  fairly 
exclusive  private  swim  club  to 
which  we  belong.  It  was  not  a 
country  club,  but  it  does  have  12 
tennis  courts  and  a  lovely  pool,  and 
the  tab  is  fairly  high.  We  had  be- 
longed only  a  year,  and  my  ac- 
quaintance among  the  members 
was  not  wide.  This  was  where  we 
swam,  however,  and  since  Jose  was 
our  guest  we  thought  he  should 
swim  there,  too. 

He  did,  at  least  eight  times. 
There  were  some  curious  looks, 
and  we  brought  at  least  one  tennis 
game  to  a  stunned  halt  as  we 
walked  past  the  courts,  but  no  one 
said  or  did  anything  much  out  of 
the  ordinary.  In  fact,  several  wom- 
en I  had  not  met  before  asked  me 
interested  questions  and  offered 
their  good  wishes. 

Jose  did,  indeed,  speak  Spanish, 
and  we  tried  to  speak  it  back.  We 
were  terrible,  of  course,  and  he 
found  our  efforts  sidesplitting. 

When  you  take  a  youngster  into 
your  home  for  two  weeks,  there  al- 
ways are  some  problems.  Things 
would  not  have  gone  smoothly 
every  minute,  of  course,  if  it  had 
been  a  nephew.  Nor  are  things  con- 
stantly serene  among  our  children. 

Much  as  Jose  liked  sports,  he 
liked  them  for  the  purpose  of  win- 
ning. He  was  an  excellent  baseball 
player,  and  consequently  adored 
the  game.  Not  so  badminton,  which 
was  new  to  him.  He  kept  changing 
the  boundaries  to  allow  for  his  poor 
shots,  and  when  Dick  objected, 
Jose  called  him  a  cheater  and 
threw  his  racket  to  the  ground. 
More  than  once  Dick  complained 
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to  me  that  Jose  was  a  rotten  sport. 

The  beach  towels  in  our  house 

belong  to  nobody  in  particular,  but 
Jose  became  attached  to  die  one 

thai  was  in  the  best  condition,  and 
whin  Dick  draped  it  Over  his 
shoulders  on  OUT  way  to  swim,  Jose 
demanded  it.  Dick  disagreed,  ex- 
plaining it  was  first  come,  first 
served.  Jose  sulked  lor  an  hour. 

We  did  our  Inst  to  explain  to  our 
children  why  Jose  was  a  poor  sport, 
and  grabby  and  selfish.  Where  he 
lived,  we  told  them,  families  some- 
times had  barely  enough  to  eat, 
and  children  had  few  toys  to  play 
with.  It  was  understandable  that 
Jose  thought  if  he  were  to  have 
anything  he  had  to  grab  for  it  and 
hang  on.  And  winning  at  games 
was  the  only  way  he  could  prove 
he  was  as  good  as  somebody  else. 
Dick  understood,  but  still  he  did 
not  like  it. 

There  was  one  particularly  bad 
night  toward  the  end  of  Jose's  visit. 
We  all  had  just  come  from  a  picnic 
arranged  by  the  yonth  group  of  the 
sponsoring  church.  It  was  fairly 
late,  and  we  were  all  tired.  Dick 
went  upstairs  to  use  the  only 
shower,  and  I  drew  a  warm  tub 
for  Jose  in  the  other  bathroom.  But 
when  I  suggested  he  use  it,  he  re- 
fused: "I  wanta  take  a  shower!" 

"Tomorrow  night  you  can  take  a 
shower,  but  I  have  a  tub  ready  for 
you  tonight." 

"No,  I  don't  wanta!" 

My  husband  joined  the  conver- 
sation, and  the  argument  was  re- 
peated. A  mailing  from  the  City 
Missionary  Society  had  instructed 
us  that  these  children  should  be 
treated  just  as  we  treated  our  own 
children,  and  that  included  disci- 
pline. So  after  more  refusals  from 
Jose,  Don  took  the  boy  by  the  arm 
and  marched  him  upstairs. 

Jose  fought  every  step.  He 
twisted  and  hit  and,  worst  of  all,  he 
began  screaming.  He  screamed  that 
we  did  not  like  him  any  more,  and 
that  he  wanted  his  mama.  Then  he 
broke  away  and  dashed  out  the 
front  door. 

The  girls  were  in  tears,  and  Dick 
announced  it  was  all  his  fault,  that 
he  should  have  given  Jose  the 
shower.  We  urged  them  into  bed, 
promising  that  Jose  would  come 
back.  Then  we  looked  at  each 
other.  Why  had  we  forced  this  silly 
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"Sour  godliness  is  the  devil's  religion" 

—JOHN   WESLEY 


As  my  seven-year-old  daughter 
was  playing  one  evening,  she 
looked  up  intently  and  said, 
"Mother,  I'm  not  sure  I  want  to  go 
to  heaven."  Since  she  is  a  minister's 
daughter,  I  was  startled  at  this 
unusual  attitude. 

"Why  not?"  I  asked. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "all  they  ever 
play  up  there  is  church  music,  and 
I  couldn't  hear  the  Beatles  sing!" 

— Mrs.   Richard  D.  Clark,   Vinccnncx,  Ind. 


Just  as  the  minister  began  his 
sermon  by  announcing  his  subject 
as  "What  Shall  We  Do  to  Be 
Saved?"  a  loud  voice  echoed  from 
the  rear  of  the  congregation: 

"Make  a  run  for  it,  the  church  is 
on  fire!" 

It  was,  and  they  did;  so  no  one 
found  out  that  day  what  the 
preacher's  answer  was  to  have 
been. 

— Mrs.  John  Doll,  Rocky  Fnrd,  Colo. 


Entering  the  kindergarten  room 
at  church  on  Christmas  morning, 
we  were  all  dismayed  to  find  part 
of  the  plaster  ceiling  caving  in.  All, 
that  is,  except  six-year-old  Missy. 
She  clapped  her  hands  in  glee  and 
reasoned,  "The  reindeer  danced  too 
hard  on  the  roof  last  night!" 

— Mrs.  Jac  Russler,  Huntsville,  Ala. 


My  father  was  preaching  in  his 
small  country  church  a  few  years 
ago  using  the  Ten  Commandments 
as  his  text.  He  illustrated  "You 
shall  not  covet  .  .  ."  by  saying,  "To 
covet  is  to  wish  you  were  driving 
your  neighbor's  brand-new  car, 
when  yours  has  50,000  miles  on  it." 

A  few  hours  later,  Father's  car 
broke  down  and  he  arrived  at  the 
church  for  an  afternoon  meeting 
driving,  not  the  old  car  he'd  driven 
50,000  miles,  but  his  neighbor's 
brand-new  car! 

— Kathleen   Moore,   Killduff,  Iowa 


The   program    showed    lack    <>i 
preparation  and  was  a  disappoint 
incut.    1    was   onlj    hall    listening 
toward  die  cud  as  two  L2-year  olds 

struggled    through    a    too  high     u 

rangemenl  ol  Psalm  51. 

Suddenly,  my  apathy  changed 
to  glee.  From  a  hand-copied  version 
which  they  held  in  their  hands, 
these  adolescents  nervously  sang, 
"Restore  unto  us  the:  joy  of  our 
transgressions"! 

I : i  in    Pbthiman,    MinneapoU  .    Minn 


Following  a  sumptuous  holiday 
dinner,  a  Methodist  minister's  wife 
found  her  little  Jimmy  in  the  kitch- 
en fixing  up  a  full  plate  of  turkey 
with  all  the  trimmings.  Knowing 
that  he  had  eaten,  she  was  puzzled. 

"Who  is  that  for,  Jimmy?"  she 
asked. 

"Prince,"  he  replied,  indicating 
the  eagerly  awaiting  puppy. 

"No,  Jimmy.  A  collection  of 
scraps  will  be  good  enough  for 
Prince." 

Jimmy  collected  some  scraps  and 
put  them  in  front  of  Prince,  saying 
apologetically,  "Prince,  I  had  an 
offering  for  you  but  Mother  made 
me  take  up  a  collection." 

— Joseph  S.  Fleming,  Half  Moon  Bay,  Calif. 


A  church  in  Santa  Barbara 
stopped  buying  from  its  regular 
office-supply  house  when,  after 
ordering  small  pencils  to  be  placed 
in  the  pews,  it  received  golf  pencils, 
each  clearly  marked:  "Play  Golf 
Next  Sunday!" 

— Mrs.  Clinton  Kraus,  Washington,  D.C. 


When  our  preschool  youngster's 
uncle  agreed  to  speak  at  a  youth 
rally,  his  picture  was  prominently 
displayed  on  several  posters  in  our 
church. 

One  Sunday,  we  noted  our  son 
studying  one  of  the  posters.  We 
waited  for  some  comment,  but  none 
came.  Finally,  on  the  way  home,  he 
turned  to  me  and  said  with  great 
concern: 

"Mama,  I  think  Uncle  Jem'  is 
wanted,  dead  or  alive!" 

— Mrs.    Rex   Campbell,    Can  ivilh  .    Mo. 


What's  your  favorite  church -related 
chuckle?  It's  worth  $5  if  it  makes 
our  editors  laugh  and  we  haven't 
used  it  before.  Sorry,  but  we  can't 
return  those  not  accepted,  so  no 
postage. — Editors 
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issue?  Probably  we  had  ruined  the 
successes  of  the  last  10  days.  Actu- 
ally, as  one  of  my  neighbors  diag- 
nosed later,  Jose  was  due  to  go 
home  in  two  days  and  anything 
could  have  touched  off  the  out- 
burst. 

After  a  search,  Don  found  him 
crouched  in  some  bushes  about  a 
block  away — but  when  Jose  real- 
ized he  was  discovered,  he  tore  off 
into  the  darkness.  Don  came  back 
to  the  house,  put  the  leash  on  Wil- 
lie, and  took  him  outside.  They 
walked  around  the  house,  and  on 
our  patio  steps  was  a  huddled 
figure. 

Jose  came  inside  then,  threw 
himself  down  on  the  davenport 
with  his  face  to  the  wall,  and 
cried.  Nothing  we  could  say  would 
stop  him,  and  finally  we  went  to 
bed.  We  must  have  tiptoed  down- 
stairs a  dozen  times,  though,  to 
check  him.  He  fell  asleep  and  was 
still  there  in  the  morning. 

He  was  just  wakening  when  I 
came  down  to  fix  breakfast,  and  I 
tried  to  begin  the  day  as  if  there 
had  been  nothing  unusual.  Jose 
turned  down  my  offer  to  fix  his 
eggs,  however,  and  the  next  thing 
I  knew  he  had  gone  upstairs  to  the 
bathroom.  I  heard  water  running 
and  splashing.  Then  he  came  down- 
stairs and  proceeded  out  the  door. 
In  a  minute,  our  power  lawn 
mower  was  roaring,  and  Jose  was 
striding  determinedly  behind  it.  An 
hour  later  he  was  in  the  kitchen 
announcing  that  the  lawn  was 
finished  and  he  was  ready  to  eat. 

As  I  was  thanking  him  for  a  good 
job  on  the  grass,  the  phone  rang. 
It  was  Don,  and  Jose  demanded 
the  phone.  "Dad?  Hi,  Dad!  I 
mowed  the  lawn!  Yeah!  Good  job, 
Mom  said  so!  Can  I  have  the  shoes? 
Yeah.  OK.  G'bye." 

He  turned  to  me:  "Yesterday 
Dad  told  me  if  I  mowed  the  grass, 
he'd  pay  me.  I  didn't  want  any 
money,  but  he  said  he'd  get  me 
some  new  shoes.  You're  supposed 
to  take  me." 

We  bought  the  shoes — gym 
shoes — to  replace  the  ones  with  the 
curled  toes  and  frayed  soles  he 
had  come  with.  And  he  went  home 
with  new  trousers  donated  by  a 
friend  whose  son  had  outgrown 
them,  a  new  shirt,  a  game  our  chil- 
dren   had     played,    and    several 


plastic  models  he  had  put  together. 

On  the  drive  home,  Jose  sat  pos- 
sessively in  the  middle  of  the  front 
seat  between  Don  and  me,  with 
Lynn,  Dick,  and  Patti  in  the  back. 
We  left  the  expressway  after  20 
minutes  and  proceeded  down 
Western  Avenue,  a  wide  street 
with  storefronts  on  either  side, 
crowded  with  traffic,  bereft  of  grass 
or  tree. 

Suddenly  Jose  announced: 
"There's  my  school!"  We  looked  at 
the  square,  brown-brick  building 
with  windows  taped  where  glass 
was  broken,  in  which  somebody 
tries  to  teach  Jose  that  life  is  worth- 
while, that  democracy  is  best,  and 
that  reading,  writing,  and  modern 
math  are  important  even  if  you  live 
in  the  jungle  of  city  pavements. 

-L  OUR  blocks  later  he  pointed  to 
a  green-shaded  window  two  stories 
above  a  dry-cleaning  shop. 

Although  he  had  hinted  he  did 
not  want  us  to  see  where  he  lived, 
he  now  instructed  us  to  go  around 
the  block  and  park  in  an  alley  be- 
hind the  building. 

The  back  of  the  building  looked 
like  propaganda  for  urban  renewal. 
Jose  beckoned  us  to  follow,  and 
we  mounted  rickety  outside  steps 
which  snaked  back  and  forth,  pass- 
ing various  levels  of  doors  and  win- 
dows that  seemed  to  overflow  with 
dark-skinned  children. 

When  we  reached  the  top  land- 
ing, our  little  host  told  us  to  wait. 
He  went  in  alone,  and  a  moment 
later  we  heard  a  whoop  of  joy  and 
a  burst  of  Spanish. 

Soon  we  were  invited  inside.  His 
sister,  plump  and  pretty,  welcomed 
us  in  English.  His  mother,  pleasant 
and  matronly,  with  her  graying  hair 
twisted  into  a  knot  at  the  back  of 
her  neck,  nodded  and  beamed.  Her 
smile  revealed  several  missing 
teeth. 

We  were  led  through  the  kitchen, 
past  a  table  laden  with  raw  chicken 
necks,  into  die  tiny  living  room 
where  we  were  urged  to  sit  on 
shabby,  overstuffed  furniture. 

It  was  a  clean,  colorful  room  with 
worn  linoleum  on  the  floor, 
starched  crocheted  doilies  under 
the  lamps,  and  tinted  family  photo- 
graphs on  the  wall.  A  "No  Fumo" 
(no  smoking)  sign  in  stark  black 


and  white  was  tucked  in  the  frame 
of  one  large  picture. 

Senora  Martinez  was  quick  to 
point  out  the  wedding  picture  of 
herself  and  her  husband,  obviously 
wanting  us  to  know  that  there  had 
been  a  father  for  this  family. 

We  chatted  briefly,  and  finally 
stood  up  to  leave.  Dick  and  Lynn 
shook  hands  with  Jose,  as  did  Don. 
I  kissed  him  on  the  forehead,  and 
then  he  bent  down  and  kissed  our 
Patti.  This  was  unexpected,  since 
he  had  spent  a  good  part  of  the 
two  weeks  teasing  her  unmerciful- 
ly. We  promised  to  invite  the  fam- 
ily out  for  dinner  sometime  in  the 
fall,  and  climbed  down  the  stairs. 
Jose  hung  over  the  railing  shouting: 
"Good-bye,  good-bye,  adios!" 

I  am  not  sure  what  long-range 
benefits  his  experience  will  leave 
with  Jose.  We  hope  he  wall  finish 
high  school,  as  he  promised  us.  We 
hope  the  games  we  played,  the 
conversations  we  had,  and  the  good 
times  in  general  will  someday  be 
echoed  in  his  own  family. 

We  do  not  believe,  as  some  of 
our  friends  suggested,  that  the  ex- 
perience will  hurt  him  because  he 
can  never  hope  to  rise  to  such 
heights  of  good  living.  He  may  not 
better  his  lot  that  much,  but  it  is 
not  impossible  that  he  can.  Others 
have.  Primarily,  we  are  sure  he  had 
a  wonderful  time. 

The  experience  did  many  things 
for  us.  It  was  the  first  time  we  had 
ever  really  done  something  for 
somebody  else.  It  was  good  for  us 
to  adjust  our  comfortable,  narrow 
lives  to  someone  from  another  kind 
of  life.  It  was  broadening  for  our 
children  to  live  with  a  Spanish- 
American  and  then  to  see  where  he 
lived.  They  appreciate  their  own 
good  fortune  more  than  they  ever 
did  before,  and  they  know  they 
have  a  bond  with  those  who  are 
less  fortunate. 

The  self-discipline  it  required  to 
solve  the  problems  and  the  little 
bit  of  courage  it  took  to  take  an 
unknown  guest  into  our  home 
have,  I  hope,  made  all  of  us  people 
of  slightly  more  value. 

We  will  think  of  Jose  often  and 
if,  in  later  years,  we  do  not  know 
what  he  is  doing,  we  will  always 
w*onder.  Perhaps  the  bit  of  our  lives 
that  he  shared  will  add  something 
worthwhile  to  his  own.  □ 
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Francis  Asbury  Statue,  Washington: 

At  16th  and  Mount  Pleasant  Streets,  N.W., 

in  the  nation's  capital,  it  lionors 

the  amazing  career  of  America's 

pioneer  Methodist  bislwp. 


A> 


.MERICA  PRESERVES  numerous  segments  of  its  un- 
spoiled self  in  a  national  park  system  covering  more  than 
22  million  acres  in  almost  every  section  of  the  land.  What 
has  been  saved  (in  some  cases,  in  the  nick  of  time)  is 
scenic,  geologic,  zoological,  and  botanical.  More  than  that, 
many  treasured  places  remind  us  of  the  men,  women,  and 
events  that  shaped  the  nation's  heritage  and  strength. 

Recause  Americans  have  the  urge  to  stand  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  own  wonders,  whether  natural  or  man-made, 
more  than  80  million  guests  are  expected  in  more  than  180 
units  of  our  national  park  system  this  year.  It  is  an  almost 
instinctive  call,  an  inner  voice  that  is  strongest  when  the 
spring-summer  equinox  passes  and  the  land  is  green. 


Some  of  us  will  go  in  an  effort  to  "get  away  from  it  all!' 
Others  will  want  to  relive  the  glorious  or  tragic  moments 
of  the  past— a  past  that  may  speak  of  war  or  peace,  of 
countryside  as  virgin  as  it  was  beyond  the  memory  of  man, 
or  of  some  contribution  vital  to  our  civilization. 

It  is  only  natural  for  Methodists  to  associate  many  of 
these  revered  lands  and  structures  with  the  early  church 
and  its  leaders.  And  the  connection  is  valid,  for  it  is  hard 
to  find  any  place  where  Methodism  was  not  an  early  arrival 
and  a  powerful  influence— whether  along  a  wilderness  trail, 
a  seashore,  a  mountain  fastness,  or  even  in  the  depths  of  a 
great  cave  [see  next  page].  Methodism  was  simply  that 
kind  of  a  church,  and  Methodists  that  kind  of  people. 
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Shiloh:  For  two  days  in  April,  1 862,  war 
thundered  around  a  little  Methodist  church  in 
Tennessee  as  North  and  South  counted  thousands 
of  dead  near  Bloody  Pond  and  Sunken  Road.  A 
reconstructed  church  broods  there  today. 


Great  Smoky  Mountains:  Skirting  this  vast 

national  park  is  a  rugged  23-mile  trail  used  by 

Bishop  Asbury  between  North  Carolina  and 

Tennessee.  Scouts  hazard  it  today  to  win 

the  coveted  Asbury  Trail  Award. 


Fort  Pulaski,  Ga.:  Brick  and  limestone, 
topped  by  a  cross,  mark  the  spot  near  Savannah 
where  John  Wesley  landed  in  1736  as  missionary  to 
the  Indians.  It  is  now  part  of  the  5,364-acre 
national  monument  on  Cockspur  Island. 


T 

JL  HE  FOLLOWING  words  are  among  those  engraved  at 
the  base  of  Bishop  Francis  Asbury 's  bronze  equestrian 
statue  shown  on  the  preceding  page: 

"His  continuous  journeying  through  cities,  villages,  and 
settlements  from  1771  to  1816  greatly  promoted  patriot- 
ism, education,  morality,  and  religion  in  the  American 
Republic!' 

Just  the  same,  a  lifeless  statue  in  the  midst  of  a  busy 
world  capital  is  a  far  cry  from  miles  of  living  wilderness  at 
the  edge  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park.  No 
monument  or  statue  could  be  a  more  fitting  memorial  to 
the  pioneer  Methodist  bishop  than  this  stretch  of  trail  in 


the  lost  world  of  the  Smokies.  Anyone  who  spends  a  day  on 
Asbury  Trail  needs  no  stronger  clue  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  required  to  bring  the  message  of  Christ  to  frontier 
America. 

Since  the  church  is  so  closely  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
American  history,  it  has  become  inseparable  from  the  na- 
tion's past  and  present.  Even  the  obscure  Georgia  island 
where  John  Wesley  landed  on  American  soil  is  included  in 
the  Fort  Pulaski  National  Monument,  named  for  the  mas- 
sive brick  and  masonry  fortification  breached  by  the  rifled 
cannon  of  Union  forces  in  1862. 

That  same  year,  Shiloh  Methodist  Church  just  happened 
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Mammoth  Cave:  During  the  War  of  1812  there  was  Methodist  preaching  here  to  slaves  mining  nitrate  for  gunpowder. 


to  stand  where  Confederate  General  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston and  Union  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  chose  to  send 
their  armies  together  in  disastrous  conflict.  Today,  silent 
cannon  and  historical  markers  dot  the  gently  rolling  green- 
ery beside  the  Tennessee  River;  and  Shiloh  is  burial  place, 
too,  for  Union  soldiers,  most  unidentified,  who  rest  in 
Shiloh  National  Cemetery,  and  for  Confederates  who  lie, 
unnamed,  in  five  large  trenches. 

Few  who  enter  the  labyrinthine  depths  of  Mammoth 
Cave  know  that  one  room  became  known  as  "Methodist 
Church!'  This  section,  a  natural  stage  some  100  feet  across 
and  65  feet  from  floor  to  ceiling,  is  listed  on  the  cave  map 


as  "Booth's  Amphitheater!'  But  no  theatrical  productions 
were  seen  here  by  slaves  who  labored  to  remove  nitrate 
used  in  making  gunpowder  for  the  War  of  1812. 

Who  would  care  for  the  souls  of  men  lost  in  a  fearsome 
pit  beneath  a  wild  Kentucky  landscape?  Who,  indeed,  but 
a  Methodist  circuit  rider?  So  it  was  that  for  a  time,  Mam- 
moth Cave  became  a  church.  En  route  to  the  "sanctuary" 
about  500  feet  from  the  original  entrance,  one  passes  the 
old  wood  saltpeter  pipes,  and  sees  the  154-year-old  cart 
tracks.  On  one  side  is  a  natural  speaker's  rostrum  which 
must  have  been  used  as  a  pulpit  whenever  the  circuit  rider 
came  that  way,  and  stopped  to  preach. 
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lATCHEZ  TRACE  meanders  to  the  southwest  from 
Nashville,  Term.,  crosses  the  northwest  corner  of  Alabama, 
and  ends  at  antebellum  Natchez  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
In  the  18th  century,  it  was  the  general  route  of  French 
traders  and  missionaries,  but  the  traffic  was  reversed  early 
in  the  19th  century,  and  Natchez  Trace  became  a  passage 
for  soldiers,  adventurers,  settlers,  and,  inevitably,  circuit 
riders.  Appropriately,  the  latter's  image  appears  on  Natch- 
ez Trace  Parkway  signs  pointing  out  places  of  historic 
and  prehistoric  interest  along  the  way. 

The  old  Oregon  Trail,  used  by  pioneers  between  1843 
and  1869,  winds  through  Scotts  Bluff  National  Monument, 
Nebr.,  where  one  may  still  see  the  deeply  worn  ruts  left 
by  the  wagon  trains.  Here,  where  a  sandstone  eminence 
towers  750  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  North  Platte  River, 
was  a  favorite  camping  ground  for  the  emigrants. 

Almost  10  years  before  the  Oregon  Trail  came  into  ex- 
tensive use,  however,  Methodism  had  sent  its  "Prophet  of 
the  New  Oregon"  that  way.  He  was  Jason  Lee,  who,  on 
Sunday,  July  27,  1834,  preached  the  first  Protestant  sermon 
west  of  the  Rockies.  — H.  B.  Teeter 


Natchez  Trace:  Arrowhead  and  circuit  rider 
symbolize  both  the  origin  and  the  history  of  the  old 
Indian  trail  running  450  miles  from  Nashville 
to  the  Mississippi  River  at  Natchez. 


Scotts  Bluff,  Nebr.:  Before  these  wagon  ruts  were  worn  deep  in  the  Oregon  Trail,  Methodist  pioneer 

Jason  Lee  passed  near  what  is  now  a  national  monument  on  his  way  to  a  missionary  post  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
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On  this  wild  and  lonely  stretch  of  surf-laced  beach,  Hatteras  Lighthouse  is  the  only  permanent  landmark  in  sight. 
Methodist  traditions  mix  with  nature  and  history  on... 

Carolina's  Shining  Outer  Banks 


-C/VERY  SUNDAY  morning,  as  seabirds  bank  and  dip 
toward  the  foaming  surf  along  North  Carolina's  Outer 
Banks,  Methodist  church  bells  ring  out  across  miles  of 
shining  strand. 

At  one  small  church  on  lonely  Portsmouth  Island,  Henry 
Pigott  rings  the  bell  every  Sunday  promptly  at  10  and 
keeps  the  church  spotless— though  no  services  have  been 
held  there  for  the  island's  four  residents— all  Methodists— 
for  20  years.  It  is  different  to  the  north,  where  Cape  Hat- 
teras National  Seashore  begins  its  70-mile  run  of  free 
beaches,  sand,  surf,  and  sun  across  Ocracoke  and  Hatteras 
Islands  up  to  Nags  Head,  N.C.  Six  churches  continue  to 
serve  Hatteras  residents  and  the  mounting  stream  of  tourists 
who  come  each  year  to  the  once-isolated  barrier  islands, 
now  a  part  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

Sunset  gives  benediction  to  another  day 
as  a  cape  fisherman  cleans  his  catch. 
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A  replica  of  the  biplane 
flown  by  the  Wright  brothers 
is  displayed  at  the  Kitty 
Hawk  visitor  center.  A 
memorial  to  the  air  pioneers 
tops  the  background  hill. 


For  generations,  churches 

such  as  Fair  Haven  Methodist 

(left)  have  survived  storms, 

isolation,  and  sands  as 

shifting  as  those  that  the  park 

service  now  anchors  with 

grass  plantings  (right). 


O  INCE  Cape  Hatteras  National  Sea- 
shore was  established  in  1953,  out- 
siders have  had  increasingly  easy  ac- 
cess to  awesome  solitudes,  unspoiled 
grandeur,  and  381  years  of  history  on 
the  barrier  islands. 

Roanoke  Island,  in  the  shelter  of  the 
Outer  Banks,  was  home  of  the  Lost 
Colony  and  of  Virginia  Dare,  first  child 
of  English  parentage  born  in  America. 
To  the  northeast  is  Kittv  Hawk,  where 
the  Wright  brothers  took  man's  first 
powered  flight  63  years  ago.  The  noto- 
rious pirate,  Blackbeard,  haunted  these 
beaches,  and  was  killed  here.  The  iron- 
clad Monitor  went  down  in  nearby 
waters;  and  during  World  War  II,  Ger- 
man  submarines  took  their  grim  toll  of 
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With  free  bridges  across 

the  sound  from  North  Carolina, 

vacationers  flock  to  set 

up  their  tents  on  more  than 

700  campsites  provided  by  the 

National  Park  Service. 


Where  bridges  are  not 

built,  boats  are  available. 

Aboard  the  free  ferry  from 

Hatteras  to  Ocracoke  Island, 

passengers  feed  gulls  that 

flock  around  the  stern. 
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ships  and  men  within  sight  of  shore. 

Cape  Hatteras  folk  greet  tourists  in 
the  summer,  fish  in  the  off-season,  and 
speak  with  a  trace  of  the  Elizabethan 
tongue.  Like  mountain  people,  they 
were  cut  off  from  the  world— cut  off, 
that  is,  from  almost  everyone  but  the 
circuit  riders  who  left  their  horses 
ashore  and  rowed  over  to  preach.  The 
islands  remain  predominantly  Method- 
ist to  this  day. 

Total  membership  in  six  active 
churches  on  the  cape  is  near  700,  says 
the  Rev.  Henry  G.  Ruark,  district  su- 
perintendent. "And  if  anything"  he 
says,  "these  fine  folk  are  more  ardent 
Methodists  than  their  more  numerous 
counterparts  ashore!' 
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the  U.S.,  surveys  an  ever-changing, 
always  dramatic  scene.  The  barrier  is- 
lands themselves,  built  by  a  combina- 
tion of  wave  action,  currents,  and 
winds,  continue  to  be  resculpted  by  the 
same  relentless  forces.  A  few  miles  out 
to  sea,  treacherous  shoals  await  the  un- 
wary navigator;  here,  too,  the  warm 
Gulf  Stream  collides  with  colder  At- 
lantic water,  and  sudden  storms  are 
brewed  in  skies  often  dominated  by 
towering,  ever-shifting  masses  of 
brooding  clouds.  Little  wonder,  then, 
that  this  geologic  marvel,  steeped  in 
rich  history  and  romantic  legend,  has 
such  unique  appeal  to  residents  and 
vacationers  alike.  — H.  B.  Teeteh 


This  scene  has  been  repeated 
in  scores  of  villages  controlled 

by  the  Vict  Cong,  who  can  h< 
rooted  out   only  in   direct   military 
attack  by  Allied  forces. 


The  Other  Face  of  U/^ 

Behind,  sometimes  between,  the  battle  lines  in  Viet  Nam  stream  the  primary  victims  of  war — 

innocent  civilians  who  have  lost  homes,  fields,  even  families.  This  firsthand  report  tells  their  plight, 

and  of  the  miracles  being  wrought  in  their  behalf  by  dedicated  U.S.  civilian  relief  workers. 


By  JAMES   A.    GITTINGS,  U.S.  Fraternal  Worker,  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan 
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lLL  season  long,  the  warm 
winds  had  blown  across  the  rice 
fields  in  a  remote  valley  northeast 
of  Saigon.  At  first  it  swept  lightly 
over  shoots  newly  set  in  water  by 
village  wives.  Then  it  ruffled  shin- 
high  young  plants.  Now,  at  last,  the 
heads  of  a  mature  crop  bent  in 
wavelike  motion. 

Villagers  had  waited  patiently 
for  this  week  of  harvest.  Family  by 
family,  day  by  day,  they  had 
reckoned  the  amount  of  rice  each 
would  have  to  eat  and  to  sell  in  the 
coming  months.  They  did  not  know 
that  men  in  the  aircraft  periodically 
circling  over  the  village  also 
watched  the  rice. 

One  morning,  as  farmers  walked 
toward  their  harvest,  the  pilot 
brought  his  plane  down  low  and 
sprayed  the  fields  with  fire.  Again 
the  wind  danced  over  the  rice,  un- 
til nothing  remained.  Empty  eyed, 
die  farmers  considered  what  to  do. 


An  Interchurch  Feature  also  appearing  in 
Presbyterian  Life  (United  Presbyterian  Church) 
and  Church  and  Home  (Evangelical  United 
Brethren  Church).— YOUR  EDITORS 


Next  day,  fearful  of  hunger  and 
of  Viet  Cong  rage  for  failing  to 
meet  their  rice  assessment,  they  led 
their  families  to  the  nearest  town. 
They  had  become  refugees. 

This  sketch  is  a  composite  of 
many  incidents  rather  than  a  re- 
port of  one.  Unpleasant  as  it  is,  its 
full  meaning  is  not  apparent  until 
after  a  visit  to  the  Saigon  offices  of 
the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (AID),  part  of  the  U.S. 
foreign  aid  program  [see  Foreign 
Aid's  Quiet  Success,  January,  page 
62].  There  I  saw  a  photograph  of 
an  American  doctor,  Martin  Funk, 
his  face  shadowed  with  compassion 
as  he  spoke  with  refugee  patients. 
This  portrait  of  mercy-at-work  was 
marred  by  one  detail:  a  holstered 
pistol  at  his  belt,  recommended  by 
local  police  because  he  also  at- 
tended Viet  Cong  prisoners. 

In  this  peculiar  war,  any  Ameri- 
can serving  in  a  nonmilitary  capac- 
ity wears  a  pistol  at  least  figura- 
tively, if  only  occasionally  in  fact. 
For  whether  he  chooses  to  be  or 


not,  he  is  an  intrinsic  part  of  the 
counterinsurgency  effort.  A  nation 
that  hopes  to  save,  heal,  teach,  and 
build  also  engages  in  bombing, 
burning,  maiming,  and  killing.  Sim- 
ilarly, those  of  its  citizens  who  in- 
tend only  to  engage  in  humanitar- 
ian services  find  themselves  and 
their  services  important  weapons  in 
this  ambivalent  war. 

That  truism  provides  a  focus 
from  which  to  look  at  South  Viet 
Nam's  refugees.  Early  this  year,  the 
total  of  those  who  had  "fled  from 
communism"  in  the  country  was 
estimated  at  750,000.  That  total  has 
soared  higher  since  hostilities  re- 
sumed after  the  New  Year  truce. 

Today's  refugees  are  a  "second 
crop"  in  Viet  Nam.  Once  before — 
at  the  end  of  the  French-Indochi- 
nese  War  in  1954 — the  country 
reeled  under  a  massive  influx  of 
dispossessed  and  ravaged  people. 
Numbering  nearly  1  million  in  a 
country  of  16  million,  these  were 
beyond  question  refugees  from 
communism  in  that  they  "voted 
with  their  feet"  against  living  in  Ho 
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Chi  Minh's  northern  sector.  Some- 
how South  Viet  Nam  absorbed 
them  after  a  three  year  relief  effort 
aided  by  Protestant  agencies. 

Today's  refugees  are  not  "refu- 
gees from  communism"  in  quite  the 
same  way.  It  is  true  that  Viet  Cong 
barbarities,  committed  in  attempts 
to  establish  control  over  villages, 
are  beyond  belief.  Most  peasants, 
however,  have  done  as  they  have 
always  done — remained  at  home 
and  obeyed,  if  reluctantly,  the  war- 
lord whose  gun  is  closest  at  hand. 

What  has  set  tens  of  thousands  of 
peasants  in  motion  today  are  efforts 
to  root  out  the  Viet  Cong  from 
areas  in  which  they  were  en- 
trenched. When  the  Viet  Cong, 
having  gained  control,  use  a  village 
as  a  base  from  which  to  block  re- 
gional roads  or  attack  military 
units,  the  entire  village — including 
the  innocent  as  well  as  the  gun- 
toting  Viet  Cong — probably  will 
be  attacked.  Often  prior  warning  is 
given,  but  a  day  often  comes  when 
crops  and  homes  are  gone. 

The  peasants  then  strike  out  for 
the  cities  or,  as  is  increasingly 
likely,  are  transported  to  nearby 
refugee  camps  by  the  military. 
These  are  mass  moves.  Their  im- 
mediate cause  is  not  Viet  Cong  ter- 
ror, but  the  counterpunch  to  it  pro- 
vided by  a  considerably  more  mod- 
ern war  machine  stamped  "made 
in  Cleveland." 

The  distribution  of  refugees  un- 
derscores these  comments.  At  the 
end  of  1965,  the  large  majority  of 
homeless  people — more  than  450,- 
000 — were  gathered  in  military  re- 
gions I  and  II,  north  of  Saigon. 
These  areas  were  the  theater  for 
the  heaviest  American  military  ac- 
tivity of  1965.  In  regions  III  and  IV 
(Saigon  and  the  Delta),  refugee 
numbers  are  smaller,  but  officials 
are  bracing  themselves  for  the  day 
when  the  Vietnamese-American 
counterinsurgency  offensive  rolls 
south  and  westward  toward  areas 
of  Viet  Cong  concentration  along 
the  Cambodian  frontier.  Then  a 
new  flood  of  refugees  will  come 
from  that  sector. 

Meanwhile,  the  refugees  jam  the 
camps.  A  few  have  a  little  under- 
standing of  what  is  happening  to 
them  and  to  their  country.  Most  do 
not.  Therefore,  and  increasingly, 
American  voluntary  service  people 


and  AID  personnel  work  with 
Vietnamese  who  have  reason,  in  an 
immediate  and  unsophisticated  re- 
view of  their  situation,  to  hate  the 
guts  of  those  who  hope  to  help 
them.  After  all,  these  volunteers  are 
American.  Whatever  the  merits  of 
the  war,  it  was  their  plane,  their 
soldier,  or  their  ship,  that  burned  or 
shot  up  the  village — and  maybe 
killed  that  little  girl  along  the  canal. 


OUCH  a  line  is  not  pleasant  to 
write,  even  for  a  man — this  writer 
— who  favors  American  military  in- 
volvement in  Viet  Nam  and  is  in 
accord  with  most  military  measures 
taken  to  date.  But  the  point  is 
labored  to  destroy  the  delusion  that 
giving  aid  to  Vietnamese  refugees 
is  a  nice,  pleasant  gesture  a  man 
does  not  have  to  make,  a  gesture 
reflecting  goodness  of  heart.  It  is 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Many  Vietnam- 
ese refugees  became  wanderers  at 
our  hands.  So,  in  order  to  bear  the 
man  one  sees  in  the  mirror,  we  must 
continue  this  help. 

Down  canals,  up  Delta  roads, 
and  over  mountain  trails  come  the 
refugees.  Often  they  have  not  had 
to  travel  far,  for  many  refugees 
huddle  together  within  a  crow's- 
eye  view  of  former  homes  and 
fields.  Over  their  shoulders  dangle 
a  few  belongings.  In  their  arms, 
sometimes,  are  wounded — a  child 
hit  by  shrapnel  from  an  exploding 
mine  or  grenade,  a  half-dead  vil- 
lage elder  with  whom  the  Viet 
Cong  have  "toyed"  as  an  example 
to  others.  Waiting  for  the  refugees 
as  they  queue  up  are  two  groups 
who  illustrate  the  light  and  shadow 
of  the  AID  effort  in  a  dramatic 
way:  the  police  and  the  medics. 

The  police  are  trained  by  United 
States  AID  officials  in  a  network  of 
provincial  training  schools.  In  each 
district  headquarters,  an  AID  pub- 
lic-safety adviser  is  resident.  South 
Viet  Nam's  police  are  tough,  in- 
creasingly efficient,  and  sometimes 
rough.  Their  purpose  in  the  refu- 
gee camp  is  to  screen  new  arrivals, 
to  remove  Viet  Cong  "plants" 
among  them,  and  to  issue  the  iden- 
tity cards  so  necessary  to  the  coun- 
try's security  and  its  planning. 

While  this  job  is  underway,  the 
medics  are  already  moving  among 
the  new  people.  A  great  many  are 


AID   personnel.   Others   are  Army 

medical  men,  especially  in  the 
north.  A  few  are  Roman  Catholic, 
Baptist,  or  Christian  and  Mission- 
ary Alliance  missionaries.  Some  are 
not  American  at  all — for  example, 
members  of  the  surgical  teams  ro- 
tated to  Viet  Nam  by  Australia's 
large  teaching  hospitals. 

Whoever  they  are,  the  medical 
and  surgical  people  do  what  they 
can.  Their  work  also  reflects  the 
double  nature  of  the  Viet  Nam 
struggle.  One  moment  they  stitch 
a  harelip;  the  next  they  treat  a  gun- 
shot wound.  But  they  are  limited 
by  shortages  of  power,  equipment, 
and  personnel.  Diseases  of  the  eyes 
are  common,  but  there  are  no  eye 
surgeons.  Except  for  the  staff  at  a 
135-bed  children's  hospital  in  Sai- 
gon, plastic  and  reconstructive  sur- 
geons are  nonexistent  in  a  country 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
was  estimated  to  contain  10,000 
amputees  and  hundreds  of  severe 
burn  cases. 

But  now  the  refugees  have  iden- 
tity cards,  the  wounded  have  been 
treated,  and  the  ill  given  medicines. 
Camp  life  settles  into  rhythm,  and 
refugees  learn  who  is  responsible 
for  tiieir  welfare. 

Though  the  camps  may  be  oper- 
ated by  religious  groups  or  public 
organizations,  the  first  responsi- 
bility for  the  refugees'  welfare  rests 
upon  the  government  of  South  Viet 
Nam's  ministry  for  social  welfare. 
The  ministry  grants  each  refugee 
man,  woman,  and  child  an  allow- 
ance of  seven  piasters  (approxi- 
mately 33-ic4)  a  day  for  the  first  30 
days.  At  die  expiration  of  tiiat  time 
the  allowance  ceases,  a  rule  reflect- 
ing bodi  die  ministry's  desire  that 
refugees  resetde  prompdy  and  die 
limits  of  its  resources.  In  practice, 
most  refugees  remain  in  die  camps 
after  die  30-day  period. 

The  problem  lies  in  finding  ade- 
quate lands  or  jobs  for  die  uprooted 
villagers  and  fanners.  When  and  if 
these  turn  up,  the  ministry  for 
rural  reconstruction  steps  in  and 
offers  each  family  unit  of  five  mem- 
bers a  grant  of  30.000  piasters 
(about  $150)  toward  the  cost  of 
housing  and  a  six-months  supply  of 
rice  or  the  cash  equivalent.  The  in- 
ducement was  sufficient  to  place 
almost  a  third  of  last  year's  refu- 
gees back  on  the  land,  but  widi 
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their  increasing  numbers  the  sup- 
pi}'  of  available  fields  shrinks. 

Personnel  oi  other  organizations, 
private  and  governmental,  step  in 
to  take  up  the  slack  and  to  fill  the 
gaps  in  the  government's  refugee 
program.  The  big  plus  factors,  of 
course,  are  the  750-odd  employees 
and  the  tremendous  assets  of  the 

American  All)  program. 

In  South  Viet  Nam,  AID  operates 
the  largest  American  assistance  pro- 
gram in  the  world.  Included  among 
many  operations  are  projects  de- 
signed to  stimulate  or  create  in- 
dustries, train  civil  servants  (in 
woefully  short  supply),  establish 
universities  and  medical  schools, 
establish  health  services,  and  de- 
velop new  crops. 

In  terms  of  refugees,  AID  con- 
tributes the  bulk  of  the  personnel 
at  work,  provides  transport  for 
goods  to  and  within  the  country, 
and  gives  logistic  and  planning 
support.  It  also  distributes  most  of 
the  food,  blankets,  and  other  sup- 
plies (in  the  last  three  months  of 
1965,  U.S.  AID  handled  distribu- 
tion of  10,000  tons  of  supplies  to 
refugees,  compared  with  about 
1,000  tons  for  voluntary  agencies). 
That  few  refugees  go  hungry  in 
South  Viet  Nam  is  primarily  an 
AID  accomplishment. 

Tame-pup  administrators  might 
have  played  this  game  safe,  keep- 
ing efforts  modest.  AID  has  been 
willing  to  try  almost  anything.  The 
organization  floated  a  pig-breeding 
program  aimed  at  putting  farmers 
on  their  feet.  Inflation  canceled 
hoped-for  results,  though  it  left  an 
improved  variety  of  swine  traipsing 
around  Vietnamese  farmsteads. 
Schools  have  been  built — and  some 
blown  up.  In  letting  out  construc- 
tion and  purchasing  contracts, 
AID's  men  keep  an  eye  on  the 
clock.  When  it  is  time  to  scrawl 
their  signature  and  get  on  with  the 
job,  they  do  so,  knowing  that  some- 
one, someday,  will  scream  "waste." 
AID's  failures  in  Viet  Nam  are  as 
much  its  glory  as  are  its  successes. 

There  are  AID  men,  working 
with  Vietnamese  government  offi- 
cials, who  search  for  areas  suitable 
for  refugee  resettlement,  who  pro- 
vide construction  materials  for 
homes  and  community  institutions, 
who  counsel  beginning  farmers, 
who  keep  in  touch  with  newly  lo- 


Cated  refugee  families.  Over  450 
All)  people  work  out  in  the  prov- 
inces, some  in  remote  outposts.  \ 
lew  get  shot.  Others  are  kidnaped 
by  the  YC — as  was  30-year-old 
Douglas  Ramsey,  on  January  19.  In 
failure  and  in  success,  the  All) 
fieldmen  are  superb. 

The  voluntary-service  people 
joining  them  include  that  unusual 
group  of  men  and  women,  many  of 
them  religiously  motivated,  who 
comprise  International  Voluntary 
Services.  These  people,  paid  $80 
per  month,  lend  themselves  to  eco- 
nomic and  refugee  projects  that  ex- 
tend from  digging  canals  and  im- 
proving    watermelon     strains     to 


relief    operation    that    utilizes    both 

professional  personnel  and  volun- 
teers,  many  of   them   servicemen. 

foster  Parents  Program  has  added 
a  new  wrinkle  to  its  usual  ap- 
proach. Now  in  effect,  the  agenev 
adopts  "the  whole  child" — meaning 

acceptance  of  responsibility  lor  his 

family  as  well. 

An  American  engaged  in  icliel 
services  is  linked,  as  his  country  is 
linked,  to  a  joint  civil-military  op- 
eration designed  to  win  a  disal- 
fected  or  indifferent  majority  to  the 
side  of  a  regime  whose  abilities  to 
govern  are  limited.  Only  now  and 
then  is  there  an  indication  of  the 
tension  some  civilian  workers  feel 


teaching  English,  distributing  rice, 
and  digging  foundations  for  new 
homes  and  community  nurseries. 

Increasingly  the  students  and 
youth  of  Viet  Nam  are  taking  a 
hand  themselves  in  such  projects. 
At  a  refugee  village  on  Saigon's  out- 
skirts, I  saw  such  a  group  that  had 
laid  brick  for  a  village  center, 
opened  a  health  station,  cleared  a 
graveyard  for  houses,  and  organized 
their  community.  Next  they  would 
try  their  hand  at  governing,  hold- 
ing places  on  the  village  council. 

No  record,  even  a  partial  listing 
such  as  this,  should  ignore  the  work 
of  Catholic  Relief  services  or  of  the 
Foster  Parents  Program.  Catholics, 
with  a  large  community  in  the 
country  to  sharpen  their  concern, 
have  developed  a  highly  organized 


between  their  efforts  and  the  pure- 
ly military  phase  of  the  struggle. 

AID  men  wonder,  privately,  "Do 
the  military  brass  understand  how 
hard  it  is  to  win  a  bunch  of 
farmers?  If  they  did,  would  they 
have  pulled  off  this  military  opera- 
tion, or  that?"  For  just  one  stick  of 
bombs  laid  by  an  American  plane 
along  a  canal  or  the  edge  of  a  field 
can  undo  a  lot  of  AID  work. 

When  a  refugee  family  proudly 
shows  a  visitor  through  a  new 
home,  when  schoolchildren  smile 
a  yard  wide  over  new  school-kits 
( a  CARE  program ) ,  or  when  a  Del- 
ta boy  enrolls  in  technical  school — 
at  these  times  nobody  minds  being 
counted  part  of  an  effort  that,  way 
off,  includes  the  sound  of  guns. 

Rut  direct  involvement  in  a  "paci- 
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fication"  campaign  must  be  hard.  In 
one  such  military  sweep  last  No- 
vember to  secure  a  valley  controlled 
by  the  Viet  Cong,  10,000  persons 
were  processed  by  police  as  farm- 
ers fled  or  were  trucked  away  from 
their  homes  to  refugee  camps.  On 
the  other  hand,  medical  services 
were  given,  rice  was  distributed, 
new  homes  were  begun,  dispensa- 
ries were  erected,  and  roads  were 
built.  Service  in  this  case  was  not 
distinct  from  violence,  the  two 
were  part  and  parcel  of  each  other. 

But  volunteer  workers  do  not 
waste  time  with  their  doubts.  They 
get  on  with  such  service  as  is  pos- 
sible— for  the  refugees  and  their 
suffering  are  ever  present. 

For  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  air- 
men, it  is  a  difficult  war.  They  are 
not  locked  away  in  encampments 
or  barracks  that  insulate  them  from 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  civilian 
population.  Nor  are  they  able 
to  relegate  their  adversaries  to 
supposedly  subhuman  categories 
which,  in  other  wars,  gave  birth  to 
terms  like  "Gook,"  "JaP="  or  "Hun." 

A  soldier  often  returns  from  a 
search-and-seize  campaign  to  stroll, 
in  the  evening,  along  the  streets  of 
a  provincial  town.  He  tweaks  the 
ear  of  an  urchin,  argues  with  a 
rickshaw  driver,  smiles  at  a  pretty 
girl.  If,  next  day,  he  must  pitch  a 
grenade,  he  knows  that  the  weapon 
may  shatter  a  boy  who  resembles 
the  waiter  at  a  local  hotel. 

Conversely,  if  he  permits  himself 
to  think  of  the  grenade,  which  may 
be  thrown  at  his  feet  on  his  next 
stroll  through  town,  he  must  reckon 
with  the  possibility  that  the  hand 
which  flings  it  may  belong  to  that 
cherry-lipped  girl  who  smiled  at 
him  the  previous  Saturday  night. 

It  is  the  worst  kind  of  war,  a 
war  in  which  you  know  and  are 
halfway  attracted  to  your  enemy's 
face.  It  brings  with  it,  as  violence 
always  must,  an  erosion  of  one's 
self-esteem. 

The  reaction  to  this  is  a  desire, 
sharp  as  thirst,  to  see  activity  that 
is  clearly  and  unquestionably 
peaceful  and  constructive.  GIs  and 
officers  in  Viet  Nam  are  pathetic  in 
their  eagerness  to  find  something 
like  this  to  do.  Every  headquarters 
boasts  a  service  unit;  a  young 
corporal  serves  as  NCO  in  charge 
of   Roman    Catholic   relief   for  his 


outfit;  volunteer  work  parties  of 
soldiers  build  bridges  or  schools. 
For  these  men,  it  is  a  delight,  mixed 
with  envy,  to  encounter  other 
Americans  who  work  full  time  to 
put  Vietnamese  society  back  to- 
gether even  as  the  guns  boom  on. 

But  here  is  a  hard  thing  for 
Protestants  to  hear.  Though  our 
servicemen  have  been  able  to  see 
men  of  secular  agencies  busy  at 
such  work,  and  though  they  keep 
stumbling  over  men  of  some  re- 
ligiously oriented  agencies  who 
share  the  burden  (Catholic  Relief 
Services,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, and  others),  they  seldom 
meet  service  workers  from  main- 
line U.S.  Protestant  denominations. 
And  they  will  be  unlikely  to  meet 
them  in  any  great  numbers  until 
after  September,  when  Church 
World  Service  (the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  relief  agency)  ex- 
pects to  complete  its  recruitment  of 
50  volunteers  for  Viet  Nam. 

There  are  reasons  for  this  lack. 
After  the  large  CWS  effort  among 
the  refugees  of  1954  and  1955,  the 
agency  gradually  withdrew  its  pro- 
gram in  Viet  Nam  for  several  good 
reasons — one  being  that  it  might 
have  been  construed  as  a  tool  in- 
tended to  undermine  the  National 
Evangelical  Church  in  Viet  Nam,  a 
child  of  the  Christian  and  Mission- 
ary Alliance  and  other  non-NCC 
groups. 
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>INCE  then,  most  NCC-affiliated 
churches  have  channeled  aid  to 
Viet  Nam  through  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  or  the  East  Asia 
Christian  Conference. 

Such  aid,  however,  was  unob- 
trusive, and  quite  insufficient  to 
mask  the  absence  of  NCC-related 
persons  on  the  scene.  This  absence 
was  highlighted  by  publicity  given 
in  Viet  Nam  to  the  persistent  chal- 
lenges to  U.S.  Viet  Nam  policy 
made  by  some  Protestant  leaders 
back  home.  To  some,  it  appeared 
that  Protestant  absence  from  the 
scene  reinforced  this  protest— an 
assumption  which,  we  have  seen. 
is  incorrect.  But  richt  or  wrong, 
some  of  our  soldier  sons  have  come 
to  believe  this. 

Now  a  drive  for  $250,000  to  fi- 
nance the  projects  of  the  50  vol- 
unteers   has    been    announced    bv 


Church  World  Service  on  behalf  of 
30  million  other  NCC-related  Prot- 
estants. The  funds  and  the  volun- 
teers will  continue  to  be  channeled 
to  Viet  Nam  through  the  Menno- 
nites  over  a  period  of  two  years. 
Much  of  the  money  and  volunteer 
effort  will  be  expended  at  Pleiku, 
in  the  refugee-burdened  highlands. 

Given  the  numbers  of  refugees 
and  the  complexities  of  the  situa- 
tion, $250,000  from  30  million  peo- 
ple is  too  small  an  amount,  just  as 
50  volunteers  from  among  the  same 
number  comprise  too  small  a  group 
in  view  of  our  self-respect  and  the 
job  ahead.  Some  bonfires  are  in 
order  under  desks,  pulpits,  and 
pews  at  home. 

In  any  case,  the  refugees  will  be 
waiting  for  us  no  matter  when  we 
get  there.  And  if  the  war  intensi- 
fies, they  will  be  two  or  three  times 
their  present  number. 

Against  this  grim  backdrop,  die 
question  of  individual  American  at- 
titudes toward  the  Viet  Nam  war 
takes  on  new  importance. 

Do  you  oppose  American  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Viet  Nam?  If 
so,  your  Christian  or  humanitarian 
scruples  are  unlikely  to  be  at  rest 
after  you  have  written  a  few  letters, 
made  a  speech,  or  attended  a  rally. 
Given  the  refugees,  your  funds  and 
possibly  your  talents  ought  to  be  at 
work  picking  up  the  pieces — even 
if  other  hands  create  additional  hu- 
man wreckage  while  you  labor. 

Do  you  favor  the  present  conflict, 
considering  it  a  grim  necessity?  If 
so,  are  your  Christian  or  humani- 
tarian responsibilities  at  rest  when 
you  have  made  your  point  back- 
home?  Or  are  you  bound  to  sup- 
port social,  economic,  health,  and 
relief  measures  in  Viet  Nam  which, 
in  alleviating  suffering  and  creating 
opportunity,  hasten  a  day  of  peace? 

Meanwhile,  the  war  goes  on.  In 
a  schoolyard  I  saw  a  girl  dancing 
an  impromptu  ballet,  one  ami 
curled  sweetly  back  toward  her 
cheek.  The  other  arm,  gaily  out- 
flung  toward  her  schoolmates,  ter- 
minated in  a  plaster  of  paris  stump 
where  a  hand  ought  to  have  begun. 

I  suppose  it  was  a  grenade  or  a 
bomb — it  doesn't  really  make  any 
difference.  But  God  be  merciful  to 
that  girl,  to  the  man  who  flung  the 
weapon,  to  the  people  of  Viet  Nam, 
to  our  adversaries,  to  us.  □ 
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TOUGH  LINE 
on  Poverty 


By  SAUL  D.  ALINSKY 

JAUL  D.  ALINSKY  is  one  of  the  most  discussed 

social  reformers  of  our  time.  His  enemies  call  him 

a  Marxist  and  a  bully.  His  friends  see  him  as  saint  and 

prophet.  His  business  is  agitation  on  behalf  of  the  poor. 

He  is  tough,  relentless,  sometimes  rude.  Alinsky  has 

been  a  "professional  radical,"  as  he  calls  himself,  for 

27  years,  and  his  Chicago-based  Industrial  Areas  Foundation 

has  welded  the  poor  in  dozens  of  American  slums  into 

unified  organizations.  Their  common  goals  are  decent  housing, 

good  schools,  and  fair  employment.  Their  common 

enemies  are  unheeding  politicians  and  slum  landlords.  Their 

tools  are  picket  lines  and  boycotts,  mass  meetings 

and  rent  strikes,  demonstrations  and  sit-downs.  These  methods 

dismay  some  and  anger  others.  The  Christian  Century, 

a  persistent  Alinsky  critic,  says:  ".  .  .  the  problems 

of  race,  poverty,  and  urban  deterioration  are  so  complex 

and  massive  that  they  demand  solutions  much 

more  radical  and  extensive  than  those  proposed  by  Alinsky. 

...  his  IAF  programs  produce  only  superficial  changes 

in  existing  social  structures."  But  Alinsky  also  has  staunch 

and  respected  advocates,  including  Church  Federation 

of  Greater  Chicago  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of 

Chicago.  Harvey  Cox,  the  young  theologian  who  wrote 

the  best-selling  paperback  The  Secular  City,  calls  Alinsky  "a 

genius  in  getting  people  to  do  things  themselves  and 

to  begin  to  exercise  power."  When  Alinsky's  organization 

comes  to  any  town,  churchmen  find  themselves  split 

down  the  middle.  The  situation  in  Kansas  City,  most  recent 

IAF  target,  is  fairly  typical.  When  a  combination  of 

Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  churchmen  raised  the  funds 

to  bring  Alinsky  to  their  city,  they  lost  friends — and 

their  churches  lost  pledges — in  the  ensuing  battle.  Methodists, 

who  were  not  in  on  the  initial  planning,  have 

left  it  to  each  congregation  to  make  up  its  mind  about 

joining  Alinsky's  crusade  there.  As  Alinsky,  and  community 

organizers  like  him,  expand  their  work  across  the 

country,  churchmen  need  to  think  through  his  programs 

and  decide  where  they  stand.  The  following  article,  designed 

to  help  in  that  process,  comes  from  an  Alinsky  interview 

tape-recorded  by  Kenneth  Bagnell  of  Canada's 

The  United  Church  Observer.— EDITORS 
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HE  ONLY  major  institutions 
fighting  for  justice,  decency,  and 
equality  in  America  are  the 
churches.  The  labor  unions  are  no 
longer  doing  it.  For  example,  I 
went  into  Kansas  25  years  ago, 
when  I  was  pretty  new  in  the  social- 
action  business,  and  I  was  spon- 
sored primarily  by  the  CIO  (Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations) 
and  certain  other  progressive 
unions.  There  wasn't  a  church  in 
sight. 

But  when  I  went  back  there  re- 
cently, who  sponsored  me?  The 
Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and 
the  Catholic  Archdiocese.  No  labor 
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unions  in  sight.  They've  become 
part  of  the  status  quo. 

It  was  the  same  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  last  summer  when  the  council 
of  churches  asked  us  to  move  in. 
And  let  me  tell  you,  those  are  the 
ministers  you  should  talk  to.  They 
invited  us  despite  all  the  pressures 
you  can  think  of  from  their  con- 
stituents who  wanted  us  kept  out. 
I  won't  go  into  a  city  without  a  re- 
quest from  a  responsible  segment 
of  people.  So  the  area  Council  of 
Churches,  right  across  the  board,  in- 
vited us.  These  ministers  were  al- 
most like  early  Christians  in  the 
colosseum  of  Rome.  The  newspaper 
and  TV  stations  unleashed  an  ex- 
traordinary torrent  of  abuse  on 
them  and  on  us.  You'd  think  the 
Russians  were  coming  in  one  gate, 
the  Chinese  another,  and  the  bu- 
bonic plague  from  the  sky.  Rut  the 
ministers  stood  with  us. 

I  see  the  churches  moving  out 
into  all  important  areas.  I  think  they 
started  off  with  the  Negroes  be- 
cause this  was  the  most  pressing, 
visible  problem.  Rut  now  they  are 
moving  in  on  the  poor  all  over  this 
country  and  the  world,  wherever 
there  is  inequality  and  suffering. 
Rut  their  biggest  battle  is  yet  to 
come.  It  is  not  going  to  be  with  the 
poor  or  the  Negroes  but  with  their 
own  people.  Can  the  Christian 
church  get  their  own  people,  the 
ones  who  come  to  church,  to  prac- 
tice Christianity,  or  at  least  ac- 
quiesce to  the  actions  of  their  min- 
isters? That's  the  question.  Recause 
the  ministers  and  the  priests  are 
way  out  ahead  of  the  people  at  this 
point. 

Let's  face  it,  the  past  record  of 
the  churches  hasn't  been  too  good. 
For  centuries  you've  talked  one  way 
about  all  men  being  created  in 
God's  own  image;  you  talk  about 
the  mystical  body  of  Christ  know- 
ing no  color  line  and  so  forth,  and 
you've  had  die  most  segregated  op- 
erations going.  Your  ministers  be- 
came public-relations  men  on  golf 
courses  and  brotherhood  picnics, 
and  die  church  became  so  sterile 
that  eventually  (as  we  are  seeing 
today)  it  had  to  face  up  to  the 
question  of  whether  it  believed  any 
of  its  own  stuff.  Even  nowadays 
some  of  those  guys  who  took  20 
minutes  off  to  run  down  to  Selma 
came  back  feeling  so  noble  about 


it  that  you  couldn't  talk  to  them. 

The  guys  who  want  to  go  to  the 
cross  today  want  first  of  all  a  very 
well  upholstered  cross.  And  then 
they  want  a  pension  while  diey  are 
on  it. 

All  the  same,  there's  a  new  tide 
running  in  the  churches.  It's  strong 
and  it's  going  in  the  direction  of 
decent  Judaic-Christian  objectives. 
The  fact  that  the  churches  have 
rotted  and  become,  to  a  significant 
extent,  big  real-estate  agents, 
doesn't  mean  that  other  sections  of 


"I  see  the  churches  moving  out 
into  all  important  areas.  I  think 
they  started  off  with  the 
Negroes  because  this  was  the  most 
pressing,  visible  problem.  But 
now  they  are  moving  in  on  the  poor 
all  over  this  country." 


our  society  haven't  rotted  far  worse. 
And  also  within  the  Christian 
church  there  is  the  constant  tug- 
ging of  its  ultimate  reason  for  ex- 
istence. 

Why  am  I  concerned  with  die 
churches?  For  two  reasons.  The 
credos  that  are  involved  I  believe 
in  implicitly.  Secondly,  because 
they  are  moving  in  the  area  of  so- 
cial change,  and  we've  got  a  big 
snuggle  ahead,  so  you  take  allies 
where  you  get  them.  In  a  way,  diey 
are  choosing  us  instead  of  our 
choosing  them.  I  think  that  they 
have  begun  to  see  that  being  con- 
troversial is  not  a  sin  but  usually 
a  virtue.  For  all  social  problems 
diat  are  wordi  tackling  are  contro- 
versial. And  a  lot  of  ministers  and 
priests  are  finding  that  out.  They 
are  annoying  some  people,  because 
they  are  caring  about  injustice. 

I  don't  think  ministers  are  worry- 
ing about  their  reputations  as  much 


as  they  once  did.  You  know,  wor- 
rying about  your  reputation  can  be 
the  most  corrupting  influence  to 
play  throughout  a  man's  life.  Or 
worrying  about  getting  a  big 
church  or  a  big  job  somewhere.  Let 
me  tell  you  a  story.  It's  all  around 
town. 

Years  ago,  I  used  to  have  many 
Catholic  seminarians  come  in  here 
and  just  sit  around  on  die  floor  talk- 
ing. One  day,  just  before  they  were 
leaving,  a  couple  of  them  stopped 
at  the  door  and  said,  "Mr.  Alinsky, 


"Can  the  Christian  church  get  their 
oicn  people,  the  ones  who  come 
to  church,  to  practice  Christianity 
or  at  least  acquiesce  to  the 
actions  of  their  niinistcrs?  .  .  .  the 
ministers  and  priests  are  way 
out  ahead  of  the  people." 


we  were  elected,  before  we  came 
here,  to  ask  you  one  question.  Now 
we  want  to  ask  it.  Within  die  next 
couple  of  weeks  we  are  all  going 
to  be  ordained;  we'll  be  assigned 
to  different  parishes  and  different 
pastors.  Some  of  them  are  going  to 
be  very  reactionary  and  against 
changing  die  status  quo.  Rut  we 
want  to  work  along  your  lines.  Can 
you  tell  us  one  thing  diat  will  keep 
us  on  the  track?" 

Refore  I  stopped  and  considered 
— I  rarely  do  stop  and  consider — I 
gave  them  my  answer.  I  said.  "Look, 
most  questions  in  life  I  can't  answer. 
But  this  one  I  can.  It's  very  simple. 
When  you  go  out  that  door,  just 
decide  for  yourself  whether  you 
want  to  go  through  life  as  a  priest 
or  a  bishop.  Once  you've  made  that 
decision,  everything  else  will  fol- 
low." 

That's  the  last  time  any  semi- 
narians were  permitted  to  come  and 
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sit  around  the  floor  talking  to  Alin- 
sky. 

You  know  the  most  important 
lesson  I've  learned?  That  I'm  not 
going  to  live  forever.  This  may 
sound  like  a  simple  thing,  but  very 
tew  people  realize  really  and  truly 
that  they're  going  to  die.  It's  just  an 
intellectual  thing.  1  know  now — 
emotionally — that  I'm  going  to  die, 
maybe  tonight,  maybe  next  week, 
next  year,  20  years,  1  don't  know. 
Most  people  really  haven't  laced 
that.    If    they    did,    they    wouldn't 


"Equality  is  not  something  that 
anyone  can  hand  out  to  anyone 
else.  If  I  make  you  equal  by  my 
generosity,  then  you're  simply 
equal  by  sufferance  .  .  .  Equality  is 
something  you  get  by  taking 
it,  because  it's  yours." 


worry  about  all  these  things  that 
people  are  so  concerned  about,  ego, 
satisfaction,  status,  and  all  that. 
That  stuff  used  to  be  part  of  me,  but 
not  anymore.  I've  gone  through  a 
series  of  personal  tragedies  and 
visited  enough  cemeteries  to  have 
that  knocked  out  of  me.  So  for  the 
first  time  I  faced — really  faced — 
what  is  the  meaning  of  my  life. 

My  critics  accuse  me  of  being 
rough  and  tough.  I  guess  I  am,  but 
this  is  a  rough,  tough  world  and 
you  work  in  it  as  it  is.  Appeals  to 
brotherhood  and  understanding 
have  never  materialized  into  any- 
thing significant.  All  you  have  to 
do  for  proof  is  look  over  the  history 
of  mankind.  So  what  do  the  poor 
do? 

The  poor,  like  all  other  human 
beings,  have  to  be  organized.  And 
organized  for  one  reason,  so  that 
they  will  have  power;  power  to 
compel  recognition,  recognition  of 


their  dignity,  lor  one  thing.  There's 
a  vast  difference  between  being  a 
recipient  ol  altruistic  charity  and 
coming  to  the  table  as  an  equal,  or 

coming  to  the  tabic  where  yon  are 
respected  because  you  say  in  effect: 
"II  yon  don't  do  this,  I'll  do  that." 
Yon    see,    there    art-    certain    things 

that  people  can  only  get  for  them- 
selves. Equality  is  not  something 
that  anyone  can  hand  out  to  anyone 

else.    II    I    make  yon   equal    by    my 

generosity,  then  you're  simply  equal 
by  sufferance.  And  it   I  can  give 


"We've  never  had  violence. 
Because  when  the  poor  have  an 
organization,  they  have  hope.  I 
think  violence  comes  when 
people  are  .  .  .  so  hemmed 
in,  so  full  of  despair  and  hate, 
that  they  blow  their  top." 


you  equality,  I  can  also  take  it 
away.  Equality  is  something  you 
get  by  taking  it,  because  it's  yours. 

Then  when  the  poor  are  orga- 
nized— with  leaders  of  their  own 
and  programs  of  their  own — they 
are  ready  to  start  talking  loudly  to 
the  power  structure  that  ignores 
them. 

How  do  they  communicate? 
Bluntly,  they  communicate  with 
the  power  structure  not  through 
their  ears  but  through  the  seats  of 
their  trousers  with  demonstrations 
against  school  boards  who  couldn't 
care  less  about  the  schools  for  kids 
in  poor  neighborhoods  and  rent 
strikes  against  landlords  who  live 
in  fancy  suburbs  while  soaking  the 
poor  in  some  tenement  on  the  other 
side  of  town.  Then  after  you've 
made  your  initial  communication — 
the  real  one — they  may  be  ready 
to  start  talking  in  fancy  language 
about    doing    something    "for    the 


common  good"  and  dressing  ever) 
thing  up   in   nice  moralistic  trap- 
pings. 
This  isn't  popular.  It's  tough.  I've 

been  called  everything  in  the  book 
and   then  some,    lint    1    don't    know 

anything  better  than  these  com- 
munity organizations.  We've  never 
had  violence.  Because  when  the 
poor  have  an  organization,  they 
have  hope.  I  think  violence  comes 
when  the  people  are  Frustrated,  so 
hemmed  in,  so  lull  ol  despair  and 
hate  that  they  blow  their  top.  So 
when  we  organize,  we  pretty  well 
remove  the  possibility  of  violence. 
Besides,  violence  hurts  your 
chances  of  building  up  a  strong, 
powerful  organization. 

What  did  poverty  do  to  me  when 
I  was  a  kid?  I  don't  know  if  I  can 
put  it  in  words.  Being  poor  stinks. 
There's  nothing  romantic  about  it. 
People  who  go  around  glorifying 
poverty  ought  to  live  in  some  of  the 
rat-infested  places  where  I  slept.  I 
didn't  know  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  going  to  bed  widiout  the  smell  of 
burning  bedbugs.  Every  three  days, 
my  father  used  to  take  a  burner  and 
cremate  all  the  bedbugs  around  the 
place.  We  always  wore  our  under- 
clothes for  a  whole  week,  and  they 
were  filled  with  blood  spots  from 
the  bedbugs  you  squashed.  That's 
when  you  knew  you  had  to  change 
your  underwear — when  it  was  red 
from  the  blotches. 

You  know,  I'll  tell  you  something. 
There  are  times  when  I  go  into 
some  of  the  communities  and  the 
homes — and  my  staff  will  prove 
this  for  you,  if  you  want — and  I 
just  go  into  a  rage.  I  get  out  and 
say  to  my  people,  "I'm  not  going 
back  in  there  until  I  make  some  de- 
cisions that  will  change  this  place 
for  good.  Right  now  I  just  can't 
think  straight." 

Some  people  call  me  rude  and 
rough  and  say  I'm  deliberately  so. 
They're  wrong.  I  believe  a  certain 
measure  of  irreverence  should  be 
part  of  the  democratic  faith  be- 
cause in  a  free  society  everyone 
should  be  questioning  and  chal- 
lenging. If  I  were  to  put  up  a  re- 
ligious symbol  the  way  some  people 
put  up  crucifixes  or  stars  of  David, 
my  symbol  would  be  the  question 
mark.  A  question  mark  is  a  healthy 
sign.  And  besides,  turn  it  upside 
down  and  it's  a  plowshare.  □ 
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HE  POPULAR  art  forms  of  our  time  often  express 
what  society  is  feeling.  They  expose  our  discontent, 
reveal  our  inadequacies,  expose  our  defenses,  and  in- 
directly reveal  our  spiritual  condition.  And  so  it  is 
with  Batman,  one  of  the  current  TV  season's  most 
popular  shows. 

Reactions  to  this  program  have  varied  wildly.  Some 
critics  have  said  that  it's  so  far  out,  it's  in.  Or  that  it's 
so  bad,  it's  good.  Children,  depending  on  their  age, 
have  been  mystified,  amused,  entranced,  or  horrified. 
Adults?  Well,  it  depends.  If  in  your  youth  you  avidly 
read  the  comic-book  adventures  of  the  "Caped  Cru- 
saders," as  I  did,  then  surely  nostalgia  will  be  a  part 
of  your  reaction.  If  not,  you  may  wonder  what  all  the 
fuss  is  about. 

Being  from  diat  group  which  survived  childhood 
in  a  tumultous  era  by  an  occasional  retreat  to  comic- 
book fantasy,  I  wondered  what  approach  would  be 
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used  to  depict  my  childhood  heroes.  How  would  the 
producers  handle  it?  Play  it  straight,  as  in  TVs  Super- 
man— with  the  result  that  the  program  is  largely 
watched  by  the  very  young?  Or  jazz  it  up  to  hook  us 
adults  who  remember  fondly  the  exploits  of  the  "dy- 
namic duo"? 

Batman's  producers  have  straddled  the  issue.  The 
show  is  real  enough  for  the  small  fry;  they  get  a  little 
bit  scared,  but  can't  quite  figure  out  the  puns,  the 
riddles,  and  the  double-talk  lines.  For  adults,  the 
comic-book  style  of  the  show,  with  the  horrible  dia- 
logue and  one-dimensional  characters,  plays  on  nos- 
talgia and  gives  us  a  sense  of  superiority  as  we  ask 
(while  watching  the  show  every  week),  "How  could 
we  ever  have  liked  that  stuff?"  For  extra  good  mea- 
sure, pop-art  production  techniques,  gimmicks,  and  the 
old  reliable  cliff-hanger  approach — as  in  Perils  of 
Pauline  or  the  old  Saturday  matinee  serials — have 
been  thrown  in  to  make  sure  we  keep  watching, 
whether  child  or  adult. 

So  much  for  the  technique  of  the  show.  Does  it 
have  any  implications  for  us  as  we  try  to  find  a  mean- 
ingful style  of  life  in  our  time?  I  think  it  does.  I  would 
maintain  that  even  in  its  caricatures,  its  grotesque  ex- 
aggerations, it  reflects — like  a  funny-house  mirror — 
the  image  of  what  we  are  and  what  we  should  not  be. 

Gotham:  The  Ideal  City 

First,  note  the  location  of  the  stories:  Gotham  City. 
This  metropolitan  area  seems  strangely  free  from 
many  of  the  urban  problems  that  beset  our  cities  to- 
day. Daily  life  is  dotted  with  such  things  as  yacht 
launchings,  receptions  for  foreign  heads  of  state,  first 
pitches  at  baseball  games.  Outside  of  periodic  visits 
by  flashy,  all-bad  villains,  no  problems  seem  to  exist. 
Except  for  the  1966  cars  and  Batman's  Buck  Rogers 
technology,  Gotham  seems  like  the  type  of  city  we  re- 
member back  in  the  1930s  or  1940s.  It  projects  an 
image  of  the  way  we  would  like  our  cities  to  be:  clean 
and  generally  problem  free. 

In  reality,  we  know  today's  cities  are  not  like  that 
at  all.  Instead,  our  urban  areas  are  problem  ridden, 
corrupt,  vital,  creative,  sprawling  monsters.  They  are 
a  force  that  we  have  to  contend  with,  and  flight  from 
them  is  not  the  answer. 

Deep  down  we  know  this,  and  we  know  that  we're 
going  to  have  to  contend  with  them  the  way  they  are. 
Running  isn't  going  to  do  it  unless  we  find  a  place 
where  urban  sprawl  doesn't  exist.  Being  honest,  we 
know  the  problem  is  immense  and  frightening. 

The  Christian  and  his  church  is  faced  widi  tiiis 
problem.  He  remembers  diat  his  Lord  went  to  a  city 
to  die,  that  the  early  church  first  took  root  in  the 
cities,  and  that  Christ  died  for  the  city  man  as  well 
as  the  man  from  the  country.  Difficult  though  it  has 
been  and  wall  be,  die  Christian  church  must  become 
involved  with  the  city.  The  Christian  and  his  fellow- 
ship cannot  escape  the  encounter.  For  the  Gotham 
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City  we  would  so  much  like  to  have  really  doesn't 
exist — exeept  on  bright  screens  in  OUT  living  rooms. 

What  else  besides  the  show's  setting  can  speak  to 
us  of  our  situation  today?  Have  you  ever  seen  such 
a  collection  of  villains  in  any  TV  series:  the  Joker,  the 
Penguin,  the  Riddler?  Probably  this  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons my  generation  likes  batman  so  well.  The  villains 
lie  lights  both  in  the  eomie  book  and  on  the  show  are 
from  crime's  most  colorful  collection.  While  they  are 
colorful,  their  criminal  activity  centers  almost  exclu- 
sively on  elaborate  schemes  to  wreak  revenge  on  Bat- 
man. They  don't  perform  much  official  crime.  Their 
evil  actions  are  essentially  flamboyant,  dramatic — and 
highly  publicized.  Their  intentions  are  known  to  all. 

In  our  time,  as  in  any  time,  the  face  of  evil  isn't 
so  well  known.  We  are  content  to  let  it  remain  dis- 
guised. We  forget  that  it  is  found  in  poverty  that 
shatters  personality,  in  the  pain  of  discrimination,  in 
wars  that  destroy  people  for  the  sake  of  "principle," 
in  words  said  or  left  unsaid.  The  evil  we  know  doesn't 
emblazon  the  skies  with  what  it's  going  to  do;  instead 
it  works  quiedy  and  hidden  until  our  hearts  are 
hardened  and  we  no  longer  recognize  it. 

The  Christian  is  alert  to  this  fact.  He  doesn't  wait 
for  evil  to  make  a  public  announcement.  He  is,  or 
should  be,  examining  himself  to  see  if  evil  has  taken 
hold  of  his  life.  He  knows  that  without  God's  recon- 
ciling love  in  Christ  that  makes  him  whole,  he  would 
be  evil,  too.  He  confesses  his  sin  and  asks  that  he  never 
forget  what  God  has  done  for  him  and  his  neighbor. 

In  Robert  Bolt's  play  A  Man  for  All  Seasons, 
Thomas  More,  the  English  saint,  hears  his  jailer  try 
to  justify  himself: 

Jailer:  You  understand  my  position,  sir.  There's 
nothing  I  can  do.  I'm  a  plain,  simple  man  and 
just  want  to  keep  out  of  trouble. 

More:  (crying  out  passionately):  O  Sweet  Jesus! 
These  plain,  simple  men! 

The  forces  of  evil  working  in  our  time  are  complex. 
We  must  be  aware  and  alert  to  them  or  we  will  be- 
come "plain,  simple  men"  waiting  for  a  dramatic  battle 
between  good  and  evil — and  discover  too  late  that 
the  battle  already  has  been  won  by  evil. 

Batman  as  Messiah 

Besides  the  setting  and  the  villains  in  die  Batman 
series,  we  must  examine  the  heroes.  As  you  know,  the 
forces  of  good  always  win  in  Gotham  City  because 
Batman  and  Robin  always  win.  The  police  chief  has 
not  once  failed  to  pick  up  the  batphone  and  call  for 
assistance  from  the  "dynamic  duo." 

For  the  citizens  of  Gotham  City,  Batman  is  a  mes- 
siah  figure.  He  has  brought  peace  and  justice  to 
Gotham  City  because  of  his  never-relenting  fight 
against  crime.  While  there  are  moments  of  doubt 
from  Wednesday  to  Thursday,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  always  will  win.  They  accept  Batman  wherever  he 
goes — kookie  Batmobile,  mask,  and  all.  They  are  se- 
cure and  content  simply  to  go  about  the  business  of 
living  their  private  lives.  But  what  would  happen  to 
them  or  Gotham  Citv  if  Batman  dies? 


Must  til  us  are  like  tins,  too,  aren't  weP  We're  sure 
we  have  the  keys,  the  answers,  the  story  necessary  to 
live  a  meaningful  life.  Believe  in  God,  follow  the  Ten 

Commandments  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount:  these 
keys  will  answer  any  crisis.  Then  the  crisis  conies,  and 
strangely   these  things   ma\    have   no  meaning.  Why? 

We  have  fallen  prey  to  the  same  fallacy  as  the  citizens 

ol  Gotham  City.  We  think  our  salvation  is  outside 
us.  Too  often  we  pay  only  lip  service  to  the  Christian 
faith,  thinking  it  is  something  outside  ourselves. 

The  Apostle  Paul  uses  a  phrase  in  one-  of  his  letters 
that  locates  the  saving  power:  "the  glory  of  this  mys- 
tery which  is  Christ  in  you."  Christ  is  not  waiting  in 
the  clouds  for  us  while  we  finish  our  good  deeds  here. 
Rather,  the  reality  of  the  Christ  experience  must  be 
present  here  and  now  within  us  and  in  our  relationship 
with  others. 

What  does  this  sound  like  to  a  contemporary  man, 
this  Christ  being  in  us?  Let  a  young  college  professor, 
Reginald  Hannaford,  who  teaches  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, describe  it: 

His  love  opens  itself  to  us  even  at  that 
moment  when  we  think  we  are  done  with  him. 
How?  Every  way  and  no  way.  This  experience 
is  an  unsatisfactory  thing  to  explain.  Its  ex- 
ternal husks  are  many — listening  to  music, 
holding  my  wife's  hand,  talking  to  friends, 
being  in  crowds,  being  alone,  talking  to  a  class, 
sitting  quietly  in  meeting — but  its  core  is  one, 
the  experience  of  love.  However  difficult  love 
may  be  to  explain,  it  is  not  difficult  to  know. 
That  is  part  of  His  nature — that  he  can  reach 
us  even  when  we  don't  have  the  imagination 
to  know  that  we  are  capable  of  being  reached. 
.  .  .  When  I  say  I  believe  in  God,  it  is  this  God 
that  I  have  experienced  moving  me.1 

The  Christ  in  us  can  be  described  as  love.  It  also 
can  be  discerned  as  a  moving  power  forever  changing 
and  transforming  us. 

"Our  God  is  not  a  passive  God.  He  is  like  steam 
under  a  lid  and  a  person  is  the  lid,"  says  Bishop  James 
Pike  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  This  is  the 
force,  the  reality  that  will  prepare  us  in  shaping  a 
style  of  life  that  makes  sense  in  our  time — a  reality 
not  beyond  us  but  toithin  us. 

What,  then,  does  Batman  suggest  to  us?  First,  we 
must  not  drug  ourselves  with  fantasy,  but  rather  look 
squarely  at  the  reality  that  surrounds  and  confronts 
us  in  the  place  where  we  live.  Second,  we  must  recog- 
nize and  unmask  the  disguises  of  evil  in  our  midst. 
Finally,  when  we  can  accept  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  our  lives  we  must  know  that  only  this  acceptance 
can  prepare  us  for  a  meaningful  life  in  this  world. 

Christian  faith  always  has  said  this.  If  a  wildly 
strange  television  series  helps  reveal  to  us  our  spiritual 
condition,  maybe  the  program  is  not  so  far  out  after 
all.  Perhaps  we  have  been  the  ones  who  need  to  get 
with  it.  To  be  truly  on  the  inside  of  Christian  life  is 
to  be  '  revealed  in  Him."  □ 


1  From    Voices    of    Protest    and    Hope    (Friendship    Press,    $1.95).    Used 
by  permission  of  Reginald  Hannaford. — EDITORS 
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A  New  Code  for 


What  are  the  duties,  if  any,  of  parents  when  their  teen-agers  give  parties? 

After  talking  with  fathers,  mothers,  and  youngsters,  the  authors  suggest  some  ideas  that  make 

for  parties  which  are  'successful'  in  the  definitions  of  both  generations. 


W. 


HAT  makes  a  good  teen 
party?  The  right  setting,  music, 
snacks  and  soft  drinks,  and  fellows 
and  girls  who  are  congenial. 

The  party  given  by  16-year-old 
Linda  in  the  finished  basement  at 
the  Jacksons'  house  had  all  the  right 
components,  but  it  was  a  disaster. 
Tools  were  stolen  from  the  base- 
ment workshop,  wood  paneling  was 
scarred  and  gouged,  and  cigarette 
butts  were  ground  into  the  new  tile 
floor  laboriously  installed  by  Mr. 
Jackson.  (Names  are  fictitious.) 

But  the  greatest  damage  done  at 
the  party  was  not  visible.  It  was  the 
shock  and  disgust  experienced  by 
the  young  people  who  came  to  have 
a  good  time  and  were  sickened  by 
vandalism,  drinking,  and  lights-out 
necking. 

Said  16-year-old  Patti,  "Five  fel- 
lows from  Sooth  High  crashed  the 


party.  They  put  vodka  or  something 
in  the  fruit  punch  and  things  got 
wild.  They  threw  food  around.  It 
was  disgusting." 

Seventeen-year-old  Chuck  said, 
"We  were  having  a  good  time  re- 
cording things  until  some  fellows 
came  in  and  took  over.  They  tore 
down  decorations  and  wrecked  the 
place.  When  it  gets  to  that  point, 
it's  not  a  party." 

If  you  are  die  parents  of  a  teen- 
age Patti  or  Chuck  who  has  gone 
to  such  a  party,  you  have  probably 
wondered:  How  did  it  happen? 
Where  were  the  girl's  parents?  Did 
they  leave  die  house  and  turn  the 
party  over  to  an  inexperienced  16- 
year-old? 

All  too  often,  parents  believe 
their  responsibility  ends  widi  deco- 
rations and  snacks.  They  feel  free 
to  go  out  for  the  evening  and  'let 


the  young  people  have  a  good 
time."  Anyone  who  points  out  that 
diey  are  abdicating  responsibility 
and  leaving  the  teen-agers  to  follow 
the  line  of  least  resistance  is  dis- 
missed as  a  prude  and  an  old  fogy. 

As  it  happened,  this  was  not  quite 
the  case  with  the  party  at  the  Jack- 
sons.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  were 
home — but  only  technically.  They 
were  "sort  of  in  deepfreeze,"  as 
Chuck  put  it.  "They  didn't  circu- 
late. We  didn't  see  them  except 
early  in  the  evening.  Even  when 
things  got  wild  they  didn't  come 
downstairs. 

"Believe  me.  most  of  us  were 
hoping  somebody  would  blow  the 
whistle  on  these  kids  before  the 
neighbors  called  the  police!" 

Early  in  the  evening,  Mrs.  Jack- 
son had  been  at  the  front  door  with 
Linda,  welcoming  guests  as  thev  ar- 
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rived.  Mr.  Jackson  had  brought  the 
last  case  of  soda  in  from  the  garage 
to  ice.  Then,  evidently  satisfied  that 
all  would  run  smoothly,  both  had 
retired  to  watch  TV  in  the  second- 
floor  den,  three  levels  above  the 
party  in  the  basement. 

The  result  was  party-crashing, 
vandalism,  and  drinking — a  disas- 
trous evening  for  hostess,  guests, 
and  parents. 

Order  out  of  Chaos 
What  can  responsible  Christian 
parents  do  to  ensure  that  socializ- 
ing by  teens  is  fun  without  being 
wild?  To  get  some  positive  answers 
we  asked  both  parents  and  teen- 
agers to  give  us  specific  suggestions. 
Here  is  what  they  told  us: 

1.  Plan  ahead  at  a  family  talk- 
through  exactly  how  much  super- 
vision there  will  be. 

The  Jacksons  felt  that  just  being 
at  home  was  fulfilling  their  obliga- 
tion. Their  daughter  had  warned 
them  not  to  "hover." 

"If  you  creep  around  spying,  the 
party  will  be  a  drag,"  she  had  told 


them  pointedly.  "And  word  will 
get  around  school!" 

Intimidated  by  this  dire  prospect, 
the  Jacksons  had  mistakenly  agreed 
to  be  invisible  for  most  of  the  eve- 
ning. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  most 
parents  that  mother  and/or  father 
should  be  on  hand  to  welcome 
guests  by  name.  Once  the  party 
starts,  at  least  one  parent  should  cir- 
culate every  half  hour  or  so. 

"They  shouldn't  come  around 
with  that  suspicious  look,"  said  17- 
year-old  Lou  Ann  from  Madison, 
N.J.  "Then  everybody  makes  a  joke 
about  your  father's  'spying.'  But 
maybe  he  could  come  downstairs 
to  check  the  oil-burner  setting  or 
something.  It  ought  to  be  casual. 
Just  so  the  fellows  and  girls  know 
that  he  is  at  home.  That's  impor- 
tant." 

The  father  of  16-year-old  twin 
daughters  confirms  the  importance 
of  "circulating."  During  a  recent 
party  given  by  his  daughters  he 
heard  a  noise  he  could  not  account 
for.  Investigating,  he  found  two 
boys   climbing   through   a   dormer 


window  onto  the  roof  of  the  house! 

When  he  asked  why  they  had 
deserted  the  party  in  the  backyard 
to  try  such  a  dangerous  stunt,  they 
shrugged  and  answered,  "For 
kicks!" 

The  father  told  them  politely  but 
firmly  to  rejoin  the  party  and  enjoy 
themselves  in  conventional  ways  or 
he  would  telephone  their  parents  to 
pick  them  up. 

2.  Agree  ahead  of  time  also  on 
these  points: 

•  Exactly  who  will  be  invited. 

•  When  the  party  will  start. 

•  When  the  party  will  end. 
Many     young     people     are     so 

thrilled  at  the  prospect  of  giving  a 
party  that  they  extend  invitations 
just  by  "passing  the  word  around 
school."  Unfortunately,  "the  word" 
gets  not  only  to  intended  guests  but 
to  prospective  crashers  also. 

Invitations  should  be  sent  to  the 
guests'  homes  by  mail  with  an 
RSVP  at  the  bottom.  If  crashers  do 
attempt  to  force  their  way  in,  the 
situation  is  best  handled  by  a  par- 
ent  who   can    remain    coolheaded 
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and  quietly  assert  his  authority. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Smith,  par- 
ents of  a  19-year-old  daughter  and 
a  16-year-old  son,  say  that  most  of 
the  party-crashers  who  have  turned 
up  at  the  Smith  home  were  "fresh 
on  the  outside  but  scared  on  the 
inside." 

"We  talk  to  them  reasonably. 
When  they  see  that  we're  not 
shocked  or  in  a  flap,  they  may  put 
up  an  argument  and  try  to  bluster 
their  way  in.  But  usually  they  ac- 
cept our  word  for  it:  'Sorry,  fellows, 
the  party  tonight  is  limited.' " 

The  Smiths  also  have  found  that 
a  definite  time  limit  is  a  must.  In- 
vitations to  a  backyard  barbecue, 
for  instance,  read:  "Saturday,  4:30- 

p.m. 

"If  the  young  people  just  stay  and 
stay,  the  party  glow  begins  to  fade," 
Mrs.  Smith  says.  "We  don't  ring 
a  gong  or  anything  to  clear  every- 
one out,  but  we  do  give  some  gentle 
hints:  'Gary,  would  you  help  Mr. 
Smith  put  the  cover  on  the  tape 
recorder?'  Or,  'Help  us  take  these 
benches  back  to  the  basement, 
please.' " 

3.  Have  a  theme  or  a  "peg"  for 
the  party  and  work  out  enough 
stunts  and  contests  to  carry  out  the 
theme  and  make  it  fun. 

Whether  it  is  an  all-boy  cookout, 
an  all-girl  splash  party  or  a  boy- 
girl  get-together,  the  more  young 
people  do,  the  more  satisfaction 
they  get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  White  of 
Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  parents 
of  five  children  aged  11  to  22,  say 
the  parties  that  are  voted  "really 
neat"  are  ones  that  have  a  "core." 
Magic  is  one  example  of  a  theme 
that  has  been  successful  at  the  Chil- 
dress home. 

"We  don't  really  plan  anything 
elaborate,"  explains  17-year-old 
Sharon,  "but  my  cousin  does  some 
coin  tricks  and  my  older  brother 
and  his  friends  do  a  silly  mind- 
reading  act.  It's  cornball,  but  we 
like  it.  We  usually  have  a  great 
time." 

A  Chatham,  N.J.,  family  with  tal- 
ent for  music-making  says  that  their 
best  times  have  been  with  an  un- 
planned, spur-of-the-moment  hoot- 
enanny.  Their  16-year-old  son  plays 
the  guitar.  Another  son,  18,  plays 
piano  and  can  double  on  the  uke. 


"You  should  hear  those  kids  and 
their  friends  do  Shenandoah.  They 
do  a  beautiful  job,"  says  their  dad. 

Tailor-Made  Fun 

Not  all  these  suggestions  will 
work  for  all  families,  of  course. 
Teen-age  socializing  depends  on 
many  things:  your  family  budget, 
where  you  live  (city  apartment  or 
house  in  the  suburbs ) ,  and  the  per- 
sonality and  temperament  of  your 
son  or  daughter. 

Many  young  people  in  their  teens 
are  late-bloomers  socially.  They  do 
not  have  what  child-development 
experts  call  an  "inner  push  toward 
social  growth." 

Fifteen-year-old  Joanne  enjoys 
the  company  of  other  girls  at  a 
splash  party  in  a  backyard  pool,  for 
instance.  She  is  not  ready  for  boy- 
girl  socializing  and  her  parents  are 
wise  enough  to  take  an  easy-does- 
it  attitude. 

Joanne's  father  is  an  avid  fisher- 
man, and  he  took  his  daughter  and 
three  girl  friends  out  in  his  boat  at 
five  o'clock  one  morning.  They  had 
a  wonderful  time  and  have  already 
"dated"  this  father  for  more  fishing 
trips. 

The  parents  of  14-year-old  Bob 
found,  after  moving  to  a  new  St. 
Louis  suburb,  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  sophisticated  party-giving 
and  expensive  out-of-home  enter- 
taining in  their  area. 

Said  Bob's  mother,  "I  kept  hear- 
ing remarks  like:  'We're  giving 
Karen's  14th-birthday  party  at  the 
Green  Lantern.'  Or,  'We're  taking 
Craig  and  10  of  his  friends  to  the 
ice  show  on  New  Year's  Day.' " 

What  especially  disturbed  her 
and  her  husband,  she  added,  were 
persistent  reports  that  young  teens 
were  experimenting  with  drinking 
at  home  parties. 

These  parents,  who  happen  to  be 
recent  converts  to  The  Methodist 
Church,  did  not  sit  their  son  down 
and  deliver  a  stern  lecture  about 
their  neighbors'  morals. 

"We  figured  he  was  getting  pre- 
cept from  church,"  Bob's  father  ex- 
plained. "What  he  needed  from  us 
was  example." 

They  quietly  resolved  to  offer 
their  son  and  his  friends  a  substi- 
tute for  sophisticated  socializing  in 
their  neighborhood. 

"Friday  night  is  Bob's  night,"  ex- 


plained his  father.  "Three  or  four 
of  his  friends  come  over  and  either 
work  on  models  or  do  some  tape  re- 
cording. They  worked  out  a  parody 
of  a  baseball  broadcast  that's  aw- 
fully funny.  We  have  pizza  and  soft 
drinks  for  them  and  they  usually 
finish  the  evening  working  out  new 
judo  holds  on  an  old  blanket." 

Twice  they  piled  into  Bob's 
father's  car  and  went  to  the  midget- 
auto  races,  and  in  winter  they  ice- 
skate  once  or  twice  a  month  at  a 
nearby  rink.  One  of  the  other 
fathers  is  a  former  Olympic  skater 
and  volunteered  to  give  pointers. 

It  is  true  that  all  these  good  times 
are  "for  men  only."  Bob  and  the 
junior-high  classmates  who  are  his 
particular  buddies  have  tried  box- 
girl  parties  and  voted  them  a 
"cipher." 

"The  last  time  Bob  went  to  a  box- 
girl  party  he  came  home  with  his 
fists  clenched  and  in  a  vile  mood," 
recalls  his  mother.  "He's  just  not 
ready  for  it,  so  we're  certainly  not 
going  to  push  him." 

Two  to  four  years  from  now  this 
will  change.  Emotionally,  Bob  and 
his  friends  will  be  ready  to  social- 
ize with  girls.  But  at  this  stage  in 
their  development  they  are  having 
a  wonderful  time  on  Friday  night, 
being  with  friends  they  are  com- 
pletely comfortable  with,  and 
knowing  that  "base"  is  a  home 
where  they  are  warmly  welcome. 
Evenings  are  not  overstimulating 
or  overplanned. 

Bob's  parents,  like  other  respon- 
sible Christian  parents,  are  wise 
enough  to  supply  the  essentials  for 
fun — with  reasonable  supervision. 

"Even  though  they're  just  up- 
stairs, we  look  in  on  them  once  in  a 
while,"  says  Bob's  father.  "It  saves 
wear  and  tear  on  die  furniture  and 
on  their  feelings,  too.  They  get  a 
little  too  frank  sometimes." 

Some  teen-agers  would  call  tin's 
"spying"  and  would  consider  it  an 
invasion  of  privacy.  But  mothers 
and  fathers  who  really  care  for  their 
children  are  not  intimidated.  They 
know  teen-agers  should  not  be 
given  freedom  beyond  their  power 
to  control. 

Until  they  can  fully  exercise  self- 
control,  parents  should  supply  con- 
trols for  them.  This  is  the  basis  for 
good  times  that  leave  not  damage 
and  disgust  but  happy  memories.  □ 
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.ECENTLY  I  received  a  letter  from 
Philip  Spottswood  in  tlif  Philippines. 
Philip  is  the  teen-age  son  of  an  Ameri- 
can missionary.  He  has  written  a 
poem  which  he  wants  to  share  with 
you.  He  says,  "Manx  teen-agers  today 
have  built  up  complex  shells  oi  deceit 
which  must  be  penetrated  and  de- 
stroyed before  their  true  selves  un- 
fold." He  hopes  you  might  see  your- 
self in  his  poem,  which  he  entitles 
Dolls: 

I  am  a  Japanese  toy  doll; 
My  faee  is  a  shiny  mask: 
My  body  is  plastic,  stiff  and  tin- 
moving. 
I  observe  life  through  glass  eyes; 
I  watch  others  with   the  cheap 
serenity  of  idleness; 
1  am  afraid  to  stand  alone. 

1,  and  the  others,  follow  bigger 
dolls, 

Leader  dolls,  but  they,  too,  are 
hollow. 

Stiffly,  doggedly  we  follow  them, 

Stumbling,  breaking  our  plastic 
skins 

That  have  turned  brittle  by  life- 
times of  deceit. 

Our  shells  are  full  of  emptiness, 

There  is  no  room 

For  emotion,  understanding,  and 

love. 
There  is  no  room  even  for  our- 
selves; 
We  live  outwardly, 
Our  souls  have  died  within  us. 

Phil's  words  remind  me  of  a  certain 
folk  song  about  a  "real  nowhere  man 
sitting  in  his  nowhere  land  making  all 
his  nowhere  plans  for  nobody." 

Both  the  poem  and  the  song  point 
to  a  big  job  every  teen-ager  faces:  to 
become  a  real  person.  The  question 
"Who  am  I?"  will  not  rest  until  it 
finds  a  satisfactory  answer.  Some- 
times letters  come  which  say,  "I  am 
really  two  persons;  in  church  I  talk 
one  way,  but  out  with  the  gang  I  live 
another  way."  Or,  "I  do  not  know 
who  I  am.  Sometimes  I  feel  like  an 
onion,  with  layer  after  layer  of  make- 
believe,  but  no  'me'  inside." 

How  do  we  become  a  person?  We 
know  who  we  are  as  we  know  to 
whom  we  belong.  Our  identity  is 
forged  in  a  crucible  of  relationship 
with  others.  As  we  identify  with  them, 
we  find  identity  for  ourselves.  We 
need  other  persons.  We  need  models 
for  our  own  becoming — fine  persons 


who  inspire  us  t<>  say,  "l  wonder  il 

1  could  be  like  that?"  We  need  long, 
deep   talks  with   intimate   friends   and 

trusted  adults. 

As  we  talk,  we  reveal  ourselves.  As 
others  respond  to  us  and  open  them- 
selves to  our  understanding,  we  learn 
to  know  ourselves.  We  erase  and  re- 
write inside  when  we  trust  another 
person  enough  to  expose  our  deepest 
feelings.  We  find  ourselves  as  men 
and  women  in  wholesome  companion- 
ship with  those  of  the  opposite  sex. 

Moreover,  we  become  a  real  person 
as  we  accept  a  structure  of  responsi- 
bility. Places  to  be  and  duties  to  per- 
form give  bones  to  our  identity.  Some- 
times we  get  burdened  down  and 
think  how  wonderful  it  would  be  in 
a  world  where  nothing  has  to  be  done. 
But  those  who  have  nothing  in  par- 
ticular to  do  become  nothing  in  par- 
ticular. We  are  drawn  out  into  being 
by  the  lure  of  exciting  involvement. 
Our  schoolwork  offers  a  lot  more 
than  simply  a  fund  of  information.  It 
opens  vistas  of  interest  and  opportu- 
nity. We  see  what  we  want  to  be  as 
we  discover  ways  in  which  we  would 
like  to  create. 

What  part  does  our  faith  play  in 
this?  I  think  God  is  at  work  in  this 
process,  creating  his  sons  and 
daughters.  Christ  taught  us  that  being 
with  others  in  responsible  love  is  the 
way  we  become.  He  encourages  us  to 
move  out  beyond  ourselves,  to  invest 
ourselves  in  meaningful  service.  In  los- 
ing ourselves  we  become  selves.  Christ 
wants  us  to  identify  with  him,  to  ac- 


cept him  not  only  as  Savior  but  as 
Lord  of  our  lives.  This  gives  a  point 
of  reference  outside  this  crowd  and 
this  town,  and  makes  us  restless  with 
the  empty  and  the  false  around  us, 
and  within.   Bight,  Phil? 


(ft 


/  think  my  family  is  beginning  to 
fall  apart.  I  hope  I  am  wrong,  but 
the  way  my  mother  acts  makes  me 
worry  about  it.  She  is  a  very  nice  per- 
son most  of  the  time,  but  several 
times  each  week  she  raves  on  and  on 
about  how  my  father  neglects  the 
whole  family,  and  how  everyone 
thinks  she  is  nothing  but  a  slave.  My 
father  is  a  clergyman,  so  his  hours 
are  very  irregular,  but  he  often 
spends  a  lot  of  time  with  her.  Please 
try  and  help  us.  I  cannot  stand  for 
my  family  to  fall  apart. — X.B. 

We  can  sense  the  deep  concern  you 
have  for  your  family.  A  recent  study 
of  4,000  Lutheran  young  people 
showed  that  family  discord  is  a  major 
worry  of  teen-agers.  It  worries  them 
more  than  their  irritation  over  paren- 
tal authority,  which  adults  think  is 
the  big  concern  of  youth. 

Your  mother's  actions  do  not  neces- 
sarily mean  your  family  is  falling 
apart.  They  probably  mean  that  she 
is  under  special  strain  right  now,  and 
needs  the  support  and  patience  of  all 
of  you.   Women   around   her   age  go 


Cartoon  by  Charles  M.  Schulz.  ©  1963  by  Warner  Press,  Inc 

"I'm  convinced  the  telephone  is  an  instrument  of  the  devil  .  .  . 
I  haven't  had  anyone  call  me  for  a  date  all  week!" 
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TOURS 


ATTEND  THE  BILLY  GRAHAM  BERLIN  CRUSADE 

and   sec   Europe   and   HOLY   LAND 

October  17 -November  7 

22  clays  by  jet 
TWO  Itineraries: 

lioi.y  LAND  XOTJB:  $995 

EUROPEAN  TOTJE:  {849 
N.    V.   departure,    includes   hotels,    meals,   sightseeing    & 
Jel    travel.    Attendance  at   Billy  Graham  Berlin  Crusade 
optional  on  both  tours. 

Write  to: 
AIRLINE   TRANSPORTATION    CHAIRMAN 
414    Louann   St..   Pittsburtih   23.    Pennsylvania 

CHRISTMAS  IN  BETHLEHEM 

22  days — Dec.   12  to   Jan.  2 — $1195 

Unusual  Holy  Land  Tour.  Rome,  Athens,  Egrypt 
and  the  Middle  East.  Christmas  in  Bethlehem 
plus  an  excitini?  journey  into  Asia  Minor  to 
Istanbul,  Sea  of  Marmara,  Troy,  Ephesus  and 
Pergamum.  Our  13th  Christmas  Pilgrimage. 
Escorted  by  Prof.  Geo.  A.  Turner,  Asbury  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Write  for  booklet. 
BIBLE  LANDS  SEMINARS 
Box   3-T,   Wilmore,   Ky.      40390 

GIRLS    SCHOOL 

CHANDLER 

SCHOOL    FOR    WOMEN    •    SECRETARIAL 
OFFICES  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCE.  One  of 

Huston's  oldest,  most  distinguished  schools  offers  excel- 
lent secretarial  training  combined  with  maturing  influ- 
ence of  unusual  residence  urogram  in  a  world-famous 
educational  community.  2-yr.  Medical,  Legal,  Science- 
research,  Executive  specialization.  1-yr.  Course.  Beau- 
tiful residences  in  Boston's  Back  Bay.  Cultural,  social 
opportunities  of  a  city  noted  for  music,  arts,  and  ideas. 
For  catalog  and  program  folder:  Dr.  G.  I.  Rohrbough, 
President,     448     Beacon     Street,     Boston,     Mass.      02115 


McGUFFEY'S  READERS 

lleprints  of  the  original  1879  revised  editions  of  the 
famous  McGOFFEY'S  HEADERS.  Exact  copies  of  these 
grand  old  readers  now  available  at  the  following  low 
prices  POSTPAID: 

lit    Reader $2.50    4th  Reader $3.50 

2nd  Reader $2.75    5th   Reader $3.75 

3rd    Reader $3.25    6th  Reader $4.25 

OLD    AUTHORS,    TR-6    Rowan,    Iowa      50470 


A  Traveler's  Prayerbook 

compiled  by  Fred  Cloud 
Prayers  gathered  from  everywhere  to  guide 
those  who  seek  God's  presence  wherever  their 
travel  takes  them.  Illustrated,  pocket  size.  An 
ideal  gift.  Price,  SI  each,  $10  per  dozen,  post- 
paid. Order  from 


World'*  moat  widely  used  daily  devotional  guide 
1908  Grand  Avenue.  Nashville.  Tennessee  37203 


On  your  vacation,  visit 

^^  The  Upper  Room 

Chapel,  Library 
and  Museum 


Send  for  free  illustrated 
folder,  including  Nashville 
city  street  map. 


The  Upper  Room 


1908  Grand  Ave 


Nashville.  Tenn.   37203 


through  a  period  called  the  meno- 
pause, when  chemical  changes  in  the 
body  often  make  them  moody  or  rest- 
less. Also,  emotional  stresses  some- 
times mount  to  a  breaking  point  after 
several  years  and  cry  out  for  relief. 

Ministers'  families  are  richly 
blessed,  but  they  have  to  share  father 
with  a  whole  community  of  persons 
who  also  need  his  time  and  attention. 
Sometimes  that  is  a  hard  burden  to 
bear.  You  and  your  father  should  en- 
courage your  mother  to  see  a  physi- 
cian. Perhaps  a  counselor  should  be 
consulted,  as  well. 


» 


My  mother  thinks  our  family  is  too 
dependent  on  the  television,  so  she 
hid  our  set.  We  have  been  without  it 
for  a  week.  She  says  it  is  affecting  my 
grades.  I  cannot  reason  with  her. 
Even  my  father  is  on  her  side.  They 
never  understand,  and  I  want  a  TV. 
Should  I  buy  one  myself? — M.F. 

I  am  afraid  I  must  side  with  your 
parents  on  this  one.  The  television  set 
has  become  a  curse  to  some  families, 
who  sit  hypnotized  before  it  night 
after  night,  until  they  practically  for- 
get how  to  talk  with  one  another.  The 
rule  in  our  family  is  no  TV  on  week- 
nights.  Not  even  father  is  allowed  to 
turn  it  on!  Once  in  awhile  we  all 
agree  that  some  special  program  just 
cannot  be  missed.  And  of  course  on 
weekends  we  live  it  up.  I  doubt  if 
buying  your  own  set  will  help.  Your 
mother  probably  knows  at  least  one 
more  good  hiding  place. 


0 


I  am  a  girl,  16.  1  went  steady  with 
a  fine  boy.  We  were  very  much  in 
love  and  saw  each  other  every  day. 
Then  suddenly  he  broke  off  and 
started  going  out  with  another  girl.  I 
have  been  very  sick  for  the  five 
months  since  then.  I  know  he  is  the 
cause  of  my  illness.  I  told  my  doctor 
and  he  said  I  am  sick  from  worrying. 
Please  help  me.  My  life  is  not  worth 
living  any  more. — L.B. 

You  are  suffering  from  more  than  a 
broken  heart.  All  of  us  grieve  when 
we  lose  someone  we  love.  It  hurts, 
but  usually  within  a  few  weeks  the 
wounds  heal,  and  we  go  back  to  our 
work  a  little  wiser,  a  little  sadder,  but 
without  handicap.  In  your  case,  grief 
seems  to  have  turned  to  depression. 
Depression  always  has  deep  roots  and 
often  takes  a  long  time  to  fight  off.  I 
am  glad  you  are  seeing  your  doctor. 
Go  to  him  at  regular  intervals  so  he 


can  help  sou  to  recover  a  brighter 
outlook.  Can  you  talk  with  your  min- 
ister? Ask  him  for  weekly  appoint- 
ments to  talk  out  your  feelings. 


0 


/  am  15  and  have  been  going  steady 
with  a  girl  of  14  for  about  six  months. 
When  we  first  dated  I  teas  at  her 
home  so  much  of  the  time  her  parents 
tired  of  me.  Now  she  is  not  allowed 
to  see  me  or  invite  me  over.  I  can 
never  see  her  unless  we  meet  secretly. 
What  can  I  do?—G.T. 

Is  this  the  first  time  you  have  loved 
and  lost?  The  first  time  hurts.  So  do 
the  others.  Unfortunately,  most  of  us 
have  to  go  through  this  several  times 
on  the  road  to  maturity.  In  the  process 
we  learn  a  lot  about  how  to  get  along 
with  those  of  the  opposite  sex.  One 
thing  we  learn  is  how  to  bow  out 
gracefully,  which  may  be  the  best 
thing  vou  can  do. 


0 


7  am  a  junior  girl.  I  do  not  have  a 
problem.  It  is  more  a  dream.  1  want 
to  study  abroad,  in  England  if  possi- 
ble. My  grades  are  good,  and  I  could 
make  it  as  an  exchange  student.  The 
school  superintendent  wrote  to  the 
American  Field  Service  about  it.  Be- 
fore we  can  send  a  student  abroad, 
we  must  have  a  foreign  student  in 
our  school  for  a  year.  But  I  will  be 
graduated  by  then.  Where  can  I  get 
information  about  other  possibilities 
for  study  abroad? — S.G. 

Congratulations  on  your  dream  to 
study  abroad!  I  diink  we  should  ex- 
pand our  student-exchange  programs 
many  times  over.  God  is  calling  us 
toward  a  future  in  which  all  the 
world's  people  will  be  one  family.  We 
should  be  preparing  ourselves  for  that 
future.  Write  to  the  Rev.  Theodore 
McEachern,  P.O.  Box  871,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  37202.  for  information  on  In- 
ternational Christian  Youth  Exchange 
and  other  programs.  Hold  onto  that 
dream,  even  if  you  must  postpone  its 
fulfillment  for  a  while.  Several  col- 
leges oiler  a  year  of  study  abroad. 
Your  school  advisers  should  have  in- 
formation on  them. 


Tell  Dr.  Dale  White  about  your 
problems,  your  worries,  your  accom- 
plishments, and  he  will  respond 
through  Teens  Together.  Write  to  him 
co  Together,  Box  423,  Park  Ridge, 
Illinois   6006S.— Editors 
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The  challenge  of  farming  was  just 
what  these  city-bred  MYFera  tainted, 
and  they  turned  their  retreat  center  into 
a  profit-making  venture.  Here,  some 
of  the  members  plant  tomatoes. 


City  Church  Kids 
Down  on  the  Farm! 


By  HENRY  L.  NORTON 


Wi 


HEN  THE  young  people 
of  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Church  at 
Wichita,  Kans.,  and  the  Rev.  Cletus 
Cary,  associate  pastor,  let  it  be 
known  three  years  ago  that  they 
wanted  to  rent  a  long-vacant  and 
run-down  farmhouse  for  a  retreat 
and  recreation  center,  some  of  the 
church's  members  shook  their 
heads  and  feigned  "What  next!"  ex- 
pressions. 

But  they  donated  enough  old 
furniture  and  equipment,  paint  and 
building  materials  to  make  the 
place  usable.  St.  Paul's  MYFers  al- 
ready had  staged  several  musical 
shows  under  Mr.  Cary's  leadership 
and  had  bought  a  bus.  Now  they 
turned  carpenters,  housecleaners, 
painters,  plasterers,  masons,  and 
roofers.  The  cobwebby  cellar  ac- 
quired a  fireplace  and  became  a 
recreation  room.  New  stone  rest 
rooms  and  pump  house  went  up, 
later  a  white  board  outdoor  movie 
screen  and  a  snack  shack. 

"What  next?"  asked  members 

of  St.  Paul's  Church  when  the  MYF 

rented  a  farmhouse.  Undaunted 

by  its  condition,  both  boys  and  girls 

pitched  in  to  clean  it  up. 
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The  place  was  christened  the 
Triad — a  reference  to  the  three 
age  groupings  within  the  Meth- 
odist Youth  Fellowship.  Special  oc- 
casions— like  the  Fourth  of  July — 
gave  the  whole  church  opportuni- 
ties to  enjoy  the  facilities. 

Then  in  late  1964  the  Youth 
Council  and  Cletus  Cary  came  up 
with  a  new  idea  that  really  jolted 
the  congregation.  They  wanted  to 


expand  Triad  activities  into  a  real 
farming  operation,  because  the 
landowner  from  whom  the  farm- 
house was  leased  no  longer  was 
able  to  work  the  land  efficiently. 

The  notion  flabbergasted  a  lot  of 
people.  St.  Paul's  is  a  city  church 
near  the  center  of  a  metropolitan 
area  of  a  third  of  a  million  people. 
Many  of  its  families  live  in  fringe 
areas   where   they   have   room   for 


Wheat  harvest  brought  work  crews  to  the  farm  to  rush 

the  work  to  completion  before  rains  set  in.  The  grain  sold  for  $700- 

less  than  hoped,  but  the  project  did  break  even  financially. 


serious  gardening — but  farming! 

However,  some  St.  Paul's  mem- 
bers had  been  reared  on  farms,  and 
Mr.  Cary,  a  onetime  Iowa  farm 
boy,  is  a  persuasive  talker. 

Thirty  of  die  Triad's  80  acres 
were  planted  to  wheat.  An  imple- 
ment dealer  who  belongs  to  St. 
Paul's  provided  machinery  at  a  dis- 
count. The  80  or  so  members  of 
the  three  youth  fellowships  were 
organized  into  committees,  one  of 
which  spent  part  of  the  winter  re- 
building a  tractor  in  the  Cary  ga- 
rage a  block  from  the  church.  An- 
other committee,  in  early  spring, 
put  in  an  acre  of  potatoes.  Other 
groups  set  out  onions  and  1,200 
tomato  plants.  Beans,  squash,  and 
cucumbers  were  planted.  An  "ex- 
perimental committee"  tested  pea- 
nuts and  other  unlikely  crops  in 
small  quantities. 

A  late  frost  destroyed  most  of  the 
potatoes.  Part  of  the  patch  was  re- 
planted. 

The  spring  proved  to  be  unusual- 
ly wet.  This  made  fields  hard  to 
get  into,  but  it  also  made  the  grow- 
ing crops  flourish.  With  the  entire 
resources  of  the  St.  Paul's  youth 
fund  invested  in  the  farm,  the 
blessings  of  the  added  moisture 
were  accepted  gratefully. 

But   the   cool,   rainy   spring   de- 


layed the  maturation  of  the  wheat, 
and  harvesttime  arrived  later  than 
usual  last  June.  The  cutting  can  be 
done  only  when  fields  are  dry,  and 
the  Triad's  city-bred  farmers 
learned  that  it  would  take  precise 
timing  to  harvest  their  crop. 

As  the  time  for  wheat-cutting  ap- 
proached, however,  the  elderly 
combine  die  young  mechanics  had 
worked  over  continued  to  resist  re- 
juvenation. 

Triad  work  crews  had  weathered 
many  previous  crises.  Whenever 
someone  had  reported  to  Mr.  Cary 
at  one  of  diese  frustrating  moments 
that  something  "just  can't  be  done," 
he  would  tell  diem:  "Well,  there's 
got  to  be  a  way.  Let's  think  about 
it  for  a  little  while  and  see  if  we 
can't  come  up  with  a  solution." 

The  obvious  solution  to  the  com- 
bine problem  was  to  obtain  a  re- 
pair manual  for  that  particular 
model — but  none  could  be  found 
in  Wichita,  Calls  finally  located  one 
in  another  state.  It  was  rushed  to 
the  Triad  and  Mr.  Can'  spent  most 
of  the  night  studying  it.  Then  he 
made  some  adjustments.  The  com- 
bine ran.  The  cutting  of  wheat  was 
completed  just  before  the  rains  be- 
gan again. 

Because  of  the  grain's  relatively 
high  moisture  content,  it  sold  at  a 


lower-than-hoped-for  price.  But  the 
S700  it  brought  was  enough  to 
make  that  phase  of  the  farming  op- 
eration break  even  financially. 

Meanwhile,  some  of  the  vege- 
tables were  ready,  and  the  Triad 
farmers  found  time  to  plant  an- 
other crop:  45  acres  of  milo. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  weekend, 
an  all-church  party  was  held  at  the 
Triad.  Those  who  came  to  play 
games,  shoot  fireworks,  and  see 
movies  found  the  basement  rec 
room  filled  with  huge  red  tomatoes, 
freshly  pulled  onions,  and  other 
produce.  Several  hundred  pounds 
of  vegetables  wTere  quickly  sold. 

Tentative  arrangements  had 
been  made  to  wholesale  tomatoes 
to  a  supermarket,  but  so  many 
members  of  the  congregation  asked 
for  them  that  the  marketing  turned 
into  a  retail  operation.  And,  for 
convenience  to  the  buyers,  the 
church  office  virtually  became  a 
produce  store. 

Five  or  six  hundred  pounds  of 
tomatoes  at  a  time  would  be  spread 
out  in  the  office  of  church  secre- 
tary Hildreth  McDonald.  So,  at 
times,  would  be  freshly  dug  small 
potatoes — just  the  right  size  for 
creaming.  Or  cucumbers.  Or,  as  it 
worked  out,  even  cantaloupes  and 
watermelons  raised  by  another  St. 
Paul's  member. 

The  "store"  opened  up  when  any- 
one wanted  to  buy — after  commis- 
sion meetings,  following  services, 
even  during  nonoffice  hours  if  some 
member  of  the  church  staff  hap- 
pened to  be  there. 

By  mid-August  die  Triad  fanners 
had  taken  in  $1,300.  and  die  milo 
added  another  $1,100.  After  com- 
pleting payment  on  the  machinery 
and  odier  expenses,  the  project 
netted  more  than  $600.  The  money 
is  being  used  to  send  young  people 
to  camps,  seminars,  workshops  and 
missionary  projects,  and  for  an  ex- 
panded program. 

But  one  of  the  biggest  values, 
Cletus  Cary  believes,  has  been  "die 
creativeness  of  working  together" 
in  a  long-term  project.  "It  has 
taken  some  hard  work  and  imagi- 
nation." he  said,  "to  plant  the  crops 
and  see  them  mature  into  a  pro- 
ductive reality. 

"It's  amazing,"  he  added,  "what 
a  response  city  young  people  will 
make  to  a  project  like  this!"         □ 
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Gennaro's  eyes  are  closed 
nt  worship  service — but,  says 
Ann)  Hammacher,  "The 

hi£  eyes  of  this  lit  lie 
boy  still  hold  some  of  the 
misery   of  other  days" 


In  far-off  Naples,  where  homeless  waifs  wander  slums  in  the  shadow  of  volcanic 

Vesuvius,  American  Methodists  adopted  an  orphanage  and  school  where  thousands  of  Italian 

children  have  found  love  and  learning.  Today,  Casa  Materna  also  is  .  .  . 

A  Home  for  Gennaro 

Text  by  Herman  B.  Teeter  /  Pictures   by  Arno   Hammacher 


I 


T  MAY  BE  that  Gennaro 's  earliest  memory  is  of  a 
loneliness  that  came  in  the  day  and  went  away  briefly 
at  night.  Always  there  was  the  empty  room,  the  dis- 
mal street,  and  not  enough  to  eat. 

When  he  was  four,  all  this  changed.  Gennaro  went 
to  live  where  a  prince  once  lived,  and  he  is  no  longer 
hungry,  cold,  or  lonely. 

Now  that  he  is  almost  eight,  Gennaro  knows  this 
is  no  fairy  tale.  He  understands  diere  is  no  father 
to  care  for  him,  and  that  his  mother  had  to  work  long 
hours  away  from  home. 

Others  in  the  big  orphanage  have  been  lonelier  and 


hungrier,  perhaps.  But  Gennaro's  story  has  been 
shared  in  many  respects  by  almost  10,000  Italian  boys 
and  girls  who  have  come  and  gone  from  the  big  Meth- 
odist home  and  school  near  Naples. 

It  all  started  61  years  ago  when  an  Italian  Meth- 
odist minister  went  for  a  short  walk  on  the  street. 

Naples,  an  old  city,  rims  a  beautiful  bay  and  is 
backgrounded  by  the  volcanic  peak  of  Vesuvius.  Pop- 
ulated by  over  a  million  people  today,  the  city  grew 
for  centuries  without  planning,  and  great  slum  areas 
developed.  Wars,  archaic  adoption  laws,  crime,  and 
ignorance  made  these  slums  the  only  home  for  count- 
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less  orphaned  waifs — like  the  two  the  Rev.  Riccardo 
Santi  saw  on  a  street  corner  in  Naples  that  day  in 
June,  1905. 

As  he  walked  through  the  city,  Pastor  Santi  took 
particular  note  of  the  extreme  poverty  around  him. 
Thin,  apparently  homeless  children  wandered  the 
streets,  begging  for  food  or  money.  The  small  boy  and 
his  sister  stood  on  a  corner,  vainly  trying  to  sell 
matches  to  passersby. 

"It  was,"  Pastor  Santi  recalled,  "as  if  an  inner  voice 
said,  These  children  belong  to  Me.  Take  them  with 
you  and  love  them  for  My  sake.  Do  for  them  what 
was  done  for  you  in  your  childhood.' " 

Rig-eyed,  lovable  little  Gennaro  Silvestri  is  at  home 
in  Casa  Matema  today  because  long  ago  Pastor  Santi 
— an  orphan  himself — heeded  his  impulse.  The  boy 
and  girl  of  1905  were  promptly  accepted  into  the 
family  circle  by  Mrs.  Santi  and  the  two  Santi  children. 

That  was  the  beginning. 

As  months  passed,  friends  of  the  Santi  family  and 
members  of  the  Italian  Methodist  congregation  began 
donating  food,  clothing,  and  additional  furniture. 
Whenever  possible,  the  Santis  took  in  other  homeless 
children.  Soon  the  family  had  grown  to  50 — too  many 
for  the  parsonage,  too  many  for  the  larger  apartment 
the  Santis  later  acquired. 

Children  must  be  cared  for  with  love;  they  must  be 
clothed  and  fed;  and  they  must  be  educate  I.  Recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  the  latter,  Pastor  Santi 
started  a  school.  From  the  beginning,  Casa  Materna 
has  offered  education,  both  to  orphans  and  to  others 
who  come  as  day  students. 

By  1920,  however,  the  need  for  additional  Funds 


and  facilities  had  exceeded  the  resources  of  the  Santis, 
their  friends,  and  the  congregation.  That  was  the  year 
a  committee  of  Methodists  from  the  United  States 
visited  Casa  Materna — which  means  "a  home  with  the 
love  of  a  mother" — and  Mere  so  impressed  by  the 
Christian  work  there  that  they  offered  to  purchase  a 
new  location  for  the  orphanage  and  school. 

Then,  indeed,  Casa  Materna  became  a  kind  of  castle 
or  palace,  for  the  new  estate  in  suburban  Portici  was 
once  the  home  of  the  prince  of  Monaco.  With  seven 
acres  of  ground,  two  large  buildings,  and  a  beach,  the 
Santis  now  were  able  to  take  in  still  more  homeless 
waifs  from  the  slums. 

When  Naples  became  a  likely  target  for  World  War 
II  bombs,  the  Santis  moved  the  children  into  the 
country.  After  the  war.  they  found  the  grounds  dam- 
aged and  the  buildings  partially  destroyed. 

Today,  Casa  Materna  is  American  Methodism's 
only  direct  link  with  Italy.  The  Rev.  Riccardo  Santi 
and  his  good  wife  are  dead,  but  their  sons  carry  on 
the-  work  there-.  The  director  is  the  Rev.  Emanuele 
Santi,  and  his  brother.  Dr.  Teofilo  Santi.  shares  in 
running  the  home. 

Last  year,  Casa  Materna  served  550  children — about 
half  of  them  orphans,  half  day  students.  When  it  cele- 
brated its  60th  anniversary  last  year,  scores  of  alumni 
returned  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies. 

One  elderly  man  went  about  shaking  hands,  tears 
in  his  eyes.  "In  this  heme."  he  said,  "I  grew  up.  Here 
my  children  and  grandchildren  have  come  to  school. 
May  the  Lord  bless  this  home  for  many  more  years." 

American  Methodists  have  helped  in  many  ways 
since  1920.  From  the  1952  Week  of  Dedication  offer- 
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()//  the  streets  of  a  Naples  slum  area  for 

nearly  four  years  now,  ('-(imam  Is  like  any  other 

normal  hoy  in  a  classroom:  reading,  writing, 

doing  his  arithmetic,  sometimes  reciting  in  class, 
sharing  secrets  with  his  closest  friend. 


"Love  is  one  of  the  two  great  cornerstones 
on  which  Ca.sa  Materna  is  built,"  say  members  of 

the  founding  Sand  family.  "The  other  is  faith." 

Cira  Poll,  paring  (laniard's  fingernails, 

knows  this  well.  She  grew  up  here. 


Gennaro  explores  the  carpentry  shop  where 
many  of  the  older  boys  are  being  trained  and  much 
of  Casa  Materna' s  furniture  is  made.  When  he  is 
bigger,  he  may  want  to  learn  a  trade  here  .  .  . 


.  .  .  And  he  may  want  to  become  a  member  of  the 

school  band.  (Obviously,  he's  hardly  tall  enough  for 

that  right  now!)  Casa  Materna  girls  are  taught 

home  arts,  such  as  cooking  and  saving. 
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Those  who  luive 

found  love  may  shave 

it  with  other  tilings, 

even  as  Gennaro 

does  on  a  visit  to  the 

hens  that  Jielp 

supply  the  food  he 

once  was  denied. 


ing,  they  gave  $100,000,  and  that  money  went  to  erect 
a  glistening  new  school  building. 

In  1956,  a  choir  from  Casa  Materna  toured  the 
United  States  from  eoast  to  eoast.  They  sang  in  Meth- 
odist churches,  in  great  auditoriums,  on  radio  and 
television,  and  returned  home  with  $45,000  for  the 
school.  This  sum  went  to  build  a  new  dormitory  for 
the  older  boys  of  Casa  Materna.  Frequently,  visitors 
to  the  orphanage  are  entertained  by  programs  of 
music,  dances,  and  pantomimes.  For  more  than  one 
reason,  Casa  Materna  has  become  one  of  Methodism's 
best-known  institutions  in  Europe. 


Each  year,  more  ragged,  hungry,  frightened,  and 
lonely  children  enter  the  school  which  is  related  to 
American  Methodism  through  the  Board  of  Missions. 
Here  they  find  food,  clothing,  and,  most  important  of 
all,  someone  who  cares.  For  most  of  them — like  Gen- 
naro— Casa  Materna  is  home,  school,  and  community. 

Gennaro  doesn't  know  all  these  things  because  he 
is  only  seven.  But  when  he  gets  bigger  and  learns  a 
trade,  he  will  go  out  into  the  world  to  stand  alone  as 
a  man.  Then,  if  not  before,  he  will  understand  what 
the  people  at  Casa  Materna  mean  when  they  say: 

"The  greatest  gift  we  can  give  a  child  is  love."     □ 
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&1<0M//tA4*4  in  Fiction 

if  ith  (.III  U.I)  KEI\  VEDY,  bishop,  los  ingeles  area 


()ll\  BROOKS  commented  in  an 
essay  on  novels;  "I  would  even  ven- 
ture tlit-  opinion — in  the  face,  1  admit, 

of  overwhelming  evidence  oJ  all  kinds 
to  the  contrary — that  no  one  who  sets 
himseli  any  standards  to  speak  ot  and 
actually  finishes  a  novel,  even  a  l>acl 
or  skimpy  one,  can  be  a  completely 
unadmirable  person." 

This  rather  invoked  sentence  seems 
to  say  that  planning  and  actually 
writing  a  novel  demands  certain  dis- 
cipline and  faith  which  makes  even 
an  otherwise  less  than  noble  person 
worthy  of  our  appreciation.  And  I 
.suspect  that  this  is  true.  G.  K.  Ches- 
terton  once  said  that  even  a  bad 
.;hot  achieves  some  dignity  if  he  ac- 
cepts a  duel. 

Consider  the  uncertainty  a  man 
faces  when  he  sits  down  to  write  a 
novel — at  least  a  first  one.  He  may 
-iut  many  hours  of  hard  labor  into  it 
and  then  not  find  a  publisher.  He 
takes  a  great  leap  in  the  dark,  for 
there  is  no  way  of  telling  whether  he 
has  the  gift  for  novel-writing  or  not. 
The  necessity-  of  waiting  in  anguish 
for  the  right  word  or  the  right 
thought  can  wear  a  man  down  and 
the  pain  involved  is  bitterness  and 
woe.  Let  us  keep  this  in  mind  when 
we  find  a  book  that  disappoints  us 
and.  especially,  let  us  reviewers  re- 
member this  when  we  are  tempted 
to  pontificate  about  the  weaknesses 
and   shortcomings   of  a  book. 

I  picked  up  BAZZARIS  by  Don 
Tracy  (Trident  Press,  $4.95)  more 
or  less  by  accident  and  began  to  leaf 
through  it.  Something  in  it  made  me 
unable  to  put  it  down,  so  I  read  it. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  Greek  sponge- 
diving  community  in  Florida,  and  it 
is  a  good  yarn.  The  reader  has  a 
feeling  that  this  man  knows  these 
people,  not  only  because  he  can  use 
Greek  words  but  because  there  is  a 
sense  of  reality  in  describing  what 
they  do  and  why  they  do  it. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  young  man 
who  fell  foolishly  in  love  with  a 
movie  actress  on  location  and  left 
his  wife  and  family  to  follow  her 
when  she  went  away.  He  left  behind 
him  the  hatred  of  the  whole  com- 
munity    for     his     betrayal     and     is 


threatened  with  death  il  he  ever  re- 
turns. Hut  he  succeeds  in  business 
and  becomes  immensely  wealthy. 
lie  returns  to  the  community  on  the 
death  ot  his  wiie  and  dares  to  walk 
into  her  parents'  home  the  night  be- 
fore the  funeral  to  pay  his  respects. 
This  is  enough  of  the  plot  to  show 
you  the  framework  on  which  the  au- 
thor hangs  his  story  of  the  Creek 
family,  its  origin,  its  thoughts,  and 
its  conflicts.  It  is  full  of  violence  and 
strange  racial  customs,  but  it  con- 
tains insights  into  the  lives  and  char- 
acters of  real  people.  The  ending  is 
a  little  weak,  but  I  learned  something 
both  enlightening  and  interesting 
about   Greek-Americans. 

A    SOUVENIR    FROM    QAM    by 

Marc  Connelly  (Holt,  Rinehart, 
Winston,  $4.50)  is  a  kind  of  fantasy 
which  I  turned  to  originally  because 
the  author  wrote  Green  Pastures. 
Qam  is  a  Middle  East  Arabian  king- 
dom with  all  kinds  of  money  and  a 
field  of  conflict  for  Russian  and 
American   interests. 

A  young  American  scientist  en- 
gaged to  a  wealthy  and  beautiful  girl 
is  invited  by  the  king  to  visit  the 
country.  The  king  apparently  wants 
to  talk  to  him  about  some  of  the 
problems  involved  in  modernizing 
an  ancient  way  of  life.  He  offers  the 
young  man  a  million  dollars  and 
charters  a  plane  to  bring  him  from 
New  York.  At  the  urging  of  the  State 
Department,  the  young  man  under- 
takes the  journey  to  Qam.  There  he 
meets  a  beautiful  princess  whom  he 
is  not  sure  that  he  loves.  But  it  be- 
comes increasingly  clear  that  he  ought 
not  to  marry  his  fiancee.  He  returns 
in  a  rather  hurried  manner  with  the 
princess  a  stowaway  on  the  plane  be- 
cause she  wants  to  escape  a  coining 
marriage  with  an  older  man,  which 
has  been  arranged  by  the  king,  her 
uncle. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
everything  turns  out  fine  and  that  the 
young  princess'  former  fiance  was  a 
brute  with  communist  leanings  and 
that  when  she  finally  marries  the 
American,  the  king  comes  to  the  wed- 
ding and  strengthens  his  U.S.  ties. 


Il  is  really  not  quite  so  banal  as 
this  outline  would  indicate  because 
Connelly  can  write  and  not  every- 
thing we  read  needs  to  be  haunted  by 

the  terrifying  issues  of  our  time.  It  is 

a  short  book,  and  for  all  of  you  who 
are  not  hopelessly  intellectual,  it  will 
be  amusing. 

I  hesitate  a  little  in  talking  about 
A  FIRM  WORD  OR  TWO  by  Na- 
thaniel Benchley  ( McGraw-Hill, 
$3.95) — this  family  situation  is  too 
worldly  to  please  my  Methodist  point 
of  view.  These  chapters,  at  least  most 
of  them,  first  appeared  in  the  New 
Yorker  magazine  and  now  are  brought 
together  in  a  kind  of  novel  because 
they  all  deal  with  the  growing  up  of 
a  boy  and  his  relationship  with  his 
father.  Robert  Benchley's  son,  Na- 
thaniel, seems  to  have  inherited  or 
developed  his  father's  wit  so  that  he 
writes  with  the  kind  of  humor  and 
dry  observation  I  particularly  appre- 
ciate. 

In  the  opening  chapter  a  little  boy 
is  lost  on  Halloween  eve  and  finally 
has  to  knock  at  a  door,  not  for  a  trick 
or  treat  but  to  ask  for  help  in  return- 
ing to  the  place  where  he  is  staying 
which  he  cannot  describe  or  locate. 
The  man  and  his  wife  have  to  take 
him  along  with  them  to  a  dinner — 
the  police  cannot  tell  them  what  else 
to  do  with  him  and  promise  to  call 
as  soon  as  his  parents  inquire  about 
his  whereabouts. 

This  opening  chapter  is  in  some 
ways  the  best  in  the  book,  and  it 
seems  to  be  worth  it  if  there  were 
nothing  else.  After  that,  the  chapters 
take  the  boy  through  his  various 
stages  and  the  problems  that  arise  be- 
tween him  and  his  father  in  particular 
and  sometimes  the  mother.  The  subtle 
relationships  which  arise  between  a 
man  who  wants  the  best  for  his  son 
and  finds  it  difficult  to  sympathize 
with  some  of  his  actions  are  drawn 
with  artistry  and  delight. 

Those  of  you  who  think  the  menu 
this  month  was  a  little  too  light,  do 
not  bother  to  write  and  tell  me.  I 
know  it — but  sometimes  I  enjoy  a 
meal  without  much  main  course  and 
lots  of  dessert.  D 
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FEEL  frustrated  and  ashamed. 
This  war,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  some- 
thing specifically  designed  to  show  up 
my  inadequacy  in  every  possible  ca- 
pacity," wrote  Cecil  Beaton  in  his 
diary  in  September,  1939.  England 
was  at  war  with  Germany,  but  his 
repeated  requests  to  join  up  had  been 
met  with:  "You'll  be  called  if  you're 
wanted." 

Finally  he  was  called.  As  official 
photographer  to  the  wartime  ministry 
of  information,  he  traveled  to  the  ends 
of  the  world,  photographing  combat, 
admirals,  generals,  RAF  pilots,  and 
bombed-out  cockneys.  Between  trips 
he  took  pictures  of  politicians,  social- 
ites, and  theatrical  personalities  back 
in  England. 

Like  most  Englishmen,  he  under- 
states; and  his  memoirs  of  the  war 
years  seem  to  skim  the  surface.  In 
The  Years  Between:  Diaries  1939- 
1944  (Holt,  Rinehart,  Winston. 
$5.95),  he  writes  about  an  air  crash 
in  which  he  almost  lost  his  life  and 
mentions  lightly:  "...  I  felt  that  these 
were  my  last  seconds  of  this  life,  and 
1  decided  that  I  must  spend  them  con- 
templating pleasant  things."  His  eye 
for  the  pleasant,  and  the  beautiful, 
never  dims.  Describing  a  perilous, 
painful  trip  through  the  mountainous 
jungles  of  Burma,  he  remembers  how 


Cecil  Beaton  photographed  the 

.spires  of  St.  rani's  Cathedral  after 
a  1940  air  raid  on   London. 
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the  men  were  tossed  about  in  the 
lorry  but  recalls,  also:  "The  bamboos, 
their  fronds  of  dead  branches  looking 
like  fishing  rods,  rose  in  a  perfect  pure 
arc. 

Beaton  is  a  superb  photographer — 
examples  of  his  work  in  the  book  make 
me  want  to  grab  my  camera  and  try 
to  do  as  well.  I  could  not.  Neither  can 
I  match  his  ability  to  sketch  a  quick 
portrait  or  set  a  scene  in  words.  He  is 
a  magnificently  talented,  highly  ver- 
satile man,  and  The  Years  Between 
stands  out  among  the  current  histories 
of  World  War  II  as  a  perceptive  per- 
sonal statement. 

For  two  of  the  best,  freshest,  wisest 
books  about  marriage  that  have  ap- 
peared in  a  long  time,  we  are  in- 
debted to  a  Lutheran  theologian  and 
an  Episcopal  priest. 

William  E.  Hulme,  professor  of  pas- 
toral theology  and  pastoral  counseling 
at  Wartburg  Theological  Seminary,  is 
the  author  of  Building  a  Christian 
Marriage  (Prentice-Hall,  $3.50),  a 
discussion  of  the  adjustments  a  man 
and  a  woman  have  to  make  as  they 
become  "one  flesh"  that  is  a  rare  trea- 
sure. It  presents  psychological  and 
theological  concepts  with  crystal-clear 
simplicity,  and  I  recommend  it  to  all 
couples  who  are  planning  to  get  mar- 
ried or  who  already  are  married  and 
want  help  with  their  problems. 

Bed  And  Board:  Plain  Talk  About 
Marriage  (Simon  and  Schuster,  $3.95) 
is  anything  but  plain  talk.  It  is  the 
graceful,  sophisticated,  humorous, 
wise,  and,  above  all,  joyous  talk  of  a 
man  in  love  with  life.  Robert  Farrar 


Capon,  Episcopal  priest,  player  of 
music,  teacher  of  Greek,  husband, 
and  father  of  six,  puts  the  emphasis 
on  feeling,  caring,  recognizing,  and 
relishing  the  high  value  of  one's  role 
as  Man.  Woman,  Husband,  Wife, 
Father,  Mother.  Not  everybody  will 
relish  his  book,  but  for  those  eggheads 
and  joyous  Christians  who  do,  it  offers 
an  unforgettable  experience. 

One  of  my  most  precious  childhood 
memories  is  of  the  day  at  an  airport 
in  southern  Kansas  when  my  father 
introduced  me  to  a  wiry,  keen-eyed 
man  who  was  chief  test  pilot  for 
Travel-Air.  We  were  very  conscious 
of  the  sky,  back  in  Kansas  in  the 
1920s,  and  flight  to  most  of  us  was  a 
magical  thing. 

I  felt  the  same  magic  when  I  read 
Biplane  (Harper  &  Row,  $3.95)  by 
Richard  Bach.  The  plane  is  a  1929 
Detroit-Ryan  Speedster,  model  Parks 
P-2A,  a  red  and  yellow  beauty  with 
great  tall  wheels  and  two  open  cock- 
pits. Bach,  a  veteran  pilot  with  2,000 
hours  in  the  air  and  experience  in  jet 
fighters  and  four-engine  transports, 
traded  his  modem,  radio-equipped 
monoplane  for  it  and  flew  it  home  to 
Los  Angeles  from  North  Carolina. 

The  trip  was  not  without  suspense. 
Bach  learned  it  took  special  skill  and 
courage  to  navigate  by  following 
highways  and  railroads,  to  endure  the 
bitter  cold  in  an  open  cockpit  at  dawn, 
to  master  the  dangers  of  landing  with- 
out radio  contact  and  in  crosswinds. 
to  fly  into  thunderstorms  and  head 
winds.  But  he  traveled  in  time  as  well 
as  in  distance.  Backward  he  went  in 


history  to  slum-  the  feel  ol  the  wind, 
the  excitement  of  the  sk)  experienced 
by  the  pioneers  of  Bight.  Thus,  his 
hook  is  a  love  song  to  an  airplane  and 
a  moving  tribute  to  all  the  men  who 
c\  er  have  flown. 

Young  people  arguing   that   mari- 

jnana  parties  are  respectable,  usiim 
barbiturates  and  pep  pills  almost  as 
a  matter  of  eonrse  .  .  .  The  girl  aire  ad) 

prepiant  in  half  of  all  marriages  be- 
tween boys  and  girls  under  21  .  .  . 
Venereal  disease  on  the  rise  .  .  . 
Pornography  a  2-billion-dollar  business 
preying  mostly  on  teen-agers  .  .  . 
Youngsters  drinking  at  younger  and 
still  younger  ages,  driving  while  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol  and  causing 
tragic  accidents  .  .  .  Vandalism  in- 
vading quiet  neighborhoods. 

All  these  things  are  happening, 
Thelma  C.  Purtell  says  in  Tonight  Is 
Too  Late  (Eriksson.  $4.95).  And  she 
warns  that  parents  must  face  the  fact 
that  any  of  it  can  happen  to  their  own 
children  in  their  own  quiet,  sheltered 
homes.  A  profound  change  is  taking 
place  in  the  morals  and  actions  of 
American  teen-agers,  she  points  out, 
and  parents  who  do  not  recognize  it, 
and  fail  to  educate  themselves  to 
handle  it,  are  risking  disaster. 

One  by  one,  Tonight  Is  Too  Late 
examines  the  problems  and  approaches 
to  handling  them.  Some  communities, 
says  Mrs.  Purtell,  have  taken  com- 
munity action,  and  some  schools,  too, 
have  found  creative  ways  to  offer 
education  on  sex  and  alcohol.  But 
parents  cannot  leave  it  to  the  com- 
munity, nor  to  the  school.  They  must, 
simultaneously,  deal  as  wisely  and 
firmly  as  they  can  with  their  own 
children,  for  only  they  can  give  their 
youngsters  the  foundation  on  which 
to  build  the  character  that  can  with- 
stand temptation. 

These  foundations  must  be  laid 
early,  Mrs.  Purtell  stresses,  long  before 
the  age  when  trouble  starts.  So  if 
your  youngsters  are  small,  do  not 
think  it  is  too  early  to  be  concerned 
about  the  problems  and  choices  that 
will  beset  them  in  their  teens.  The 
time  to  begin  protecting  them  is  now. 

Grace  Nies  Fletcher  could  not  be- 
lieve our  young  people  are  a  genera- 
tion of  delinquents,  and  to  refute  the 
prophets  of  doom  she  went  out  to  talk 
with  some  400  teen-agers  in  high 
schools  and  colleges  across  the  coun- 
try. 

In  What's  Right  With  Our  Young 
People  (Whiteside,  $4.50),  she  gives 
us  a  glowingly  positive  picture  of  the 
youths  who  join  the  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA  (Volunteers  for  Service  in 
America),  who  know  what  they  want 
in  love  and  marriage,  and  who  have 
their  own  codes  of  moral  and  social 
behavior.    These    are    young    people 


with    lew    illusions   but    great    courage, 

who  realize  that  old  values  have 
broken  down  and  they  have  to  set  up 

new    ones    in    tune   with   an   age   when 

teen-agers  know  more  about  science 
and  technological  advance  than  their 
own  parents.  Their  creed  is  jet  speed; 

the)    have  the  whole  world   in  their 

living  room;  the)  have  been  showered 
with  more  material  possessions  and 
educational     opportunities     than     an) 

generation  in  histor) ;  they  have  grown 
up   with   moral    values   changing   as 

rapid!)  as  scientific  and  medical  know- 
how;  they  have  learned  to  live  nn 
afraid  of  the  atom  bomb  poised  over 
their  heads;  they  intend  to  do  some- 
thing today — not  tomorrow — about 
the    racial    and    international    tensions 


the)  have  Inherited;  and  the)  are 
looking  for  a  God  big  enough  to  lit 
into  the  space  age. 

The)   are  exciting,  reassuring    and 
ver)  wonderful. 

In   Presidential   Governments    The 
Crucible    of    Leadership    (Houghton 

Mifflin,   $5.95),   historian   James   \lac- 

Gregor  Burns  calls  for  a  creative 
source  to  offset  the  growing  powei  oi 
the  U.S.  Presidency. 

Professor  Burns  does  not  fear  that 

the  office  xv ill  lie  used  t\  ranically.  In- 
stead, he  sees  a  lime  when  "as  free- 
dom and  equalit)  are  achieved,  presi- 
dential government  will  exhaust  tin 
purpose  lor  which  it  has  been  such  an 
eminently    suited    means."    He    fears, 


44 be  specific!" 


is  not  always  good  advice 


Today  it's  wiser  to  be  general. 
When  the  world  spun  more 
slowly,  and  political  change  was 
so  gradual  as  to  be  almost  imper- 
ceptible, those  who  purchased 
annuities  for  lifetime  income 
could  safely  elect  specific  mission 
projects  to  benefit  after  their 
deaths.  One  could  designate 
$2,000  to  build  a  clinic  in  Borneo 
or  $5,000  for  a  church  in  Rhode- 
sia, and  rejoice  that  after  death 


his  Christian  stewardship  would 
be  perpetuated  just  as  he  had 
planned. 

Today,  the  upheavals  of  inde- 
pendence and  national  self-deter- 
mination frequently  make  it  im- 
possible for  such  specific  projects 
to  be  carried  out.  The  wise  annu- 
itant selects  a  field  of  service,  and 
leaves  the  specifics  in  the  hands 
of  the  astute  administrators  of  the 
World  Division. 


The  World  Division 
serves  in  six  vital  fields 
of  Christian  mission  in 
32  countries.  Which  is 
closest  to  your  heart  ? 
For  more  information 
about  Methodist 
annuities  and  the 
newly  increased  rates 
of  income  return, 
write  Dept.  T-66 


CHURCH  DEVELOPMENT 
Sarawak 


EDUCATIONAL 
Singapore 


WORLD   DIVISION 

OF  THE 

Board  of  Missions 

OF   THE 

METHODIST  CHURCH 


Dr.  Ashton  A.  Almand,  Treasurer,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  New  York  10027 
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Bishop   ISall   Answers 
Questions   About 


Why  did  God  create  man?  What  a  variety  of  theories  there  are: 
that  God  was  lonely  in  his  vast  creation,  that  God  had  a  mission 
for  man  to  perform  on  earth,  that  God  wanted  a  creature  in  his  own 
image  to  do  some  of  the  "acts  of  God"  (such  as  making  peace). 

One  of  the  fathers  of  the  early  Christian  church,  Irenaeus,  put  it 
in  what  has  been  called  his  "axiom  of  love":  "In  the  beginning  God 
created  Adam,  not  because  he  was  in  need  of  a  man,  but  in  order 
to  have  a  being  on  whom  to  bestow  his  mercy." 

What  is  the  meaning  of  'Jehovah'?  This  name  for  God  is  a 
"made"  word,  dating  not  from  biblical  times  but,  according  to  the 
Interpreters  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  from  the  16th  century. 

The  Hebrews  often,  but  not  always,  called  God  "Yahweh,"  but 
after  the  Exile,  this  name  was  thought  to  be  too  sacred  to  be  written 
or  spoken,  and  only  the  consonants  "YHWH"  were  used.  Much  later, 
the  Greek  word  for  "Lord"  was  substituted  for  "Yahweh"  in  some 
translations,  and  in  some  cases  the  vowels  of  "Adonai"  ("Lord")  were 
added  to  "YHWH"  to  get  "Jehovah." 

The  name  expressed  the  relationship  between  God  and  his  people. 
He  was  Israel's  God,  and  the  Israelites  were  his  people.  The  formula 
of  the  covenant  (Exodus  6:7)  was:  "I  will  take  you  for  my  people, 
and  I  will  be  your  God." 

l^an  a  Methodist  church  'fire'  a  minister?  Certainly  not — nor  can 

he  resign.  He  cannot  select  the  place  he  wants  to  serve  and  make  his 
own  appointment.  This  may  be  possible  according  to  "congregation 
call"  procedures  of  some  denominations,  but  not  among  Methodists. 

Our  appointments  are  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop  and 
his  cabinet,  with  pastoral-relations  committees  as  trusted  advisers. 
And  there  are  advantages:  every  minister  may  not  have  the  place  he 
wants,  but  he  will  have  some  place  to  serve.  And  the  congregation 
must  accept  him,  for  better  or  for  worse. 

This  assumes,  of  course,  that  the  bishop  and  cabinet  know  the 
needs  of  the  churches  and  talents  of  the  ministers.  As  a  bishop,  I  must 
admit  that  this  is  a  large  portion  of  "assumacy,"  but  it  is  amazing 
how  many  limes,  and  in  how  many  places,  strong-willed  laymen  con- 
fess, "You  were  right  in  the  first  place." 

Bishop  T.  Olio  Sail,  resident  in  Minnesota  and  a  former  editor  of  the  Christum  Advocate, 
answers  questions  individually  and  directly  for  all  who  send  them.  "Often  I  can  lielp  tha 
tiHistiomr  find  Ms  own  answers,"  lie  explains. 
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then,  national  sloth  and  loss  of  pur- 
pose. 

To  offset  that  day,  he  says,  "the 
greatest  need  of  the  Presidency  in  the 
years  ahead  will  not  lie  in  internal 
changes,  important  as  these  are,  or 
even  in  its  relations  with  Congress. 
The  greatest  need  will  be  an  opposi- 
tion that  challenges  presidential 
values,  presidential  methods,  presi- 
dential institutions;  that  is  eager  to 
take  power  and  to  present  its  own  defi- 
nition of  the  national  purpose." 

And  yet,  he  says,  "Of  all  the  vital 
elements  of  American  democratic  gov- 
ernment, the  national  opposition  is  the 
most  disorganized,  fragmented,  and 
ineffective." 

Professor  Burns  believes  that  "the 
greatest  need  of  the  American  presi- 
dency is  a  potent  and  competitive 
Shadow  Presidency,"  in  which  the 
opposition  party  can  find  a  strong, 
unified  voice. 

Contrary  to  the  wheezes  of  Long 
John  Silver  and  his  fellow  pirates  of 
Treasure  Island,  dead  men  DO  tell 
tales.  Convincingly. 

As  suspenseful  and  entertaining  as 
Perry  Mason,  the  Thin  Man,  Sherlock 
Holmes,  Fu  Manchu,  or  Charlie  Chan 
is  Jurgen  Thorwald's  painstaking  story 
of  scientific  crime  detection  The  Cen- 
tury of  the  Detective  (Harcourt,  Brace 
&  World,  S8.95). 

Translated  skillfully  from  its  orig- 
inal German  by  Richard  and  Clara 
Winston,  this  absorbing  history  takes 
up  the  story  of  modern  criminology  at 
1879,  when  Alphonse  Bertillon  laid 
the  cornerstone  with  his  system  of 
measurements.  It  is  a  story  of  per- 
severance by  men  of  vision  in  spite  of 
discouragement  and  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion by  those  in  high  places  who  tried 
to  keep  the  status  quo. 

Did  you  know  that  until  modern 
times  Britain  had  no  effective  police 
force?  So  mistakenly  did  responsible 
Britons  treasure  personal  liberties  and 
freedom  from  the  hand  of  government 
that  they  themselves  acted  to  main- 
tain civic  order.  Novelist  Henry  Field- 
ing, a  justice  of  the  peace  in  London, 
organized  the  world's  earliest  detec- 
tive force,  the  Bow  Street  Runners. 

Fingerprints  solved  their  first  mur- 
der case  back  in  1S92,  in  Argentina, 
but  they  were  not  ruled  legal  evi- 
dence in  the  United  States  until  1928. 
And  it  was  not  until  1930  that  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  convinced 
the  whole  country  to  adopt  this  sys- 
tem of  identification. 

Those  who  find  their  escape  read- 
ing in  who-done-its  will  find  Thor- 
wald's book  informative  and  enter- 
taining. And  well  written. 

In  the  summer  of  1963,  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  announced  to  a  press 
conference:     "There    are    onlv    four 
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places  in  the  world  where  children  are 

denied     (lie    right     to    attend     selmol: 

North  Viet  Nam,  Cambodia,  North 
Korea,  and  Prince  Edward  County. 
Something  has  goi  to  be  done  about 
Prince  Edward  County.*' 

The  absence  ot  public  education  in 
Prince  Edward  County,  Virginia,  be- 
gan in  L959,  when,  in  defiance  oi  a 
federal  court  order  to  desegregate  the 
schools,  the  county's  board  ot  super- 
visors eliminated  am  provision  lor 
public  education  From  the  county 
budget.  11h'  response  to  President 
Kennedy's  initiative  was  the  Prince 
Edward  Free  School  Association.  Fi- 
nanced l>y  foundations  and  individ- 
ual contributions,  it  enrolled  1,578 
students  on  an  integrated  basis  and 
operated  for  a  year  before  public 
schools  finally  were  reopened  in  the 
fall  of  1964.  ' 

Bound  for  Freedom  (Little,  Brown, 
$5.50)  is  the  day-by-day  story  of  a 
miracle.  By  the  end  of  the  school 
year,  tests  showed  that  students  had 
advanced  scholastically  an  average  of 
two  years,  some  had  advanced  as 
much  as  three  or  four  years.  How  it 
happened  is  told  by  Neil  V.  Sullivan, 
the  tough-minded  educator  who  was 
the  association's  superintendent,  with 
Thomas  LaSalle  Maynard,  assistant 
principal  at  Prince  Edward's  Moton 
High  School,  and  free-lance  writer 
Carol  Lynn  Yellin. 
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"We  almost   didn't    make 

it    around    the    earner!" 

The  names,  words,  and  rules  may 
be  different,  but  the  games  children 
play  around  the  world  follow  similar 
patterns.  "Tag"  and  "Hide  and  Seek" 
are  found  everywhere.  Watching 
Chilean  youngsters  playing  "The  Hen 
Runs"  or  Peruvian  children  playing 
"The  King  May  Pass,"  you  will  recog- 
nize South  American  versions  of  "Lon- 
don Bridge." 

Nina  Millen  talked  or  corresponded 
with  people  from  all  over  the  world 


to  compile  Children's  Games  From 
Many  Funds  i  Friendship  Press,  $3.95, 

cloth;  $2.7."i,  paper).  In  addition  to  re- 
vealing similarities,  this  helpful  book 
reflects    the    different    cultures    from 

which  the  games  have  come.  For, 
alter  all,  it  is  through  tlieir  play  that 
children   learn   how  to  become  adults. 

Young  people  from  8  to  12  look  in 
briefly  on  children  in  Greece,  Japan, 

Spain,  India,  and  other  lands  in  The 
Galloping     Goai     and    Other    Stories 

(  \biiigdon.  $3.50).  In  each  ease,  the 
Story  is  lull  of  action,  and  the  chil- 
dren it  tells  about  learn  a  bit  from  the 
things  that  happen   to  them. 

Phyllis  Reynolds  Naylor  is  the  au- 
thor. The  lively  illustrations  were 
drawn   by  Robert  L.  Jefferson. 

England's  Civil  War  of  1648  is  the 
backdrop  for  Down  the  Long  Stairs 
(Holt,  Rinehart,  Winston,  $3.95),  a 
taut  historical  novel  for  young  read- 
ers. 

It  revolves  around  15-year-old 
Ralph  Cole,  who  is  shocked  because 
his  widowed  mother  is  going  to  marry 
a  Roundhead  and  runs  off  to  join  the 
Royalist  cause  for  which  his  father 
died.  When  Ralph's  company  is  mas- 
sacred, he  finds  himself  alone  and  in 
flight  from  the  enemy.  Taking  refuge 
with  a  crew  of  coal  miners  who  pass 
him  on  to  their  relatives  on  the  Scot- 
tish border,  he  learns  what  poverty 
means.  He  discovers,  too,  the  mean- 
ing of  friendship  and  courage,  which 
he  finds  in  the  people  who  help  him 
escape — and  in  the  stepfather  he  had 
thought  he  despised. 

Winifred  Cawley  tells  a  tense  tale 
well. 

"She's  no-wise  pretty,  but  she's 
strong  as  a  mule,"  opined  Mary  Jane 
McLeod's  grandmother. 

The  little  Negro  girl  was  stubborn, 
too. 

"I'm  gonna  read,"  she  told  her 
mother. 

"I  hope  so,"  replied  Patsy  McLeod, 
who  worked  in  the  cotton  fields  with 
her  husband  and   17  children. 

"Don't  hope  so,  know  so,"  pleaded 
Mary. 

Mary  McLeod  did  learn  to  read, 
and — as  Mary  Jane  McLeod  Bethune 
— was  to  become  president  of  Meth- 
odist-related Bethune-Cookman  Col- 
lege, to  serve  as  director  of  minority 
affairs  in  the  National  Youth  Associa- 
tion and  assistant  director  of  the 
Women's  Army  Training  Corps,  and 
to  be  a  friend  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  wife. 

Ella  Kaiser  Carruth  gives  young 
readers  a  swift-paced  biography  of 
this  great  woman  in  She  Wanted  to 
Read  (Abingdon,  $2.25).  It  is  an  in- 
spiring story  for  children  of  any  race. 
— Barnabas 
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for  today's 
busy 
woman . . . 


RLTHCLIKERMAN 

Women's 
Programs  for 
Special  Occasions 


Ruth  C.  Ikcrman.  This  small  vol- 
ume is  a  must  for  the  busy  woman 
who  sometimes  has  to  prepare,  on 
short  notice,  a  program  for  her 
church,  club,  or  civic  group. 
There  are  22  programs  for  almost 
every  occasion  from  a  baby  party 
to  a  bridal  shower  plus  a  section 
of  table  graces  and  prayers.  160 
pages.  $2.25 


Rita  F.  Snowdcn.  ".  .  .  now  is  the 
day  of  salvation." — II  Cor.  6:2.  In 
these  fresh  daily  devotions,  Miss 
Snowden  uses  the  above  Bible 
text  to  demonstrate  that  we 
should  live  our  lives  now  instead 
of  always  looking  to  the  future. 
These  crisp  readings  deal  with 
topics  relevant  to  modern-day 
men  and  women.  208  pages.  $2.75 

At   your   Cokesbury    Bookstore 

ABINGDON    PRESS 

The     Book     Publishing     Department     ot 
The   Methodist  Publishing   House 
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Together? with  the  small  fry 
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The 
Tall 
Tall 
Tall  Man 


By  MARY  LAIRD  1AXARA 


WHEN  Mr.  Twaddle,  the  tall.  tall, 
tall  man,  retired  from  his  job  in  the  cir- 
cus, he  moved  to  a  city  where  most  of 
the  people  were  middle  sized. 

Mr.  Twaddle  liked  people  and  they 
liked  him.  But  he  was  too  tall  to  sit  com- 
fortably on  their  middle-sized  chairs  or 
to  move  about  their  middle-sized  rooms, 
and  he  knocked  his  head  on  the  door- 
frame whenever  he  walked  through. 

It  was  easier  for  him  to  sit  at  home 
alone  on  his  big.  big,  big  furniture.  But 
that  made  him  lonely. 

"I  know,"  said  Mr.  Twaddle.  "I'll  get 
a  job  where  I  can  serve  people  and  be 
friendly." 

So  he  got  a  job  in  a  big,  big.  big  super- 
market. As  he  was  stacking  cans  on  the 
very  top,  top,  top  shelves,  he  saw  a  small 
boy  trying  to  reach  a  can  of  beans. 

"Here,"  said  Mr.  Twaddle  cheerfully, 
"let  me  help  you." 

"Thank  you."  said  the  boy. 

"You're  welcome."  said  Mr.  Twaddle 
\\  ith  a  sweeping  bow.  But  when  he 
bowed,  his  long.  long,  long  arm  hit  a 
stack  of  cans  and  sent  them  rolling.  As 
he  got  on  his  knees  to  pick  them  up,  his 
big,  big.  big  foot  nudged  another  dis- 
play and  sent  it  tumbling  down. 


//c  was  so  tall  he  knocked  liis 
head  on  tlie  door  frame 
whenever  he  walked  through. 
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"Stop!"  cried  the  manager.  "You're 
denting  the  cans.  I'm  sorry,  l>»it  yon 

just    won't   do." 

So    Mr.    Twaddle    Kit    the    super 
market  am!  walked  a  long,  long,  long 

time. 

Finally,  he  found  himself   outside 

the  railroad  station,  and  lie  decided 
to  leave  the  city.  Hut  as  lie  entered 
the  station,  the  first  tiling  he  noticed 
was  he  didn't  hump  his  head  when  he 
walked  through  the  door.  Inside,  Mr. 
Twaddle,  who  was  so  very  tall,  had  to 
look  up  at  the  high,  high,  high  ceiling 

in  the  huge,  huge,  huge  waiting  room. 

There  were  long,  long,  long  benches, 

too! 

"How    I    wish    I    could   work   here!" 

exclaimed  Mr.  Twaddle.  lie  stretched 
out  his  arms  ami  breathed  deeply — 

and   he  didn't    knock  over  a   thing! 

Just   then   he   saw    a   verj    worried 
lady.  She  was  carrying  a  baby  on  one 


arm  and  a  big  suitcase  in  the  other. 

"Jerrv !  Jet  i  \  '  W  lieie  are  von?"  she 
called,    hurrying   about    in    the   crowd. 

Mr.  Twaddle  looked  all  around  o\ei 
the  heads  ol  the  middle  si/ed  people, 
anil  he  saw  a  little  boj    crying  in  one 

comer. 

"One  moment,  madam."  said  \lr 
Twaddle,  bowing  politely.  "Is  your 
little  boy  wearing  a  red  sweater  and 
blue  trousers?"  The  woman  nodded 
vigorously.  Mr.  Twaddle  smiled  a  big, 
big,  big  smile,  raised  his  long,  long, 
long  arm,  and  wav  ed. 

"Jerry!"   he   called    in    his   strong. 

Strong,   strong   voice.   "Your   mother   is 
over  here  waiting  for  you." 

Everyone  turned  and  looked  up.  up, 
up  at  the  tall,  tall,  tall  Mr.  Twaddle. 
A  newspaperman,  who  happened  to 
be  catching  a  train,  also  looked  up  and 
said  to  Mr.  Twaddle,  "I'd  like  a  pic- 
ture of  you  and  Jerry  for  my  paper." 


The  next  day,  everyone  read  about 

Mr.  Twaddle,  so  thai  when  he  went 
to  the  employment  office  at  the  rail- 
road station,  he  got  a  job  right  aw.iv  . 
Hut  he  didn't  get  a  job  opening  the 
big,  big,  bit;  doors  lor  people,  or  e.u 
i  \  ing  their  suite  uses  to  the  1 1  in  is.  I  |<- 
got  a  job  walking  around  the  huge, 
huge,    huge    waiting    room    where    be 

had  found  Jerry  the  day  before. 

On  his  coat   lapel  was  a  sign: 

LOST  SOMEONE? 

I'LL  HELP  YOU  FIND  HIM. 

A  CourteSJ    ol    the   R,   H.   Station 

Mr.  'Twaddle  is  very  happy.  Now, 
whenever  little  boys  or  girls  get  lost 
there,  they  look  up,  up,  up  at  the  tall, 
tall,  tall  Mr.  'Twaddle  and  say,  "Please 
find  my  mommy." 

Mr.  Twaddle  bows  politely  and 
says,  "I'll  be  glad  to."  And  he  does.  □ 


Cdotte,  -tQuaamxiJI  2Tcwd 


A  BAG  OF  cotton  balls  can  become 
a  fascinating  zoo.  The  animals  you 
create  may  be  used  as  placemarkers 
or  favors  at  your  next  birthday  party. 

Besides  cotton  balls,  you'll  also  need 
several  pieces  of  heavy  construction 
paper,  glue,  and  perhaps  some  pastel- 
colored  paper  ribbon  to  be  used  for 
eyes,  noses,  and  markings.  Or  use  tiny 
bits  of  colored  construction  paper. 

To  make  a  rabbit,  for  example,  cut 
out  a  piece  of  heavy  construction 
paper  about  2  inches  wide  by  2  V2 
inches  long  for  a  base. 

Glue  one  cotton  ball  in  the  center 
of  the  paper  for  the  rabbit's  body.  Pull 
another  cotton  ball  into  three  pieces 
so  you  liave  a  larger  piece  for  a  head, 
a  medium-size  piece  to  become  ears, 
and  a  tiny  piece  for  the  tail. 

Glue  the  larger  piece  to  one  end  of 
the  body  and  the  tiniest  piece  to  the 
other  end.  Take  the  remaining  piece 


of  cotton  and  gently  pull  it  into  a  V 
shape  for  ears  and  glue  it  to  the  back 
of  the  head. 

Each  time  you  glue,  let  the  piece 
dry  before  going  to  the  next  step. 

Cut  tiny  bits  of  pink  construction 
paper  or  bits  of  paper  ribbon  for  the 
eyes  and  nose,  and  longer  shapes  for 
pink  lining  in  the  ears  and  glue  them 
in  place. 

If  you  use  the  rabbit  as  a  place- 
marker,  write  your  guest's  name  on 
the  base. 

Dogs,  cats,  cows,  horses,  and  wild 
animals  can  be  made  the  same  way, 
using  plain  or  cotton-covered  tooth- 
picks as  legs  and  tails,  and  coloring 
them  with  undiluted  poster  paints,  or 
gluing  on  construction-paper  spots 
and  stripes. 

Just  use  your  imagination  and  you'll 
have  a  zoo  full  of  fun. 

— Carolee  Craven 


Let's  Wash 
the  Dishes! 


Cups  and  tumblers, 
Plates  and  spoons, 
Click  and  tinkle 
Their  glassy  tunes. 


Under  the  water — 
Swivel  and  swish — 
Like  bubble-blowing 
Saucer  fish. 


Slippery,  dripping, 
Caught  and  held. 
Wiped  to  gleaming, 
Properly  shelved. 


How  clean,  how  sparkling, 
Set  in  a  row. 

That  they'd  ever  been  used 
You'd  never  know! 

— Lou  Ann  Welte 
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SELECTED  BITS  FROM  YOUR 


Bad  Stewardship,  He  Says 

DUANE  BARR  ROWE 

Park  Ridge,  III. 

As  an  architect,  I  was  appalled  when 
I  read  Need  a  New  Church?  He's  Your 
Man!,  concerning  the  Rev.  Charles 
Mann,  in  the  April  issue   [page  67]. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
use  of  a  minister's  time  toward  such 
endeavors  is  bad  stewardship,  even 
without  considering  the  legal  and  ethi- 
cal considerations.  Certainly  his  back- 
ground in  religion  would  qualify  him 
to  concentrate  his  efforts  in  that  field 
only,  just  as  an  architect's  education 
and  background  would  cause  him  to 
hesitate  to  perform  ministerial  duties. 

Mr.  Mann's  procedure  in  developing 
plans,  costs,  and  so  forth  is  exactly 
what  architects  must  combat  in  their 
quest  for  meaningful  church  architec- 
ture. As  a  member  of  The  Methodist 
Church,  I  must  object  strenuously  to 
your  laudatory  sanction  of  such  ob- 
viously inappropriate  use  of  talents. 

Opening  Way  for  Exceptions 

MRS.  C.  E.  COPLEY 

Morrill,  Nebr. 

By  publishing  Kenneth  S.  Bagnell's 
interview  with  Bishop  John  A.  T. 
Robinson  [see  What  Do  We  Mean  by 
God  Today?  April,  page  34],  Together 
seems  to  be  endorsing  his  philosophy  of 
religion  and  morals  to  our  youth.  I  am 
particularly  disturbed  by  this  question- 
answer  exchange: 

"Q.  It  is  conceivable,  then,  that  in 
certain  conditions,  premarital  sexual 
relationships  may  be  in  accord  with 
your  understanding  of  the  Christian 
ethic. 

(Answer: )  "Probably  there  are  sit- 
uations in  which  people  can  quite  re- 
sponsibly feel  that  this  may  be  the 
right  thing  for  them.  I'm  not  judging 
these  situations  in  advance,  and  cer- 
tainly don't  want  to  be  put  in  the  po- 
sition of  saying  this  thing  is  always 
right  or  that  thing  is  always  wrong. 
Rather,  I  want  people  to  wrestle 
through  the  responsibilities  they  have 
in  each  instance." 

To  be  guided  by  inner  disciplines  is 
perhaps  the  best  form  of  guidance  for 
the  mature  person,  but  if  we  negate  the 
absolute  of  "You  shall  not  commit 
adultery,"  we  open  the  way  for  every 
person  to  make  an  exception  of  him- 


self. That  is  humanism  at  its  worst.  I 
think  every  thoughtful  Methodist 
should  rise  up  in  protest  against  this 
perversion  of  the  long-tested  moral 
standards  of  our  faith. 

The  Bible  Is  Definite 

CHAPIN  D.  FOSTER 

Des  Moines,  Wash. 

I  have  read  Kenneth  Bagnell's  inter- 
view with  Bishop  Robinson  and  find  it 
difficult  to  get  away  from  that  remark 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  that 
Robinson  is  "a  confused  man,  confusing 
everyone  else." 

The  Bible  is  very  definite  about  God, 
Christ,  miracles,  Resurrection,  Ascen- 
sion. Bishop  Robinson  offers  nothing  as 
a  substitute.  When  a  man  tears  out 
portions  of  the  Bible,  he  must  be  ready 
to  put  something  in  their  place  or  the 
result  is  confusion.  The  least  he  can 
do  is  retire  from  the  church  and  start 
from  the  ground  rather  than  a  pulpit. 

A  Friend  Is  Disappointed 

OTTO  F.  VOLKLAND,  Pastor 

Central  Avenue  Methodist  Church 

Wichita,  Kans. 

From  Together's  beginning,  I  have 
consistently  promoted  it,  as  district  su- 
perintendent and  as  pastor,  but  two 
features  in  your  April  issue  fill  me  with 
indignation.  One  is  the  interview  with 
the  apostate  bishop  from  England 
whose  chief  acclaim  results  from  his 
repudiation  of  Christian  morality  and 
whose  prestige  you  obviously  wish  to 
enhance.  The  other  is  the  rollicking  A 
Man  Dies  [page  54]. 

Years  ago  there  was  a  news  item 
about  revelers  who  simulated  the  Lord's 
Supper,  using  a  plug  of  tobacco  for  the 
"bread,"  and  a  bottle  of  whiskey  as  the 
"wine."  To  be  sure  there  are  differ- 
ences between  that  sacrilegious  incident 
and  the  "play"  about  the  life  and  Pas- 
sion of  our  Lord  which  you  publicized. 
These  rock  'n'  rollers  used  Coke  and  a 
hard  roll  in  their  "Communion,"  but  it 
is  farfetched  to  think  their  performance 
was  redeemed  from  tawdriness  and 
ugliness  by  lyrics  such  as  those  you 
quoted  on  page  55. 

To  cast  in  cheap  pageantry  and  irre- 
sponsible pantomime  something  as  sub- 
lime as  Christ's  Passion  is  degrading. 
I  am  disappointed  in  your  lack  of  sen- 
sitivity and  discrimination. 


The  Way  to  Reach  Youth? 

MRS.  HAROLD  GIFFrN 

Marietta,  Ohio 

I  feel  the  church  must  reach  young 
people,  but  I  am  ashamed  that  our 
church  magazine  uses  language  such  as 
appears  on  page  55  of  the  April  issue. 
I  just  don't  feel  that  this  article  should 
have  been  used.  What  is  the  world 
coming  to,  anyway? 

Beloved  Carol  Desecrated 

WILLIAM  A.   GARRETT 

Gold  Bar,  Wash. 

The  desecration  of  a  beloved  Christ- 
mas carol  on  page  55  of  the  April  issue 
shows  to  what  depth  our  official  church 
magazine  has  sunk!  Shame  for  printing 
this!  Just  like  the  paperbacks,  you  have 
to  throw  in  a  little  dirt  for  innocent 
young  minds  to  memorize. 

More  appalling  is  the  fact  that  this 
play  was  put  on  in  Methodist  churches. 

One  more  smart  move  like  this,  and 
you've  lost  my  subscription. 

She  Has  Changed  Her  Mind 

MRS.  C.  L.  WELLS 

Fort   Wayne,  Ind. 

Until  now  I  have  thought  Together 
was  just  wonderful.  But  I  am  full  of 
righteous  indignation  since  we  received 
the  April  issue.  How  can  so-called 
Christian  ministers  and  churches  pro- 
duce and  direct  such  performances  as 
were  allowed  in  the  play  A  Man  Dies? 
I  don't  know  how  the  play  itself  was, 
but  rock  'n'  roll,  jiving,  and  damning 
surely  don't  go  along  with  religious 
plays. 

Surely  God  will  severely  punish  those 
who  allowed  these  young  people  to  do 
this  kind  of  thing,  believing  it  was  right 
because  so-called  Christians  allowed  it. 
Together  is  just  as  much  at  fault  as 
those  who  allowed  it  because  you  pub- 
lished it  in  a  magazine  to  which  the 
young  folks  look  for  guidance.  I  hope 
higher  officials  of  Methodism  will  do 
something  about  this. 

Play  a  Hit  in  White  Plains 

BARBER  L.  WATERS,  Pastor 

Memorial  Methodist  Church 

White  Plains,  NY. 

You  may  be  interested  in  some  addi- 
tional history  of  A  Man  Dies.  Ernest 
Marvin,  the  play's  coauthor,  was  in  the 
U.S.  in  1964  on  a  preacher-exchange 
program.  He  occupied  my  pulpit  one 
Sunday  in  Crestwood,  N.Y.,  and  later 
brought  the  youth  a  complete  story  of 
the  play,  of  its  original  production  in 
St.  James  Presbyterian  Church,  Bristol, 
England,  and  its  further  development 
for  TV  and  stage  production. 

Inspired  by  possibilities  in  the  proj- 
ect, my  wife  carried  her  enthusiasm 
to  our  new  church  here  in  White  Plains, 
and    in    1965    the    senior    youth,    along 
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with  40  young  recruits  from  the  com- 
munity, undertook  to  perform  Mr. 
Marvin's  exciting  musical  play. 

Exciting  is  hardly  the  word.  The  cast, 
racially  integrated,  represented  several 
denominations,  including  five  Roman 
Catholic  youths  who  received  special 
permission  from  their  priests  to  par- 
ticipate. It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  a 
motorcycle  roar  into  the  church  park- 
ing lot  carrying  a  leather-jacketed 
youth  who  suddenly  had  become  in- 
terested in  something  the  church  was 
doing. 

A  Man  Dies  played  to  capacity  audi- 
ences for  five  nights  here  and  was  taken 
later  to  Bushwick  Avenue  Methodist 
Church  in  Brooklyn  as  a  gift  of  love 
from  our  young  people  to  theirs.  Still 
later  it  played  a  two-night  stand  in 
First  Methodist  Church,  Schenectady, 
where  enthusiastic  audiences  again 
greeted  the  production. 

BBC  Film  Available 

ALFRED  P.  KLAUSLER,  Editor 

Arena  Magazine 

Chicago,  III. 

For  Together  readers  who  wish  to 
see  the  British  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion film  of  A  Man  Dies,  I  strongly  urge 
them  to  order  the  kinescope  in  16mm 
from  Mass  Media  Ministries,  45  Mallery 
Place,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  18702.  The 
cost  is  $12   ($20  during  Lent). 

The  BBC  filmed  the  play  in  black 
and  white,  with  young  actors  who  are 
the  "mods"  and  "rockers"  of  an  inner- 
city  British  church. 

Meaningful,  Timely  Articles 

MRS.  ANTHONY  COSTA 

Lakeville,  Conn. 

Together  always  has  been  of  great 
interest  to  our  family,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  taken  the  opportunity 
to  thank  you.  The  March  issue  was  es- 
pecially great. 

As  mother  of  three  active  young  chil- 
dren, I  found  Are  You  a  Guilty  Parent? 
[page  39]  most  meaningful.  The  New 
Morality:  A  Christian  Critique  [page 
24]  was  very  timely.  It's  about  time  we 
had  a  real  Christian  viewpoint  ex- 
pounded so  succinctly — an  excellent 
rebuttal  to   Hugh   Hefner's   philosophy. 

Keep  up  the   wonderful  articles. 

New  Questions,  Old  Answers 

ROBERT  W.  THORNBURG,  Pastor 

First  Methodist  Church 

Peoria,  III. 

Harvey  Seifert's  Christian  critique 
of  the  new  morality  represents  a 
tragic  example  of  trying  to  speak  to 
new  questions  with  old  answers.  If  this 
answer  is  designed  to  fill  the  void  of 
the  church's  "awkward  silence,"  it 
scarcely  succeeds.  It  is  less  than  likely 
that  he  will  speak  to  the  cultural  phe- 
nomenon   he    describes,    since    he    ob- 


viously   has    not     taken     the     pains    to 

listen  to  it.  Perhaps  better  that  we  have 

awkward  silence  than  defensive.  Irrele- 
vant response. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  descriptions 
of  coffeehouse  ministries  \Thcu  Try  to 
Reach  the  Church-Shy,  March,  page  5] 
and  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  though 
they  do  not  pretend  to  be  final  answers 
to  our  dilemma,  seem  to  be  pointing  us 
toward  the  necessity  of  imagination  and 
experimentation  which  start  with  an 
honest  understanding  of  the  questions 
before  announcing  the  answers. 

Used  on  Campus 

W.  R.  EDWARDS,  JR.,  Pastor 
Wesley  Foundation 
University  oj  Georgia 
Athens,  Ga. 

Thank  you  for  Dr.  Harvey  Seifert's 
article  The  New  Morality:  A  Christian 
Critique.  I  think  Dr.  Seifert  has  done 
a  fine  job  with  this  article,  and  we 
have  used  it  indirectly  in  a  seminar  on 
sex,  courtship,  and  marriage  which  in- 
cluded one  session  on  The  New  Moral- 
ity. 

Article  Speaks  for  Others 

MRS.  MILDRED  N.  CREAGER,  Dir. 

Florence  Crittenton  Services 

Columbus,  Ohio 

I  want  to  commend  you  for  publish- 
ing We  Were  Never  Alone  [March,  page 
27].  This  is  a  thoughtful  and  thought- 
provoking  article.  More  people  will  find 
it  possible  to  identify  with  the  feelings 
of  this  mother  than  can  understand 
why  the  need  should  exist  for  an 
agency  like  the  home  for  unwed 
mothers  which  the   article   describes. 

Your  author  has  done  well  in  writing 
something  we  hear  frequently,  but  most 
people  are  hesitant  to  put  their  thoughts 
in  writing.  One  father  once  wrote  us, 
"You  will  understand  why  we  cannot 
tell  people  how  much  we  were  helped 
and  how  urgently  we  think  the  pro- 
gram is  needed." 

Your  "Jane  Doe"  has  spoken  for  this 
man  and  for  many  others. 

A  Child  Is  More  Than    It' 

FRED  R.  OWEN,  Pastor 

LaConner-Samish  Methodist 
Churches 

LaConner,  Wash. 

In  Jane  Doe's  article  We  Were  Never 
Alone,  assumptions  are  made  by 
Jeanie's  parents  that  I  must  challenge. 
These  assumptions  are  often  made  by 
people  in  similar  circumstances — and 
all  too  often  by  their  counselors. 

The  first  assumption  is  that  Jeanie 
cannot  possibly  think  of  keeping  her 
child.  The  second  is  that  the  two  natu- 
ral parents  cannot  possibly  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  a  home.  The  child  is 
considered  only  an  "it." 

Apparently  all  concei-ned  assume  that 


a  trouble-free 
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Current  payments  over  5.5% 
Big  tax  savings 

The  American  Bible  Society  offers  a 
sound  business  plan  that  is  also  a 
source  of  Christian  satisfaction! 
When  you  transfer  securities  to  the 
American  Bible  Society,  you  get  in- 
come for  life  on  their  present  high 
value,  immediate  savings  on  income 
taxes.  No  management  fees!  Hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  have  put 
paper  profits  to  work  this  way. 

■  participate  in  a  highly  diversified 

investment  portfolio 

■  receive  generous,  quarterly 

income 

■  include  a  survivor  if  you  wish 

■  no  capital  gains  to  report 

■  substantial  savings  on  estate  and 

inheritance  taxes. 

You  also  have  the  satisfaction  of  shar- 
ing in  the  150th  Anniversary  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  .  .  .  founded 
in  1816  to  translate  the  Holy  Bible  . . . 
and  to  distribute  it,  in  cooperation 
with  the  churches,  wherever  people 
want  to  read  the  Word  of  God  in  their 
own  language. 


150th  Anniversary 


AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY  Dept.  T-66 

440  Pork  Ave.   South 

New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

Pleose  tend  me,  without  obligation,  information 

on   the  American   Bible   Society's   tax-free    life 

Income  Plan. 
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THOSE  HORRID 

AGE  SPOTS 


FADE  THEM  OUT 

♦Weathered  brown  spots  on  the  i 
surface  of  your  hands  and  face  tell 
the  world  you're  getting  old — perhaps  before 
you  really  are.  Fade  them  away  with  new 
ESOTERICA,  that  medicated  cream  that 
breaks  up  masses  of  pigment  on  the  skin,  helps 
make  hands  look  white  and  young  again.  Not 
a  cover-up.  Acts  in  the  skin — not  on  it.  Equally 
effective  on  the  face,  neck  and  arms.  Fragrant, 
greaseless  base  for  softening,  lubricating  skin 
as  it  clears  up  those  blemishes.  Guaranteed  by 
the  trustworthy  53-year-old  Mitchum  labora- 
tory. ESOTERICA— at  leading  toiletry  and 
drug  counters.  $2. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Address   TOGETHER— Classified    Dept. 
201    Eiuhth  Avenue,  South.   Nashville,  Tenn.  37203 

The  CLASSIFIED  section  of  TOGETHER  magazine  is 
designed  exclusively  for  an  exchange  between  subscribers 
;ind  to  help  subscribers.  Standard  categories  only.  No 
Agents  or  Opportunity  for  profit  advertising.  Advertise- 
ments of  a  strictly  commercial  nature  are  not  acceptable. 

CASH      MUST     ACCOMPANY     ALL     ORDERS.     Rate: 

T5c  per  word  (Minimum  charge  $15.00).  Complete  name 
and  address  or  TOGETHER  confidential  box  number 
is  counted  as  four  words. 

FOR  RENT 

THREE  MODERN  CABINS  JULY  and  August. 
$30  per  week  ;  in  Pine  Crest  Methodist  Camp. 
Contact  Mrs.  V.  A.  Lewis,  Box  164,  Palmer 
Lake,   Colorado. 

HELP    WANTED 

DENTIST.  PROGRESSIVE  COMMUNITY. 
IDEAL  place  for  youngsters.  Earnings  to 
$30,000  or  more.   Box  322,  Jetmore,  Kansas. 

HOUSEPARENT  (COUPLE  OR  SINGLE)— 
Protestant  Home,  Dormitory  Life,  Live  in, 
Full  Maintenance,  1182  Chenango  Street, 
Binghamton,  New  York  13901,  RA  3-7335. 

DIRECTOR:  WOMAN,  COMMUNITY  CENTER, 
live  in  ;  send  application  including  training  and 
experience  to  Mrs.  Orville  Critchley,  Box  264, 
Spanaway,   Washington   98387. 

DIRECTOR  OF  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  for 
2700  member  suburban  church.  Experienced 
in  general  church  school  administration  and 
supervision.  Salary  based  on  qualifications. 
Mount  Olivet  Methodist  Church,  Arlington. 
Virginia. 

DIRECTOR  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  by 
suburban  Methodist  Church  near  Utica,  New 
York.  Major  emphasis  on  administration  and 
organization  of  the  education  program.  Ability 
to  give  direction  to  our  music  program  would 
be  an  asset.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex- 
perience and  education.  Write  Rev.  C.  Van 
Ornum,    68    Morgan    Street,    Ilion,    New   York. 

FEMALE  ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT: 
GROUP  LIVING.  Experience  in  supervision: 
Salary  based  on  experience.  Retirement  plan. 
Methodist  Home  for  aged  in  Philadelphia.  Call 
administrator  collect.  Miss  Kathryn  K. 
Lehman,   TRinity   8-3600. 

POSITION  WANTED 

THEOLOGICALLY  TRAINED  LAYMAN  WITH 
17  years  experience  seeks  position  in :  Chris- 
tian Education,  Evangelism,  Administration, 
Youth  or  Adult  work.  Write:  TOGETHER, 
Box  T-P,  201  Eighth  Avenue.  South,  Nash- 
ville,  Tennessee   37203. 

DIRECTOR,  CHILDREN'S  OR  RETIREMENT 
Home.  22  years  administration.  Age  45  H.A. 
M.A.  William  O.  Moulton,  124S  Cednrholm, 
Bloomfield   Hills,   Michigan. 

WANTED 

HOOKS  NEEDED  IN  ALASKA:  New  liberal 
arts  university  library  welcomes  gift  books, 
periodicals,  and  collections,  especially  those 
published  prior  to  1950.  Donors  please  send 
list  of  volumes  offered  to  Dean,  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  Alaska  Methodist  University, 
Anchorage,   Alaska     99501. 


somewhere  there  is  always  a  childless 
couple  waiting  with  aching  arms  and 
open  hearts  to  receive  the  orphan.  I 
question  if  this  is  true.  Even  if  it  is, 
why  should  those  who  are  primarily 
responsible  for  this  new  life  assume 
that  there  is  always  this  easy  way  out? 

There  is  probably  also  a  third  false 
assumption  that  Jane  and  her  husband, 
Jeanie,  and  the  father  of  the  child 
could  not  possibly  be  expected  to  face 
up  to  the  full  implications  of  what  has 
transpired.  Jeanie's  parents  could  not 
possibly  be  expected  to  bear  the  shame 
of  what  their  neighbors  already  suspect 
to  be  true.  Oh,  no,  the  whole  thing 
must  be  covered  up  and  forgotten  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Is  there  not  a  case  for  giving  the 
natural  parents  a  chance  at  least  to  ac- 
cept both  the  responsibility  and  the 
joy  of  producing  a  person  as  well  as 
a  body? 

April  Copy  Now  Coverless 

MRS.  GEORGE  COX 

Titusville,  Pa. 

On  receiving  my  copy  of  the  April 
Together,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  tear 
off  the  cover.  Really,  there  ought  to  be 
a  law  against  such  art.  It  is  so  crude 
I  think  it  is  mockery.  We  have  some 
lovely  pictures  of  Jesus.  Why  publish 
such  a  mock  as  this? 

I  hope  you  will  publish  this  letter 
for  I  am  sure  there  are  many  who  will 
agree  with  me. 

Sacred   Images  Desecrated 

N.  CLIFFORD  COTTRELL 

Hoosick  Falls,  N.Y. 

What  a  horrifying  and  repulsive  pic- 
ture to  put  on  the  cover  of  a  religious 
magazine  is  Joseph  of  Arimathea  With 
the  Body  of  Christ  on  the  April  issue. 
If  the  artist  wants  to  prove  his  skill 
with  a  blowtorch,  he  should  work  on 
inanimate  objects  such  as  oil  drums  and 
iron  fences  and  not  desecrate  sacred 
images  with  his  handiwork. 

The  cause  of  Christianity  has  de- 
generated a  lot  in  late  years  until  it 
is  almost  unrecognizable.  Publishing 
such  trash  as  that  picture  has  helped 
in  no  small  degree  to  bring  it  to  its 
present  low  estate. 

Disturbed  by  Art 

JOHN  R.  DIEHL,  Retired  Ministei- 

Salisbury,  Md. 

The  April  cover  picture  of  the  sculp- 
ture by  Charles  C.  Parks  is,  in  my 
realistic  thinking,  a  modern  distortion 
of  classic  art,  certainly  far  less  inspir- 
ing than  Rembrandt's  Descent  From 
the  Cross. 

In  Unusual  Methodist  Church  Art 
[April,  page  17],  the  Pentecost  Mosaic 
[page  18]  at  Christ  Methodist.  Church 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  a  glaring  ab- 
straction,   an    unintelligible    figment    of 


the  imagination.  I  am  glad  I  do  not  have 
to  gaze  upon  it  every  Lord's  Day  in  a 
worship  service  at  that  church.  The 
Living  Cross  [page  21]  in  Aldersgate 
Methodist  Church,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  is 
a  good  study  in  design  but  certainly  an 
enigma  in  interpreting  the  traditional 
emblem  of  Christianity. 

Mathews  a  'Frontiersman' 

JIMMIE  A.  REESE,  Minister  to  the 
Houston  Public  Housing  Parish 

Houston,   Texas 

Many  of  us  in  Houston  consider  Joe 
Mathews  the  leading  "frontiersman"  in 
The  Methodist  Church  and  in  the  task 
of  church  renewal.  Together's  inter- 
view with  him  [see  Joseph  Mathews  on 
Church  Renewal,  March,  page  47]  is 
outstanding.  It  represents  the  kind  of 
perspective  shared  by  many.  Let  us 
have  more  of  this  brand  of  positive 
affirmation  of  the  possibilities  open  to 
the  church. 

He  Is  Still  Thankful 

DAVID  J.  TWIGG,  Pastor 

Trinity   Methodist   Church 

Pearl  City,  Hawaii 

"The  Lord  be  with  you  and  with  thy 
spirit.  Amen."  This  is  what  Joseph 
Mathews  would  say  to  you,  and  I  say 
amen  for  your  pictures  and  articles  on 
the  work  he  and  his  cadre  are  doing  at 
Chicago's  Ecumenical  Institute.  [See 
Laboratory  for  Tomorrow's  Church. 
March,  page  42]. 

I  was  in  the  first  ministers  cadre  at 
the  institute  and  have  been  thankful 
ever  since.  Your  cover  picture  was  ex- 
cellent. The  garbage  can,  the  shack, 
the  chapel,  and  classrooms  with  Dean 
Mathews  give  a  clear  picture  of  his 
work.  While  he  is  a  Methodist,  his 
work  is  bigger  than  just  our  denomi- 
nation. I  hope  the  new  MUST  (Meth- 
odist United  Service  and  Training) 
program  will  be  led  by  him  in  the 
Midwest.  He  knows  how  to  train  min- 
isters and  laymen  for  today's  secular 
and  urban  culture. 

Revisions  Must  Come  First 

R.  A.  W.  BRUEHL.  Pastor 

First   Methodist   Church 

Des  Plaines,  III. 

Your  editorial  The  Risks  of  Church 
Renewal  [April,  page  13]  is  a  good 
statement  of  what  it  purported  to  be — 
a  summary  of  the  forces  in  the  current 
attempt  at  renewal  of  the  church.  We 
must  be  aware,  however,  that  before 
we  can  engage  seriously  in  the  risks 
you  mention,  we  must  also  make  some 
drastic  revisions  of  some  of  our  other 
policies. 

We  must  decide,  for  instance,  what 
we  are  going  to  do  with  the  mission  to 
others  outside  our  own  neighborhoods. 
If  money  is  driven  away  by  premature 
declarations  or  other  means,  there  will 
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be  few  fumls  for  mission  at  home  or 
abroad,  at  least  until  those  remaining 
learn  enough  anil  earn  enough  to  make 
up  the  difference. 

If  we  overplay  our  denunciation  of 
the  present  church  without  also  affirm- 
ing a  positive  idea  of  Christians  serv- 
ing in  some  leadership  capacity  to- 
gether, we  cut  off  the  challenge  to 
youth  to  dedicate  their  lives  in  pro- 
fessional Christian  leadership.  If  this 
is  what  we  are  willing  to  do,  let  us  say 
it,  so  that  all  may  know  what  we  in- 
tend and  stop  worrying  about  our  de- 
clining recruitment   for  the  ministry. 

If  we  are  going  to  denounce  church 
building  and  buildings,  then  let  us  stop 
trying  to  gather  funds  for  the  Board  of 
Missions  to  loan  or  give  to  churches 
that  ask  for  them. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  should 
take  measures  to  clarify  at  high  levels 
what  we  are  willing  to  do.  Then  every 
announcement  can  come  as  part  of  an 
overall  policy  for  the  entire  church. 

Church  Can  Be  Renewed 

LEONARD  M.  PERRYMAN,  Director 
Department  of  News  Service 
Methodist  Board  of  Missions 
New  York,  NY. 

I  would  like  to  express  gratitude  and 
commendation  for  The  Risks  of  Church 
Renewal.  You  have  spoken  forthrightly 
to  some  of  the  real  issues  which  must 
be  faced  in  church  renewal.  As  a 
church  in  mission  and  in  search  of  re- 
newal, Methodism  (and  this  means  in- 
dividuals and  congregations)  must  be 
prepared  for  some  losses  and  changes 
of  perspective  in  what  constitutes  "suc- 
cess." 

One  mild  dissent:  While  we  must  be 
prepared  for  possible  loss  of  members 
and  financial  support,  I  believe  this 
does  not  automatically  come  as  a  con- 
comitant to  renewal.  I  believe  that  the 
institutional  church  can  be  renewed 
and  that  renewal  can  mean  new  winds 
of  the  Spirit  for  bringing  additional 
persons  into  the  church  for  a  deepened 
understanding  of  and  commitment  to 
the  stewardship  of  possessions.  This 
ought  to  result  in  increased  support  for 
both  the  church's  local  mission  and  its 
mission  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Laymen's  Stinginess  a  Scandal 

JAMES  H.  VOWLER,  SR. 
Chairman,  Official  Board 
Broad  St.  Memorial  Methodist  Church 
Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 

I  read  with  much  sympathy  Paul  D. 
Lowder's  revealing  article  The  Peren- 
nial Problem  [April,  page  14].  His 
points  were  well  taken.  The  callousness, 
if  not  downright  stinginess,  of  many 
laymen  in  terms  of  pastoral  support  is 
scandalous. 

If  Methodists  could  be  motivated  to 


be  fair  in  their  contributions  to  the 
local  church,  many  financial  problems 
would  disappear,   in   my  own   church, 

ttu'  major  portion  of  the  annual  $140,- 
000  budget  is  underwritten  by  about  5 
percent  of  the  membership.  Some  200 
envelope-using  members  have  failed  so 
far  to  make  a  single  payment  for  this 
fiscal  year,  now   11  months  old. 

How  can  we  keep  capable  men  in  the 
ministry  with  salaries  so  niggardly 
tli. it  even  the  quality  of  their  spiritual 
well-being  is  challenged?  It  seems  to 
me  that  laymen  have  the  answer. 

No  Longer  a  Guilty  Feeling 

ROGER  L.  GREEN,  Pastor 
Grace   Methodist  Church 
Dillon,  Mont. 

After  reading  Paul  D.  Lowder's  arti- 
cle on  ministers'  salaries,  I  finally  over- 
came my  guilty  feeling  about  my  con- 
cern for  a  more  adequate  salary.  I 
always  had  berated  myself  for  being 
mercenary  or  an  irresponsible  financial 
manager,  but  no  longer. 

Now  the  thought  that  keeps  present- 
ing itself  (somewhat  resentfully,  I'm 
afraid)  is:  When  a  man  spends  7  years 
in  college  preparation,  has  8  to  10  years 
of  experience,  and  is  at  least  average  in 
ability  and  effectiveness,  he  has  a  right 
to  an  adequate  salary  corresponding  to 
his  responsibility. 

Laymen  have  an  obligation  to  study 
that  article  and  take  urgent  action.  A 
minister  rarely  feels  able  to  ask  for  a 
raise,  and  few  laymen  know  how  long 
it  has  been  since  he  had  one. 


A  Problem  for  Laymen,  Too 

MRS.  MARGARET  TAYLOR 

Colorado   Springs,  Colo. 

Money  is  a  perennial  problem  to  us 
lay  people,  too.  Many  of  us  hear  ser- 
mons about  stewardship  and  the  place 
of  money  in  the  lives  of  Christians. 
What  I  can't  understand  is  how  a  pastor 
can  hope  for  an  increased  salary  from 
a  congregation  whose  incomes  are  not 
increasing,  whose  families,  too,  are 
making  some  sacrifices,  whose  members 
do  not  go  out  to  dinner  for  the  same 
reasons  Pastor  Lowder  mentions. 

We  all  suffer  from  "annual  personal 
finances  depression."  (We're  lucky  if  it 
strikes  only  once  a  year.) 

What  About  Tithing? 

NEIL  HEIDRICK,  Pastor 

Grace  Methodist  Church 

Emporia,  Kans. 

I  am  glad  to  see  concern  about  pas- 
tors' salaries  expressed  in  a  publication 
read  primarily  by  laymen.  This  is  better 
than  crying  on  each  other's  shoulders 
in  the  Christian  Advocate. 

I  do  think,  however,  a  clue  to  our  low 
salaries,  and  perhaps  to  Methodism's 
low  place   among  Protestant   givers,   is 


Up  at  dawn.  Rush  for  the  airport.  Jet  to 
the  city.  "Taxi!"  Dash  for  the  meeting. 
Go,  go,  go  all  day.  Now  what?  Face 
that  trip  back?  Brother!  —  great  way  to 
bust  a  spring.  Unwind  tonight  at  Shera- 
ton. Sheraton  understands  keyed-up 
executives  like  you.  They  know  the  kind 
of  food  and  comfort  you  need.  You'll 
live  better.  You  might  even  live  longer. 
For  Insured  Reservations  at  Guaran- 
teed Rates,  just  call  your  Travel  Agent 
or  the  nearest  Sheraton  Hotel. 

Keyed-up 
executives 
unwind  at 

Sheraton 

Sheraton  Hotels 
&  Motor  Inns(g) 
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1000  ACRE 
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FAMILY 
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OQUAGA 
MTfrliX       LAKE 

.la.  .^jni Z2HT3    .----' 

For  Over  86  Years,  A  Tradition   in  Abundant 

Recreation    and    Wholesome    Family    Fun 

Our    Own  Q    \j  Course 

For  Free  Brochure  and  Rales.   Write 

SCOTTS   OQUAGA    LAKE    HOUSE    -    DEPOSIT.    N.    Y. 

OR   PHONE   AREA   CODE   607   -  467-3094 


If  FALSE  TEETH 

get  on  nerves 

use  special  powder 


When  false  teeth  get  on  your  nerves,  many 
dentists  give  special  FASTEETH  Powder.  It 
helps  hold  teeth  in  place — helps  keep  them 
from  slipping  or  dropping  so  you  feel  more 
secure.  FASTEETH  cushions  tender  gums  so 
you  can  bite  harder,  eat  faster  with  greater 
comfort.  FASTEETH  helps  you  speak  more 
clearly  without  embarrassment.  It  checks 
"plate  odor."  Dentures  that  fit  are  essential 
to  health.  So  see  your  dentist  regularly.  Get 
FASTEETH  today  at  all  drug  counters. 
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NEED  TABLES? 

SAVE  MONEY! 


The  MONROE  Co. 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM 

MONROE    CATALOG 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  fold- 
ing tables?  Order  DIRECT  from 
MONROE!  Almost  100,000  cus- 
tomers save  time,  trouble  and 
MONEY  by  buying  tables  this 
easy,  low-cost  way!  Send  today 
for  FREE  40-page  catalog! 
59  Church  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa  50054 


PEWS,  PULPIT  &  CHANCEL 

FURNITURE 

w  write  for  Free  catalog 

V   AND  LOW  DIRECT  PRICES 

J.RRedington&Co. 


DEPT.  2,  SCRANTON,  PA.    18501 
FREE  BOOKLET  REVEALS... 

THE  TRUTH 

ABOUT  NERVE 

DEAFNESS! 


Will  medicine  or  surgery  help? 
What  do  doctors  advise? 
What  research  is  being  done? 
What  do  scientists  believe? 
What  causes  nerve  deafness? 
Is  a  hearing  aid  really  effective? 

The  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions and  many  more  im- 
portant facts  can  be  found  in 
the  new  booklet,  "The  Truth 
About  Nerve  Deafness." 
Write  today  for  your  free 
copy.  There  is  no  obligation. 


Radioear  Corporation 

Department   2  F 

Valley  Brook  Road       RADiOEAR'y 

Canonsburg,  Pa.  — «• 

Rush  to  me  a  free  copy  of  your  revealing 
new  booklet.  I  understand  there  is  no 
obligation. 

Name . 


Address- 
City 


-State- 


obvious  in  Mr.  Lowder's  budget.  Only 
5  percent  of  his  income  is  given  to  all 
causes. 

When  the  minister  does  not  set  the 
example  of  being  a  tither,  how  can  he 
preach  it  or  expect  his  congregation  to 
give  10  percent? 

A  Safe  Decision 

H.  G.  SCHROKDER,  Pastor 

Stanardsville  Methodist  Church 

Stanardsville,  Va. 

The  article  The  Race-Relations  Sun- 
day That  Wasn't  [February,  page  28] 
rang  a  bell  with  me.  I  invited  a  Negro 
Methodist  minister  to  preach  in  my 
pulpit  on  Race-Relations  Sunday  this 
year.  I  was  not  so  naive  as  to  think 
that  everybody  was  ready  for  this,  but 
I  wanted  to  provide  the  experience  for 
those  who  were. 

As  the  date  approached,  opposition 
grew.  Most  of  it  was  expressed  not 
through  channels  prescribed  by  the 
Discipline  but  in  behind-the-scenes 
telephone  calls  (never  to  me)  fed  by 
rumors,  misinformation,  and  distorted 
theology.  Finally  the  situation  looked 
as  if  I  would  win  the  argument  and 
lose  the  congregation.  I  chose  what  I 
suspect  was  the  safe  rather  than  the 
right  decision.  I  asked  my  friend  not  to 
come.  I  do  not  care  to  defend  this  de- 
cision. 

Now  I  have  a  stack  of  unused  bul- 
letins with  Lincoln's  picture  on  the 
front  and  the  caption  "100  years  of 
brotherhood"  on  the  back.  They  are 
a  grim  reminder  of  my  poor  judgment, 
but  I  still  wonder:   which  100  years? 

An  Opposite  Experience 

MR.  and  MRS.  J.  P.  FORD 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Like  Tom  H.  Matheny,  author  of  The 
Race-Relations  Sunday  That  Wasn't, 
we  were  away  from  home  on  that  Sun- 
day. But  our  experience  was  exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  he  encountered. 
We  were  visitors  at  Trinity  Methodist 
Church  in  Ruston,  La.,  and  were  privi- 
leged to  hear  a  thoughtful,  fearless 
sermon  by  the  Rev.  Douglas  L.  Mc- 
Guire,  the  pastor  there.  It  was  a  ser- 
mon which  would  dispel  the  fears  of 
Mr.  Matheny  and  others  regarding  ab- 
sence of  freedom  of  the  pulpit  in  Lou- 
isiana. 

Are  Real  Needs  Served? 

J.  M.  ETHEREDGE,  Retired  Minister 

Holdrege,  Nebr. 

The  article  Where  Does  Charity  Be- 
gin? [March,  page  12]  has  disturbed  my 
sleep.  I  live  in  one  of  the  147  retire- 
ment homes  which  this  article  says  are 
operated  by  Methodist  agencies. 

The  tragedy  about  most  Methodist 
homes  for  the  aged  is  that  they  have 
become  so  elaborate  and  so  expensive 
that  the  very  people  who  need  them  the 


most    cannot    afford    to    live    in    them. 

In  my  presence,  an  administrator  of 
one  of  these  homes  said  that  there 
were  people  living  in  his  home  who 
could  buy  the  place.  I  say  the  time  has 
come  when  we  should  establish  a  fund 
to  put  into  our  homes  for  the  aged 
those  who  most  need  care  but  cannot 
pay  for  it. 

We  should  not  be  surprised  that,  as 
the  Together  article  states,  there  now 
is  talk,  even  legal  procedures,  looking 
toward  taxation  of  church-related 
homes.  In  caring  for  the  aged,  which  is 
exhibiting  the  greater  interest  in  true 
charity — The  Methodist  Church  or  the 
United  States  government? 

A  Different  Conclusion 

MRS.  ROBERT  E.  GRANT 

Suffern,  N.Y. 

In  his  letter  Together  'Out  of  Order' 
[March,  page  66],  D.  E.  Ruyle  criticized 
the  editorial  Dissent:  A  Catalyst  for 
Conscience  [January,  page  15]  and  the 
approval  given  by  the  Board  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Concerns  to  demonstrations 
protesting  U.S.  foreign  policy.  He  feels 
such  views  help  to  destroy  a  "patriotic 
spirit"  in  young  people.  And  he  says 
the  church  should  concern  itself  with 
"the  teaching  of  Christ  and  let  those 
who  decide  foreign  policy  do  so  with- 
out interference." 

My  understanding  of  the  church  and 
of  these  teachings  leads  me  to  a  differ- 
ent conclusion.  Since  the  church  is  in 
the  world,  Christ's  teachings  do  apply 
to  all  of  life,  including  our  nation's  for- 
eign policy.  The  central  teaching  is  love. 
My  heart  aches  for  the  innocent  Viet- 
namese mothers  cradling  bloody  babies, 
and  for  all  those  who  are  suffering  and 
dying  in  Viet  Nam.  But  can  I  really 
have  concern  for  their  plight  without 
being  involved  in  our  foreign  policy? 
Or  without  trying  to  understand  it  or 
voice  dissent  when  I  feel  it  is  wrong? 

My  understanding  of  patriotism  and 
my  belief  in  democracy  claim  the  right 
to  dissent  when  I  honestly  and  thought- 
fully feel  my  nation  is  making  mistakes. 
Am  I  not  a  disloyal  American  if  I  stand 
by  with  a  "my  country,  right  or  wrong" 
attitude,  feeling  no  responsibility  for 
the  course  she  takes? 

Crowth  in  Understanding 

MRS.  EMMA  JEAN  PAPENFUSS 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  article 
The  Mystery  of  Faith  [March,  page  54] 
by  Richard  P.  Mathison.  It  is  by  articles 
such  as  this  that  our  understanding  of 
the  world  of  Jesus  the  Christ  grows. 

Also  thank  you  for  the  poem  Via 
Dolorosa  by  Robert  B.  Taft  in  the  same 
issue  [page  59].  It  came  like  a  shaft 
of  light.  I  wish  I  could  give  it  to  the 
poor,  bewildered  clerics  who  are  fran- 
tically trying  to  find  a  detour  around 
Gethsemane. 
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JUNE, 
A  VERY 

IMPORTANT 
MONTH 

Ah,  June,  when  marriages  blossom  faster  than  the  flowers.  It's  a  wonderful,  care- 
free time  of  life,  and  the  future  holds  no  threats  too  great.  Gifts  from  family  and 
friends  will  help  start  the  bride's  new  home,  and  a  gift  subscription  to  Together 
will  help  guide  her  (and  him)  in  the  right  direction  during  a  period  that  is  sure 
to  be  filled  with  new  challenges,  pressures,  and  tensions.  Together  plays  a  creative 
role  in  bringing  a  sense  of  security  and  unity  in  homes  where  it  is  received  and  read. 


ALL  METHODIST  FAMILIES  NEED 


Together* 


IN   THEIR   HOMES 


TOGETHER,    201    Eighth    Avenue,    South,    Nashville,    Tennessee    37203 


You  can  own  the  world's  most  authoritative 
16-volume  biblical  reference  library 
for  only  $12.89  Per  month. . . 


THE  INTERPRETER'S  BIBLE 

and  THE  INTERPRETER'S 
DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE 


Both 
for  only 


128 


95 


It's  true  .  .  .  these  two  magnificent  sets  can 
be  yours  with  eight  monthly  payments  of 
only  $12.89  after  the  regular  down  payment 
of  $25.83.  These  convenient  budget  terms  are 
an  added  service  of  Cokesbury — and  there 
are  no  carrying  charges,  interest,  or  other 
additional  costs  to  you. 

This  special  combined  price  of  $128.95  repre- 
sents a  savings  of  $21.05  from  the  individual 
volume  price.  And  you  pay  only  $128.95 
whether  it's  cash  or  an  installment  purchase 
spread  over  a  nine-month  period. 


THE  INTERPRETER'S  BIBLE 

We  call  it  "Christen dom's  most  comprehensive  commentary  on  the  entire 
Bible."  You  will,  too,  after  your  first  look  at  any  one  of  these  twelve 
volumes.  Contains  every  word  of  both  the  King  James  Version  and  the 
Revised  Standard  Version  of  the  Bible,  plus  many  extras — more  than 
15,000  pages  including  study  aids  and  maps.  (AP)  Each  vol.,  $8.75 

Complete  12-vol.  set,  $89.50 1 

THE  INTERPRETER'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE 

This  is  more  than  a  dictionary — it's  an  illustrated  encyclopedia  of  the  j 
Bible  that  defines  and  explains:  every  person  named  in  the  Bible  orl 
Apocrypha;  every  town  and  region,  hill  and  stream;  every  plant,  animal  I 
and  mineral;  every  object  used  in  daily  life;  and  every  major  biblical| 
doctrine  and  theological  concept.  More  than  1,000  black-and-white  illus- 
trations are  supplemented  by  56  pages  of  full-color  illustrations  andl 
maps.  Includes  over  7,500  entries.  3,976  pages.  (AP)  4-vol.  set,  $45.00| 


COKESBURY 


Order  from  the  Region  >/  Service  Center  serving  your  area 


1910  Main  Street 
Dallas,  Texas    75221 


Fifth  and  Grace  Streets 
Richmond,  Va.    23216 


1661  North  Northwest  Hwy. 
Park  Ridge,  III.    60068 


1600  Queen  Anne  Road      201  Eighth  Avenue,  South       85  McAllister  Street 
Teaneck,  N.J.   07666       Nashville,  Tenn.  37203         San  Francisco,  Calif.   94102 


□    fist/  faccqtr?  pwet,  0$e*t 


(the    IB    and    IDB    both, 
for  $128.95) 


I  prefer  to  puchase  only  the  following: 

□  The  Interpreter's  Bible  (regular)   @  $89.50  per  set 

□  The  Interpreter's  Bible   (deluxe)   @  $199.50  per  set 

□  The  Interpreter's  Bible  volume(s)  @  $8.75  each  (regular  only) 

□  The  Interpreter's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  @  $45  per  set 

Postage  extra;  add  state  sales  tax  where  it  applies 

□  Charge  to  my  account  □  Open  a  new  account 

□  Payment  enclosed 


Name 


Street   or    RFD 
City 


State 


Zip  code 


DELUXE  LEATHER  EDITION 


Deluxe  Leather  Edition  bound  in  maroon  top-grain 
genuine  cowhide  with  full  gilt  edges  and  full  leather 
joint.  Each  volume  has  a  marbled  decorative  end 
sheet,  ribbon  bookmark,  and  a  3-line  panel  with  corner 
design,  title  and  volume  number  tooled  in  24-karat 
gold.  (AP)  In  12-volumc  sets  only,  $199.50 


Published   by    ABINCOON    PRESS 


y^okesbury 

Shop  in  person  at  these  Cokesbury  Stores: 

Atlanta    •    Baltimore    •    Boston    •    Chicago    •    Cincinnati 

Dallas  •  Detroit  •  Kansas  City  •  Los  Angeles  •  Nashville 

New  York  •  Pittsburgh  *  Richmond  •  San  Francisco 
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